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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 



CALVIN AND THE CHURCH OF GENEVA. 

" The evil that men do lives after them," but 
the evil that women do has greater extent and vi- 
tality; Mary's bigotry had many remote conse- 
quences which her historians have not traced; the 
leading Reformers who fled from her cruelties 
brought with them, on their return from exiles 
the principles of Puritanism and Republicanism 
which annoyed Elizabeth, perplexed James, and 
killed Charles. Our ecclesiastical historians of 
every party have touched but lightly on the in- 
fluence which a residence in Geneva must have 
produced on the exiled preachers; they give to 
Knox, to Cartwright, to Browne, and to Peters the 
credit or discredit of the principles which belonged 
to Calvin, and they pass over the circumstances 
by which these principles were so fixed and 
strengthened that they resisted all the seductions 
of promotion and all the violence of persecution. 

It is very easy to dilate on the obstinacy of the 
Puritans, — to ridicule the trifling nature of a dis- 
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2 CALVIN AND 

piite about gowns, hoods, surplices, and square 
caps, — and to collect absurdities from foolish 
pamphlets, in which the cut of a coat is treated as 
a case of conscience. If, on the one hand, mean 
and despicable motives be found bearing an im- 
portant share in the production of great events, so, 
on the other, very- rational objects and purposes 
may be discovered intermingled with monstrous 
absurdities. The refusal "to weare the apparell 
prescribed by the lawes and orders of the realme ** 
was not a mere question affecting tailors and mil- 
liners ; it involved the consideration of the funda- 
mental principles both of ecclesiastical and civil 
government ; it was, apparently, a battle about in- 
different forms, but it was really a contest for the 
substance both of Church and State. It would 
seem, from its history, that a certain portion of 
nonsense must be intermingled with every con- 
troversy, and be the sweet medium for inducing 
that overgrown child, the public, to swallow the 
morsel of sense which lies at the bottom. 

It would be absurd to assert that any cause has 
ever been advocated by rational arguments alone, 
or that it did not often owe its success to credulity 
as well as conviction. Erasmus' Dissertation in 
praise of Folly was intended as a joke, but the in- 
fluence of folly is no joke, and it is never despised 
by sensible people. Before giving any account of 
the English exiles who went to Geneva, it will be 
necessary to explain the peculiar aspect which the 
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Reformation assumed in that city^ and to ascer- 
tain the nature of the influence which the peculi- 
arities of its developement were likely to exercise. 
This will require us to give some sketch of the 
life of John Calvin : he was not, indeed, a hero of 
the Elizabethan age, but there was scarcely any 
one who exercised greater influence in the silent 
ordering of its events. 

The Reformatioji in Switzerland was provoked 
by the extravagancies of the preachers of Indul- 
gences. Bemardin Sanson was scarcely a less im- 
pudent quack than Tzetzel ; he not only professed 
to deliver souls from purgatory, but to see them in 
their flight to heaven ; until at length his drafts on 
credulity became so excessive, that they ceased to 
be any longer Jionoured, and his hearers withheld 
both their faith and their cash. He now tried to 
reason them into compliance ; he talked of the ne- 
cessity of erecting a cathedral at Rome, destined to 
be the metropolitan church of Christendom, and, 
therefore, requiring every decoration that could be 
produced by the highest exercise of human art. 
Zwingle, who was among his auditors, pointed to 
the peaks of the Alps, as they stood in a broad 
sunshine, invested with the countless glories of 
varying light and shade. " The Temple is already 
built !" he exclaimed, and the Franciscan was un- 
able to reply. Zwingle's doctrines spread rapidly ; 
they soon reached Geneva, where the citizens 
were engaged in a sharp struggle to maintain 
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4 CALVIN AND 

their municipal rights against their Bishops and 
the Dukes of Savoy. The principles of the Pro- 
testant preachers, and the aid of the Protestant 
cantons were equally useful in such a struggle. 
Farel came as a missionary from Berne to G^eneva; 
and no more effective agent could have been 
chosen. He was dwarfish and deformed, his fiery 
eyes gave a half-savage expression to his dark 
face, which was increased by his neglected hair 
and shaggy beard. But he was a man of indomi- 
table courage and energy ; believing that a voice 
from Heaven was ever urging him onwards, he 
pursued his career, utterly regardless of authority 
and all its forms. The crown and the crosier, the 
splendour of courts and the refinement of schools, 
were equally worthless in his eyes. ^ His sermons 
were usually vehement invectives ; and when his 
powers of language were exhausted in denouncing 
images and the Romish furniture of churches, he 
did not hesitate to take a hammer and commence 
the work of destruction. The authorities of the 
cities which had adopted Protestantism insisted 
that the monks and nuns who remained in their 
territories should go to hear Farel's sermons ; the 
monastics refused, but were soon starved into 
compliance, for it was proclaimed that ** recusants 
should not have liberty to grind corn at the pub- 
lic mills, to bake in the public ovens, or to pur- 
chase meat and vegetables in the public markets." 
No sermon no meat, was a very effective procla- 
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mation; the poor monks found it necessary to 
digest dinner and doctrine together. 

A Genevese nun, sister Jane de Jussie, in a 
curious history of the persecutions she endured 
from the Reformers, gives the following ac- 
count of Farel's sermons, from which it will be 
seen that monks and nuns were not without 
excuse in absenting themselves from his oratorical 
exhibitions. " In the month of April, 1585, that 
turbulent preacher, Farel, and Peter Veret d'Orbe 
took possession of the convent of St. Francis, and 
as they were near the convent of the poor sisters 
of St. Claire, they caused them great annoyance. 
They directed the attention of their hearers to 
the nuns, saying, that they were poor blinded 
creatures, wanderers from the faith, that for the 
sake of their salvation they should be delivered 
from prison, and that everybody ought to pelt 
them with stones ; that they were impure hypo- 
crites, for they pretended to keep vows of chastity 
which God had not ordained, because it was im- 
possible that they should be kept, and that they 
fed brawny Cordeliers on partridges and fat 
capons, who slept in the convent." 

FarePs violence was carried to such an extreme 
that it must have produced a perilous re-action, 
had he not been, fortunately, joined by Calvin at 
the very moment when the authorities of the 
city were deliberating on the means of restraining 
the violence of the Iconoclasts. Beza, in some 
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verses not destitute of merit, describes Farel as a 
thundering preacher, Viret as a winning orator, 
and Calvin as a learned logician. FarePs mission 
was to destroy ; the erection of a new edifice re- 
quired talents of a very different order. 

Calvin visited Geneva without intending to 
make it the place of his residence. He was an exile 
from his native land, having no fixed abode, and 
intent only on his determined warfare against 
Romish errors and usurpations. Born at Noyon, 
in 1509, and sent by the patronage of kind friends 
to study at the Sorbonne, Calvin became early 
attached to the Reformed doctrines, but, never* 
theless, entered into orders and obtained some 
preferment in the church ; after a short incum- 
bency, he sold his livings, disposed of his paternal 
estate, and returned to Paris. Here he became 
intimate with Nicholas Cap, rector of the Sor- 
bonne, a stupid, blundering German, much fitter 
to lecture on cookery than divinity. Cap had to 
pronounce a discourse before the University ; un- 
able to produce a proper essay himself, he applied 
to Calvin for assistance, and received a sermon, m 
which the peculiar doctrines of the Reformers 
were stated with great boldness and clearness. It 
so happened that this discourse, instead of being 
delivered before the University, was preached to 
a few Cordeliers ; they listened with amazement 
to the heretical tenets, and scarcely waited for the 
conclusion of the sermon to lay an information 
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against the unfortunate preacher. Cap appealed 
to the University, and engaged Calvin to write 
his defence ; the apology repeated the most offen- 
sive doctrines of the sermon ; the theologians who 
listened to it were at first overpowered by its au- 
dacity, but at length they sprang from their seats 
and rushed upon the unfortunate rector, who 
narrowly escaped being torn to pieces. In conse- 
quence of the prosecution with which he was 
threatened. Cap deemed it necessary to fly from 
Paris, and Calvin, whose share in the offensive 
discourse was soon detected, found it necessary to 
follow his example. 

Calvin found shelter at the court of Nerac, 
where Margaret, Queen of Navarre, and sister of 
Francis I., was the patroness of every novelty 
in literature, science, and divinity. Some doubt 
has been thrown on her claim to the authorship 
of the licentious novels which bear her name, but 
Brantdme, whose mother was lady in waiting to 
the Queen, avers that she was the sole writer of a 
collection, compared with which the worst parts 
of the Decameron are the perfection of purity. 
Round her were assembled poets whose odes 
showed more knowledge of the mysteries of 
Venus than of the arts of the Muses ; actors 
from Italy, who played comedies founded on the 
Old and New Testament, introducing the prophets 
and apostles to denounce the profligacy of monks 
and nuns with more strength than delicacy; 
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ladies who wrote tales of gallantry founded on 
their own adventures; and theologians who dis- 
cussed points of doctrine with more zeal than 
learning. While under the protection of this prin- 
cess, Calvin began the composition of his Christian 
Institutes, the most remarkable literary work to 
which the Reformation gave birth. From Nerac 
he removed to Claix, and afterwards to Orleans, 
where he was first brought into contact with 
Servetus. 

There have been many strange fanatics in the 
world, but Servetus surpassed them all in the 
eccentricity, or rather the insanity of his pro- 
ceedings. He was a Spaniard by birth, having , 
been born at Tudela, in the kingdom of Arragon, 
in the year 1501. He was educated as a phy- 
sician, and in the course of his studies, was 
seduced by the Jewish and Arabian writers on 
the natural sciences to adopt the reveries of the 
alchemists. Persuaded by the Cabalistis that 
there was some mysterious connection between 
theology and chemistry, he became a diligent 
student of the Hebrew Bible with the Jewish 
commentaries, and was thus led to believe that 
deep mysteries of science were typified by the 
simplest narratives of Scripture. He soon be- 
came one of the most learned and arrogant pe- 
dants of his day; and, in all the pride of self- 
idolatry, he proposed to establish a new religion 
in Spain. The Inquisitors were soon on his 
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track, but he made his escape to Haguenau, 
where, in 1581, he published a defiance to the 
whole Christian world, under the title of "An 
Essay on the Erroneous Notions respecting a 
Trinity.** This extraordinary pamphlet is the 
strangest compound of talent and absurdity, of 
the most extensive learning, mingled with the 
most shallow ignorance that ever issued from 
the press. Many of his arguments are derived 
from physiology ; and, in one passage, he clearly 
shows that he had anticipated Harvey in dis- 
covering the circulation of the blood.* The 
style is offensively arrogant, almost verging on 
brutality ; he treats the doctrine of the Trinity 
as a Papal vision, a fabulous chimera, a visionary 
phantom of dreaming metaphysicians. He even 

* As this is so remarkable a fact, we shall quote two of the 
passages in the Treatise, which establish Servetus's claim to 
priority of discovery beyond the possibility of doubt. 

'< Fit autem hsec communicatio non per parietem cordis 
medium ut vulgo creditur, sed magno artificio a dextro cordis 
ventriculo ; longo per pulmones ductu, agitatur sanguis sub- 
tilis. A pulmonibus prseparatur, flavus efiicitur, et a vena arte- 
riosa in arteriam venosam transfunditur ; deinde in ipsa arteria 
venosa, inspirato aeri miscetur et expiratione a fuligine expur- 
gatur. Atque ita tandem a sinistro cordis ventriculo totum 
mixtum per diastolem attrahitur, apta supellex ut fiat spiritus 
vi talis. . . 

*< Ille itaque spiritus vitalis a senestro cordis ventriculo, in 
arteriam totius corporis deinde transfunditur, ita ut qui tenuior 
est, prsecipue in plexu sub basi cerebri sito, ubi ex vitali fieri 
incipit animalis, ad propriam rationalis animse rationem ac- 
ccdit." 
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declares that it was great condescension on his 
part, to stoop to the refutation of such a dogma. 
It is not easy in these days to comprehend the 
effect produced by this extraordinary production ; 
in Germany, it was received with a universal 
shout of horror ; the leading Reformers hastened 
to disavow and denounce the new doctrine, and 
even Melancthon wrote to the Senate of Venice, 
pointing out the gross heresies contained in the 
work. 

All this noise and alarm gave great delight 
to Servetus ; he increased the tumult by pub- 
lishing his " Dialogues on the Trinity," in which 
he repeated every oflFensive assertion with greater 
insolence than ever, concluding with a fierce 
tirade against the printer of his former work for 
the typographical errors with which it abounded. 
Having succeeded so far with the pen, he next 
resolved to take the field as a spiritual Quixote, 
and challenge every professor of theology in 
Europe to meet him in public disputation. His 
first encounter was with (Ecolampadius at Basle, 
where Servetus overwhelmed his adversary by 
a multitude of quotations, the more puzzling, 
as they had little or nothing to do with the sub- 
ject. He next proceeded to Strasburg, begging 
his bread along the road, and threw down the 
gauntlet to Bucer; the challenge was accepted, 
and Servetus stated, what he was pleased to 
denominate his religious system, with the most 
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contemptuous disregard for the creed of his 
audience. Bucer was too much shocked by this 
daring impiety to make a formal reply, he de- 
clared that he would not dispute with a demon 
in human shape, and imprecated on the blas- 
phemer's head the wrath of heaven and the 
vengeance of the civil power. Servetus had no 
ambition for the martyrdom which, he learned, 
was prepared for him by the magistracy of Stras- 
burg; he set out in quest of Calvin, to whom 
he had sent a formal defiance. A day was fixed 
for the disputation, but Servetus did not appear, 
having been warned, as he asserted, that Calvin 
had formed a plot for bringing him to the 
$take, as he actually did after the lapse of several 
years* **'v>Asi^' 'iv«- *^^, r^ ♦'*j'u.*^.'<im^, M/f^i^M. k«,-jkv^^«^ a.^ *- ^i^ 

Gretting weary, for a season, of his theological 
pursuits, Servetus resumed the practice of me- 
dicine, and under the fictitious name of Villono- 
vanus established himself in Paris. His rage 
for controversy was not a whit abated, and his 
renewed profession afforded him a wide scope 
for the indulgence of his master-passion. He 
published an essay on the use of Syrups, in 
which he denounced all living physicians as a set 
of ignorant quacks, and declared that Galen, their 
great authority, was a mere charlatan and impos- 
tor. The whole medical profession rose in arms 
against the Spanish innovator ; so fierce was the 
struggle, that the parliament of Paris was com- 
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pelled to interfere and issue an edict, command- 
ing the physicians of France to live in peace 
with Villonovanus. They forgot to include in 
their decree a prohibition of any fresh provoca- 
tion from the Spaniard, which, however, was not 
long wanting; Servetus began to give lectures 
on Astrology, and announced that he was about 
to issue an almanac showing how all manner of 
diseases, bodily and spiritual, might be healed by 
the influence of the stars. His boldness was 
rewarded by a crowd of pupils. One day he 
announced to his audience that there would be 
an occultation of Mars by the Moon, and that 
this phenomenon presaged a general conflagration, 
the death of potentates, the ruin of the Church, 
and plague, pestilence and famine throughout 
Christendom. The faculty of medicine cited 
the astrologer before the university of Paris ; he 
was forbidden to utter any more predictions, and 
his projected almanac was absolutely prohibited. 
Disgusted with physic and physicians, Servetus 
next determined to make an experiment on Geo- 
graphy; he prepared an edition of Ptolemy, 
which contained the essence of volumes of con- 
troversy in every note, but finding that no Pa- 
risian bookseller would undertake the specula- 
tion, he removed to Lyons, where he brought 
out this work in 1535. FrellDn, the printer and 
publisher of the work, was able to appreciate the 
extraordinary learning of Servetus, and he took 
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him into his employment as a corrector of the 
press. But such a peaceful occupation would 
not long satisfy the Spaniard ; he once more re- 
sumed the medical profession, and established him- 
self as a physician in the little town of Charlieu. 
He soon quitted his retreat and came to Lyons, 
where he met the archbishop of Vienne, who had 
known him in Paris under the assumed name 
of Villonovanus. This noble prelate took Ser- 
vetus into his service, and gave him the use of 
his extensive library. Under his patronage, the 
Spaniard published a new edition of his Ptolemy, 
which obtained great success^ and he also edited 
a Latin Bible with marginal notes, for which 
he received a large sum from the booksellers of 
Lyons. In this comfortable and safe retreat, we 
shall leave Servetus until his evil fate compels 
us to resume his history when he was again 
brought into contact with Calvin. 

The publication of the Christian Institutes, 
rendered it necessary for Calvin to leave France ; 
he visited Basle and Strasburg, but did not 
make a long stay in either place; having been 
invited to visit Italy by the Duchess of Ferrara. 
This illustrious lady, daughter to Louis XII. of 
France, was favourably disposed towards the Re- 
formers ; like her sister, the Queen of Navarre, she 
entertained a lively sense of the injuries offered 
to her father by the Popes Julius II. and Leo X, 
and was thus induced to lend a ready ear to the 
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Protestant doctrines. Her husband was a weak 
bigot, but he was engaged in war with Paul III, 
and to annoy the Pope, he permitted the Duchess 
to follow her inclinations and afford shelter to 
the French who had been exiled for their religion. 
It was at her court that Marot wrote the greater 
part of his version of the Psalms, which has by 
no means strengthened his claims to the title of 
" Ovid of the 16th century," for, in fact, 

Sternliold himself he out — Sternholdcd. 

Calvin reached Ferrara at an unfortunate time; 
the Duke had just concluded a treaty with the 
Pope, and the expulsion of the Huguenot exiles 
was one of the articles of peace. He was obliged 
to make immediate preparations for escape, and^ 
to avoid his enemies, he took the road to Geneva. 
Before following him, we must briefly relate the 
subsequent history of the Duchess. She con- 
tinued firmly attached to the Protestant faith, 
maintaining through her life a constant correspon- 
dence with Calvin and the leading Reformers. 
The Duke was unable to restrain her proceedings, 
and finally made complaint of her obstinacy to 
Henry II, her nephew, who then occupied the 
throne of France. Henry was voluptuous and 
ignorant, and, consequently, a bigot : he sent the. 
Chief Inquisitor, Oriz, to Ferrara, with a letter 
of instructions which Le Laboreur has preserved. 
It is too long to be given entire, but we must 
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make room for a few edifying extracts. Oriz 
is directed to hear the Duke's statement, and then 
to remonstrate with the lady, telling her that 
the king's grief is inexpressible ** for the dangers 
that menaced the body and soul of his only 
aunt;** that if she persevered in her errors, she 
would " lose the friendship and love of her good 
nephew to whom nothing was more odious than 
these detestable sectaries of whom he was the 
mortal enemy." Oriz was then directed to 
compel her to attend a series of sermons against 
heresy, and should these fail, he was to exhibit 
the following order, "His Majesty wills, com- 
mands, and entreats the Duke to keep the said 
lady secluded from all company and conversation, 
so that she should be unable to injure anybody 
but herself, and to deprive her of her children ; 
also to separate her from all her attendants of 
whatever nation they may be, who may be vehe- 
mently suspected of the said erroneous and false 
doctrines, and to have them brought to trial be- 
fore Oriz, who is experienced in these matters, 
which form part of his profession as chief inqui- 
sitor of the kingdom." Oriz acted on these or- 
ders ; the Duchess was separated from her chil- 
dren, and kept in confinement during the re- 
mainder of lier husband's life. 

On the death of the Duke, she returned to 
France, and took up her abode in the castle of 
Montargis, where she afforded a hospitable slielter 
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to the Huguenot refugees. Bratitdme says that 
she protected and fed more than three hundred 
of these unfortunate persons at a time. To her 
kindness and generosity in this respect, Calvin 
bears testimony in a letter too creditable to both 
to be omitted. 

" I know. Madam, how God has strengthened 
you to bear the rude assaults of your enemies, 
and how, by His grace, you have virtuously re- 
sisted all temptations, not shrinking from bearing 
the shame of Jesus Christ. You have been a 
nursing mother to the poor faithful, driven from 
their homes, not knowing where to seek a shelter. 
I know well that a princess, who looked merely 
to the opinions of the world, would deem it an 
insult that her castle should be called a Hdtel 
Dieu; but I could not confer greater honour 
on you than to use such an expression in re- 
cognition of the humanity with which you have 
afforded a refuge to the children of Gk)d. I 
have often thought, madam, that God had re- 
served such trials for your old age, to pay the 
arrears that you owe him for your timidity in 
former times. I speak after the manner of men ; 
for were you to do a hundred times, or a thou- 
sand times so much, it would not be sufficient 
to discharge your vast debt to him, for the in- 
finite blessings he has bestowed upon you. But, 
I perceive that he has bestowed high honour 
upon you by employing you in such a duty. 
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making you bear his banner that he might be 
glorified in you, enabling you to protect his 
Word, which is the inestimable treasure of sal- 
vation, and to be the refuge for the members 
of his Son's body." 

The fanatic Duke of Guise, had married the 
Princess of Ferrara, and was much annoyed by 
his mother-in-law's patronage of the Huguenots. 
He threatened to besiege her in her castle of 
Montargis, unless she abandoned heresy. Her 
reply was worthy of the daughter of Louis XH. 

"Consider well what you menace, for if you 
do come, I will place myself foremost in the 
breach, and try if you will have the audacity 
to kill the daughter of a king, whose death 
heaven and earth will be obliged to avenge on 
you and your line, even to the infant in the 
cradle." 

The lady would have kept her word; but 
Guise had the prudence to abandon the enter- 
prize. She continued to protect the Huguenots, 
without ever formally renouncing the Catholic 
religion, to the time of her death, which took 
place at Montargis, June 12th, 1575. Brantdme 
says, that she was diminutive in person, but of 
so high and indomitable a spirit that she was 
highly respected at court. As this lady's name 
is scarcely mentioned in history, we trust that 
we may be pardoned for digressing to render 
justice to her memory. 

VOL. II. c 
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• 

Calvin arrived at Geneva in 1536 ; the city had 
neither religious nor political organization, and he 
undertook the task of giving it both. Here, 
then, begins the influence of Calvin on British 
history ; for the constitution which he bestowed 
upon Geneva was the model constantly present 
to the minds of the Puritans, in the reign of 
Elizabeth and the Stuarts; and it was actually 
adopted in Scotland to the utmost extent that 
circumstances would permit. Calvin's first care 
was to publish "A confession of Faith, which 
all the citizens, inhabitants, and subjects of Ge- 
neva, are bound to swear that they will observe 
and keep." He had foreseen that he would be 
called upon to act as a legislator, and had long 
previously prepared this Confession, a Catechism, 
a Code of Discipline, and a Form of Church 
government. But his first step encountered a 
fierce resistance; the leaders of the party who 
had established the independence of Geneva, call- 
ed the Eidgenoss or "Friends of Unity," pro- 
tested loudly against imposing a compulsory 
creed upon the citizens ; most of them were 
young men of family, accustomed to indulge them- 
selves in the amusements of the age, and, there- 
fore, opposed to the rigid asceticism which it 
was Calvin's great object to establish. They 
nicknamed the great Reformer " The Mummy,'* 
and his friend Farel " The Windmill," and turn- 
ed into ridicule the apathy of the one and the 
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extravagant gestures of the other. But they 
were denounced from the pulpit as libertines, 
and, in spite of their efforts, the compulsory Con- 
fession was adopted ; all places of public entertain- 
ment were ordered to be closed at sunset ; games 
of chance, and village dances prohibited ; and the 
penalty of fine or imprisonment denounced against 
profane swearing, which was indeed a crying sin 
of the age. To these was soon added an edict 
for the strictest observance of the Sabbath, to 
which the Lutherans offered every opposition in 
their power, accusing Calvin of corrupting Chris- 
tianity by the introduction of Judaism. The 
controversy respecting Consubstantiation had al- 
ready divided the Reformers of Germany from 
those of Switzerland ; but Calvin's Confession 
added new elements of discord, which put an 
end for ever to all probability of union. 

Calvin objected to Luther and Zwingle, that 
their religious systems embodied too much of 
sentiment, boasting that his own was pure 
rationalism ; but, with strange inconsistency, he 
procured the establishment of a tribunal to exa- 
mine and punish all impugners of the faith, which 
was, in all but name, a Protestant Inquisition. 
In fact, he eventually declared that a reasonable 
creed was one about which nobody should rea- 
son. The Senate of Geneva obeyed all his ca- 
prices, and took cognizance of every breach of 
Church-discipline; it even descended to inquire 

c2 
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into the most minute violations of Calvinistic 
rule. The Register of the Republic for the 20th 
of May, 15S7, contains the following whimsical 
entry :— •" A married lady^ having gone out last 
Sunday, wearing her hair in longer curls than is 
decorous, which is a bad example, and contrary 
to what is taught by our Evangelical preachers, — 
it is ordered that she be committed to prison, 
together with her two companions, and the per- 
son who dressed her hair." We find another 
entry of a man convicted of card-playing, who 
was sentenced to be exposed in the pillory with 
the pack suspended from his neck ; and a third, 
of a magistrate sentenced to banishment for hav- 
ing spoken too respectfully of the Mass. These 
extravagancies were very oflfensive to the Eidge- 
noss ; unable to resist them publicly, they turned 
them into ridicule at their festive meetings, and 
an association was formed by the young nobles, 
the members of which called themselves "The 
Knights of the Artichoke," for the express pur- 
pose of ridiculing such rigid observances. CJal- 
vin attacked the Eidgenoss from the pulpit, and 
publicly blamed the magistrates for not punish- 
ing them as delinquents : the Senate disliked this 
interference, and on the 12th of March, 1588, the 
following edict appears in the Register : " Order- 
ed, that the preachers, but especially Farel and 
Calvin, be enjoined to abstain from politics." Nor 
was this the only sign of the waning influence of 
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Calvin, in Geneva ; the council resolved to adopt 
the system of discipline used in the other Pro- 
testant churches of Switzerland; Calvin and 
Farel, not only refused to conform, but on the 
following Easter, refused to administer the sacra- 
ment to their congregations, as if the city had 
been in a state of excommunication. The Syn 
dies assembled the people, and on the 23d of 
April, the two Reformers were ordered to quit 
Geneva in three days. 

After a short delay at Berne, where he vainly 
endeavoured to obtain a reversal of his sentence, 
Calvin removed to Strasburg, where he was 
honourably received. A contemporary letter 
gives us the following graphic description of his 
personal appearance at this period. " He re- 
sembles an old hermit of the Thebaid, emaciated 
by long vigils and fasting, his cheeks are sunken, 
his forehead furrowed, his face colourless as that 
of a corpse, but his brilliant eyes glow with an 
unearthly fire. His figure is slightly bowed, the 
bones seem bursting through his skin, but his 
step is steady and his head firm.'' Calvin was 
the only unmarried preacher at Strasburg, and 
finding that his celibacy gave oflfence, he wrote a 
circular to his friends, requesting they would look 
out for a wife suitable to a preacher, as he had no 
time for courtship, and supplying them with the 
following outline of the qualifications he required. 
*' I care not for personal charms; the only beauty 
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which delights me is that she should be chaste, 
economical, obedient, patient, and that there 
should be a reasonable hope of her being atten- 
tive to the care of my health." Several young 
ladies were proffered to the advertiser, but he 
gave the preference to Idelette Stoerder, the 
widow of an Anabaptist whom he had converted. 
She had a large family by her former husband, 
whom she educated with great care, and who 
found in Calvin a second father. 

The expulsion of the preachers who refused to 
adopt the Zwinglian formularies, had been effect- 
ed by the influence of Berne, which aimed at be- 
coming the metropolis of Swiss Protestantism ; 
but the Bernese soon manifested an intention of 
following up their religious victory by establish- 
ing a political supremacy over Geneva. Calvin's 
cause then appeared to be once more identified 
with that of the independence of the city, and 
those who had been most eager for his banish- 
ment were not less anxious for his return. Every 
possible honour was paid to him in the edict of 
recal; a herald at arms was sent to escort him 
from Strasburg, money was supplied to defray 
the expenses of his journey, one of the best 
houses of Geneva was assigned for his use, and 
his salary was fixed at five hundred florins an- 
nually, with a further allowance of com and 
wine. This was extraordinary munificence, at a 
time when the stipend of a Syndic was only 
twenty-five florins. 
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Restored to Geneva after three years of exile, 
Calvin had, at length, an opportunity of realizing 
his ideas of church-government. His plans were 
essentially Jewish; he resolved to establish a 
theocracy, such as he supposed to have existed 
when the Twelve Tribes were governed by the 
Judges. In his system, the Church was closely 
united, or rather identified with the State; the 
ministers were chosen by the State, but the Synod, 
or consistory of preachers and presbyters had 
jurisdiction over the consciences of the people, 
and it was the duty of the State to enforce its 
decrees. The clerical order, meeting in synod, 
had the sole power of conferring ordination on 
pastors and teachers, but the congregations, act- 
ing through the syndics, controlled their nomina- 
tion to parishes. The pastor took an oath of alle- 
giance to the laws of the State, but with this 
reservation, "Provided that they do not pre- 
judice the liberty which the servants of the Lord 
have to teach what the Lord has enjoined in his 
Holy Word." Subordinate to the pastors were 
doctors or lecturers, who gave oral explanations 
of the Old and New Testaments. This office 
was usually held by candidates for the ministry, 
and was a useful preparation for their future 
duties. 

The elders were the greatest novelty in Calvin's 
hierarchy ; they were laymen appointed to watch 
over public morals and church-discipline; they 
were elected conjointly by the clergy and the 
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Council of State, and it was enacted that a portion 
of that council should always consist of these 
functionaries. They were thus invested with 
civil authority, and formed a bond of connection 
between the Consistory and the Senate. Each 
elder took the following oath of oflSce : " I swear, 
according to the charge given me, to watch over 
all scandals, to hinder all blasphemies, idolatries, 
and misdemeanours, which are contrary to the 
honour of God and the Reformed order of the 
evangelical Church. When I discover anything 
which ouglit to be reported to the Consistory 
I will do my duty without hate, favour, or affec- 
tion, but solely to maintain the Church in good 
order and in the fear of the Lord." 

The Consistory was composed of six preachers 
and twelve elders; it met every Thursday and 
summoned offenders to its bar ; they could inflict 
ecclesiastical censures and excommunications ; 
those who refused submission to their authority 
were denounced to the Council of State. But 
this was not a sufficient approximation to a per- 
fect theocracy for Calvin ; he laments its incom- 
pleteness in several letters, declaring that he wish- 
ed to invest the preachers with absolute authority 
in religion, and a preponderating influence over 
the state. Indeed, his ideal character of a Chris- 
tian minister is marked by claims to larger autho- 
rity than was demanded by the Popes themselves. 

The minister, when he walks by the light of the 
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Eternal Word, is tfie most magnificent image of 
the Deity. Let others glory in their power, his 
is superior to that of all earthly dominations. His 
mission is to make every living thing bend be- 
neath the yoke of the Word ; he brings down the 
mighty from their seat and exalts the humble and 
meek. It is his part to extend the kingdom of 
God, and beat down Satan under his feet ; to feed 
the flock, to chase away the wolves, to teach the 
docile, to chastise the incredulous, and, if it be ne- 
cessary, to call down lightning from Heaven, and 
launch the thunderbolt in the name of Jehovah. 
The minister or pastor is as necessary to Christian 
society as light or heat to this physical world.** 

It is no wonder that the English and Scotch 
ministers who found shelter at Geneva should be 
80 influenced by witnessing the supremacy of the 
pastors in this theocracy as to be impatient both 
of Royal and Episcopal authority when they re* 
turned home; they must have ever had before 
their eyes a vision of a spiritual republic, in which 
the ministry would be the chief aristocracy, and 
the preachers invested with the same authority as 
the Jewish prophets. The civil and criminal 
codes of Geneva were subjected to Calvin's revi- 
sion when he had completed his system of ecclesi- 
astical disciplines. He generally proposed to him- 
self the Levitical law as his model; but in one 
enactment he clearly followed the Grand Turk, — 
faithless wives were doomed to be drowned in the 
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Lake with their eyes open, the legislator having 
dispensed with the decent ceremony of the sack 
used on the shores of the Bosphorus. The code 
of Draco was gentleness itself compared with the 
penal enactments of Geneva. Against idolatry 
and blasphemy it denounced the single word, — 
Death : against heresy, death ; against adultery, 
death ; against the child who cursed or struck a pa- 
rent, death; against sorcery and witchcraft, death. 
It enjoins the. use of torture, and allows confes- 
sions obtained on the rack to be read in evidence. 
Here is the record of a story which begins like a 
fairy tale, and ends like an anecdote of Domitian. 
There was a rich citizen, named Henry Philip 
Le Neveu, who had for fifteen years an image 
painted on glass, which he called his familiar spi* 
rit, asserting that it whispered in his ear answers 
to any question he chose to ask. Le Neveu had 
a handsome wife, whose ramblings often excited 
his suspicions, and he began to consult the oracle 
respecting her whereabouts. The indiscreet image 
told him tales of which he had better have re- 
mained in ignorance ; the poor man told the tale 
to his neighbours, and it was soon spread through 
the dty that he possessed an image that could 
speak, and a wife who wished the image to be si- 
lent. The matter reached the ears of the Council. 
Le Neveu was arrested, and beheaded as a con- 
juror. " Whereupon,'* says the record, ** the 
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image became silent^, and never was known to tell 
tales again." 

We may add two instances of Grcnevese justice, 
which even such a historian as Spon seriously ap- 
plauds as "rivalling the severity of ancient Rome/* 
A citizen, having been condemned by the Select 
Council to be publicly whipped for the crime of 
adultery, appealed to the Council of the Two 
Hundred. When his process was reviewed, the 
Council, considering that he had previously been 
pardoned for the same offence, condemned him to 
death, to the great astonishment of the criminal, 
who little suspected such a result of his appeal. 
A banker was, some time afterwards, executed for 
the same offence ; he died very penitently, bless- 
ing God that justice had been so severely observ- 
ed. To this specimen of justice we must add an- 
other of mercy. John Roset confessed on the 
rack that he had been guilty of the crime of adul- 
tery, with which he was charged. He was con- 
demned to death ; but one of his judges, pitying 
the sufferings he had endured, exerted himself to 
obtain a commutation of punishment ; the Coun- 
cil decreed that he should only be flogged through 
the city, and imprisoned for ten years. We find 
record of a child sentenced to be hanged for curs- 
ing his parents ; another, to be flogged for saying 
that his mother was a she-devil ; a girl to be ex- 
communicated for putting on boys' clothes, and 
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her mother for not hindering her ; u woman con- 
demned to banishment for singing profane songs 
to psalm tunes ; a man to imprisonment for read- 
ing the tales of Poggio; another, for reading 
Amadis de Gaul ; a peasant to the same punish- 
ment for swearing at his cattle ; and, finally, sen- 
tence of close confinement on an Eidgeoss who 
had said that hypocrisy was the best qualification 
for election to the Consistory. 

The Tribunal of Morals was established to aid 
the Council and Consistory ; it prohibited games 
of cards, dice, and skittles, dancing, the use of 
strong wines and expensive ornaments; it pre- 
scribed the shape of breeches, shoes, and petti- 
coats, and entered into every minute detail of bed 
and board. Three jolly tanners were sentenced 
to be imprisoned for a week, and kept on bread 
and water, for having eaten three dozen of path 
at their breakfast, ** which was a great excess ;'* 
and a man named Chapuis was confined for four 
days, because he had persisted in having his son 
named Claude, when the minister had recom* 
mended him to call the boy Abraham ! 

The persecution of Gruet was still more atro* 
cious : he had provoked Calvin's enmity by op- 
posing the French settlers in Geneva, and writing 
lampoons against their leaders. Calvin laid it 
down as a principle of his code, in so many words. 
" All who contravene this (the Reformed doc- 
trine), whether by word or will, are rebels against 
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God, deserving grievous punishment." Gruet was 
accused of opposing the Calvinistic creed ; he was 
arrested on the suspicion of having posted a libel- 
lous placard, which Calvin himself declares was 
not in his hand-writing ; his papers were seized, 
and the search after these papers was extended to 
the dust-hole and cesspool ! From the fragments 
thus collected a charge of heresy was framed ; he 
was placed upon the rack, and tortured to the ut- 
most limit of human endurance; he was then 
dragged to the scaffold and beheaded. Calvin 
was not yet satisfied; he insisted that Gruet's 
book, as he perversely called all the fragments of 
paper found in his lodging, should be formally 
condemned and burned by the common hangman. 
The Council was perplexed, and declared its ina- 
bility to draw up a process against scraps of dirty 
paper ; but Calvin came to their aid, and the pa- 
per of instructions with which he furnished the 
judges is still preserved in his hand-writing in the 
archives of Berne. 

Few subjects would afford more strange revela- 
tions of human strength and weakness than the 
lives of the scholars-errant of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Next to Servetus, the most remarkable 
of ftie class was Sebastian Castalio, whose Dia- 
logues were in his own day considered superior 
to those of Erasmus. His real name was Chatil- 
lon ; but he informs us, that while yet a boy, 
he was declaiming some passages of a Greek 
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tragedy on the banks of the Saone, which washed 
his native village, when an unknown voice saluted 
him by the name of Castalio. A name derived 
from the Castalian fount dear to the Muses had 
irresistible charms for the young enthusiast; he 
adopted it, as he says, ^^ with more pleasure than 
a lover embraces a mistress," and resolved to make 
himself worthy of it by renewed literary exertion. 
His devotion to study was wondrous; he rose 
before the sun, gave the morning to Greek, mid- 
day to Latin, and the evening to Hebrew. At 
the age of twenty he' resolved to travel through 
Germany, and set out in apostolic guise, for he 
had neither purse nor scrip, nor two coats, scarcely 
indeed more than the tatters of one. He main- 
tained himself by giving lessons in the classics, or 
by correcting the press in towns where there were 
printing establishments ; but the poverty of his 
appearance, and the ruggedness of his address, 
often prevented him from obtaining either em- 
ployment, and he then supported himself, literally, 
as ** a hewer of wood and drawer of water." He 
informs us, that at this time his greatest luxury 
was a piece of black bread steeped in milk, but 
that he could rarely obtain the milk, and was 
compelled to moisten the bread with water. He 
bore his privations with a light heart, and even 
considered this period the happiest of his life. 

At Basle Castalio found more regular employ- 
ment than he had elsewhere obtained ; he was 
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enabled to publish his four books of Biblical 
Dialogues^ which in classical purity of style and 
language are superior to most of the Latin works 
of that agCtf Soon after, he published a Greek 
poem on the Life of St. John the Baptist, with 
which Melancthon was so delighted that he made 
it the subject of several lectures at Wittemberg. 
Unfortunately, in those days of religious contro- 
versy the Muses themselves had become theo- 
logians; Castalio's poem entered deeply into the 
mysterious question of predestination, and he 
maintained that this doctrine could not be recon* 
ciled to the manifest signs of beneficence and 
justice in the moral government of Providence. 

When Calvin was forced to seek shelter in 
Geneva, Castalio paid him a visit ; friendship was 
soon formed between them, for the pastor of 
Geneva was able to appreciate the extraordinary 
learning of his visitor^ and Castalio, who was 
simple as a child, delighted to display his re- 
sources to one who understood their value. He 
gave Calvin some instructions in the languages 
and in medicine, for the learned wanderer had 
solaced himself on many a wearisome march by 
studying botany and the medicinal value of 
plants, so that, we are assured by his cotem- 
poraries, he had acquired greater skill than most 
medical practitioners of the time. He rented a 
garret from Calvin, but was one day unexpect- 
edly ejected '^to make room for the servant of 
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that great lady, Miss de Vergers;** this servant- 
girl fell sick^ Castalio heard that she belonged 
to his native village, and, notwithstanding, his 
vexation at her occupying his garret, he attended 
lier gratuitously until she was restored to health. 

When Calvin returned to Geneva he obtained 
the regency of the college for Castalio, hoping 
that his occupations as a poet and teacher would 
divert him from religious controversy. But Cas- 
talio, like Servetus, had become ambitious of 
theological fame; he undertook a translation of 
the Old Testament, which he hoped would rival 
that of Luther, and in the preface to this work 
be denied the canonical authority of the Book of 
Canticles in coarser terms than the occasion re- 
quired. At this time he was seeking admission 
to the ministry; the plague had appeared in 
Geneva ; so frightful and fatal were its ravages 
that most of the clergy refused to enter the pest* 
house, while he volunteered his medical and 
spiritual superintendence. The following is the 
entry on the registry of the city, under the date 
May 1st, 1543 ; '* Chatillon, or Castalio, the 
regent of the college, has offered himself as 
minister of the plague-hospital ; several ministers 
have refused to enter it, declaring that they 
would sooner go to the devil." The Council 
seemed disposed to gratify his wishes, and re« 
ferred the matter to Calvin, as appears from the 
entry dated the 1-1 th of the following January. 
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" Mr. Calvin has reported that Sebastian, regent 
of the schools, is a man of deep erudition, but 
that he entertains opinions which unfit him for 
the ministry, and besides that he complains of 
the smallness of his salary." The Council re- 
solved that Castalio should be admonished to rest 
content with his emoluments, and to confine his 
attention to the business of his school. Sebastian 
easily guessed the source of this rebuff, and, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the times, challenged 
Calvin to a public disputation. He fought seve- 
ral of these intellectual duels ; but one fragment 
of his orations will serve as a specimen of Cas- 
talio's powers. Standing before the Consistory, 
surrounded by the pastors and elders, and looking 
firmly on Calvin's impassive countenance, Castalio 
took for his text the passage from St. Paul, 
(2 Tim. ii. 24,) *' The servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle unto all men.'' On this 
he dilated in the following fervid strain : " Are 
we the servants of God ? Look to St. Paul, 4iis 
true servant! we are the slaves of our appetites 
and passions. Paul watched night and day over 
the Church, we spend the night in play ; he was 
sober, we are drunkards ; he was chaste, we are 
debauched; Paul was tormented by seditions, 
we excite them ; Paul was thrown into chains, 
we fetter those who venture to oppose us ; Paul 
depended on the arm of the Lord, we on the arm 
of flesh ; Paul suffered, we torment others." 

VOL. II. D 
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After such an exhibition, Geneva was no longer 
a. safe abode for Castalio ; he removed to Basle, 
but he carried with him honourable certificates 
to his character and ability, both from Calvin 
and the Council. 

It was not long before Castalio took the field in 
form as a controversialist. He published a work on 
Predestination, to which Calvin made a bitter reply. 
Castalio made a still sharper retort ; but just at this 
time his adversary laid himself open by the burning 
of Servetus, and the ex-regent boldly branded the 
act as an inexcusable murder. We shall resume the 
history of Servetus in another page, after we have 
concluded our account of Castalio. Calvin replied 
in two tracts of unequalled virulence : one entitled 
" A reply to certain Calumnies and Blasphemies," 
the other, " The Slanders of a buflPoon." Castalio 
made a noble reply, which is one of the most in- 
teresting pieces of literary history in existence. 
It is, unfortunately, scarcely known, even to scho* 
lars, and there is, therefore, no need of apology for 
the length of our extracts. Sebastian thus an- 
swers what he calls the " farrago of accusations'* : — 
" You have lavished on me, Calvin, in your libel, 
all the injurious reproaches which hate could in* 
spire ; according to your account, I am a blas- 
phemer, a barking dog, an ignorant wretch, an 
impostor, a debauchee, a charlatan, and a scoun- 
drel. You cry out. May God close the mouth 
of this Satan ! But you forget, Calvin, that you 
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are the author of * The Life of a Christian/ 
which contains such wise sentiments that many 
have advised me to write and ask if * The Calum- 
nies of a buffoon' and * The Life of a Christian,' 
have issued from the same pen. What then ? 
have I any resemblance to the portrait you have 
traced of me — am I full of fraud, impudence, 
blasphemy and impiety ? If you knew of these 
defects, how did it happen that you and your 
friends, in spite of my reiterated refusals, com- 
pelled me to accept the regency of the College 
of Geneva? How could you, who knew me so 
well, choose a man so degraded by vice to in- 
struct youth in a city which you are accustomed 
to honour with the title of Holy? Tell me, 
what means this flattering certificate of my life 
and morals, which you placed in my hands when 
I voluntarily quitted Geneva ? 

"You reproach me with the support you af- 
forded me at Strasburg! True, I lodged with 
you for about a week, when I was obliged *to 
cede my chamber to Mademoiselle des Vergers,* 
who came to visit you with her son and her 
servants, but I paid you for every morsel I re- 
ceived. 

" How cordially you and Beza hate me ! you 

* This is not the only insinuation against the young lady 
which Castalio has made ; it is not, however, certain that the 
boy who accompanied her to Strasburg was her son; in one 
account he is called her younger brother. 

D 2 
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believe or pretend to believe every evil said of 
me, and you give no heed to the good. Your 
emissaries induce you to receive whatever they 
please, respecting me : you deceive them as they 
deceive you, by telling a thousand fables of your 
own invention. Have you not represented me 
as a dangerous Cabalist* having at his command 
a multitude of servants spread over the city and 
through the country? In fact, duped by your 
representations, some Frenchmen who came from 
Strasburg to Basle, expecting to find me in the 
midst of a crowd of satellites, resplendent with 
gold, were astonished to behold a poor little man, 
broken in health, wretchedly clothed^ and think- 
ing of nothing but living in peace with all man- 
kind. Though the magistrates refuse to listen 
to you, still you endeavour to degrade me by 
infamous charges ; you assail my books with 
revilings and anathemas ; you write against me, 
and you use every exertion to have me deprived 
of the privilege of reply/* 

One of the charges which Calvin brought 
against his former friend, was that of robbery. 
" Tell me," he demanded in his second pamphlet, 
" when, sometime ago, with a hook in your hand, 
you fished up from the Rhine, wood for your 
fires, did you not feel that you were taking the 
property of others ?" 

* Cabalist and Alchemist were in Castalio's age considered 
as synonymous. 
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It is scarcely possible to read Castalio's reply 
without tears. "When I was reduced to the 
most abject misery, and did not wish to abandon 
my translation of the Scriptures — for I would 
have preferred to beg from door to door — I took 
a crook and searched for the wood floating on 
the Rhine, which belonged to nobody, and I 
took home the fragments I fished up, that I 
might have the means of warming myself and 
my children in the severity of a cold winter." 

Castalio was, in the end, deprived of his situa- 
tion at Basle, and perished of sheer starvation. 
The senate, too late recognizing his merits, de- 
creed him a public funeral ; but he was not al- 
lowed to rest in the grave; the family of Gry- 
naeus, in whose tomb he was interred, exhumed his 
remains, and they would have remained unburied 
but for the charity of three Poles who had for- 
merly been his pupils ; they had the body con- 
veyed to the principal church, and decently in- 
terred in a private grave. 

Bolsec was another sufferer for opposing Cal- 
vin*s doctrine of Predestination ; a tenet to which 
his followers were so attached that the Puritans 
in the English house of Commons once voted 
** Papists and Arniiinians capital enemies to the 
State." Bolsec had the good fortune to escape 
with life, and we may, therefore, pass over the 
history of his sufferings to relate the fate of a 
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more memorable victim^ the eccentric and un- 
fortunate Servetus. 

We left Michael Servetus (p. 13) safe under 
the protection of the Archbishop of Vienne, and 
in possession of ample means for indulging his 
literary pursuits. The passion for controversy, 
however, still ruled his mind, and he was par- 
ticularly anxious for a tilting-match with Calvin 
who boasted of having formerly frightened him 
from the list. Chance afforded the means of 
gratifying his desire; there was a bookseller at 
Lyons, named Frellon, a dealer in prohibited 
books, who was in constant communication with 
Calvin, being secretly the publisher of his works 
in France. Through him Servetus wrote to 
Calvin under his fictitious name, propounding 
some acute objections to certain propositions in 
the ** Christian Institutes." Calvin soon divined 
the real name of his correspondent, and replied 
in a tone of contumelious arrogance. Servetus 
rejoined in the same dictatorial style, but his 
letter remained unanswered ; he was, however, 
so little aware of the offence he had given, that 
he complained of this silence to Frellon. He 
little knew that Calvin had already determined 
on his death. In 1546, he wrote to Farel : " Ser- 
vetus lately wrote to me and added to his letter 
a long volume of his ravings, declaring, arrogantly, 
that I should find in it new and wondrous mat- 
ters. He says that he will come here if I please ; 
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but I will not pledge myself for his safety. 
Should he come and my authority be of any avails I 
will not suffer him to escape alive.'^ 

Servetus had now devoted four years to the 
composition of a work, which he finally hoped 
would immortalize his name ; it was entitled 
'* The Restoration of Christianity," and formed 
an octavo volume of about eight hundred pages 
of the closest print. It assailed the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity, and propounded in its 
stead, a theory which is utterly unintelligible; 
but it attacked Calvin's system of Predestination 
intelligibly enough, declaring that the author of 
such a system could be no better than a stock 
or a stone. This work was originally offered to 
Marrin of Basle for publication ; but after hav- 
ing read a few lines he sent back the manuscript. 
Anybody else would have been discouraged ; but 
to Servetus " The danger's self was here alone," 
and he resolved to have the book printed in 
Vienne. He went to the house of ArnoUet and 
Gueroult, which was precisely the most thorough- 
ly Catholic of all the printing-establishments in 
France, and proffered them his work for publi- 
cation. They asked to see it; the manuscript 
was produced, and a few pages read ; but the 
printers might just as well have listened to so 
much Arabic or Chinese; the specimen was so 
profoundly metaphysical, that it was impossible 
to discover the slightest clue to its object or 
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purpose. Servetus saw the difficulty of the wor- 
thy printers, and removed it in a moment ; " The 
work," said he, *• is a refutation of the errors of 
Calvin and Melancthon ; it is sure of success, 
provided we keep secret the name of the author, 
the printers, and the place of publication ; I will 
defray the expences, and correct the proofs ; — 
moreover, I will give you a hundred crowns in 
addition, as a bonus." All that ArnoUet and 
Gueroult understood was, that the book was 
directed against two arch-heretics ; they could 

m 

not have suspected that Servetus assailed hete- 
rodoxy and orthodoxy at the same instant, and 
whatever other doubts they might have had were 
removed by the promise of the hundred crowns. 

An edition of eight hundred copies was print- 
ed ; the books were distributed to the principal 
publishers in France and Germany ; a portion of 
them being sent, of course, to Frellon, at Lyons, 
with the compliments of his friend " Villonova- 
nus. Doctor of Medicine," which, as we have said, 
was the name that now sheltered Servetus. Frel- 
lon being about as much puzzled by the author's 
abstruse reasoning as the worthy printers, sent 
some copies to Calvin, as being a work in which 
he was likely to feel an interest. He was not 
mistaken, Calvin felt deeply interested in the 
matter, and resolved on the instant destruction 
of Servetus. He, a Protestant minister, and an 
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exile for conscience sake, denounced Servetus, as 
a heretic, to the Inquisition. 

It is only by comparing D'Artigny's researches 
in the archives of Vienne with those of Galiffe in 
the records of Geneva that we can trace the crafty 
means which were employed by Calvin to effect 
his purpose. Among the refugees at Geneva was 
Trie, a Huguenot of Lyons, who maintained a 
friendly correspondence with his cousin, a mer- 
chant of that city, and a firm adherent of the Pa- 
pacy. This cousin was named Ameys ; he was 
very anxious to bring Trie back to his old church, 
and sometimes pressed him so hard that Trie had 
recourse to Calvin to assist him in his answers. 
Under the direction of his pastor. Trie wrote to 
Ameys that he would never be induced to rejoin 
a Church which had permitted such blasphemies 
against the Saviour as had been recently published 
in Lyons and Vienne. With the letter were sent 
some leaves of the " Christianismi Restitutio," as a 
specimen of the blasphemies of Servetus. Ameys 
laid the letter before the Inquisitor, Matthew 
Oriz, and he brought it under the notice of the 
Cardinal de Tournon. A commission of inquiry 
was issued ; the house of Servetus or Villonovanus 
was searched; but the Commissioners were at 
fault, for Servetus denied everything, and the 
printers knew nothing. Michael Oriz induced 
Ameys to write to his cousin, and obtain the en- 
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tire volume, of which a few leaves had been laid 
before him. It had no name attached to it, and, 
therefore, proved nothing ; but Calvin added the 
letters which had been formerly sent to him 
through Frellon, and some of the earlier works of 
Servetus, The Inquisitor was still at a loss, for it 
might be said that the letters to Calvin were only- 
designed to provoke a mock intellectual combat, 
which was a favourite amusement with the learn- 
ed of the day, and he had not the slightest suspi- 
cion that Servetus and Villonovanus were one 
and the same person. This was the point to 
which Calvin desired to bring the matter ; he for- 
warded proofs of the required identity, and Ser- 
vetus was of course arrested. The Archbishop 
and clergy of Vienne pitied the unfortunate man ; 
they connived at his escape from prison, and se- 
cretly furnished him with a sum of money to sup- 
port him in his flight. Servetus left his prison 
very leisurely, and took the road to Switzerland, 
intending to make his way to Naples, and resume, 
under a new name, his profession of physician. 
On the 18th of July, 1553, he reached Geneva, 
where he unaccountably remained until the 18th 
of August. On that day, just as he was preparing 
for his departure, he was arrested by one of the 
syndics, instigated by Calvin, to whom his place 
of residence had been made known by a spy. 
The prison to which he was now conveyed was 
far better secured than that of Vienne. The trial. 
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which was protracted for several weeks, was no- 
thing better than a series of theological disputes, 
in which the accused was harassed by captious 
questions, and refused the aid of an advocate. He 
wrote to the Council, declaring that his prison 
was a filthy cell, in which he was in danger of 
perishing from filth and want of clean clothes. 
The Council mercifully ordered that he should be 
allowed a change of linen, but Calvin interfered, 
and compelled the order to be rescinded ! 

Servetus was arrested on the 13th of August; 
it was not until the 24th of October that the 
judges took into consideration the result of the 
various interrogatories to which he had been sub- 
jected. All condemned his opinions as heretical, 
but a spirited few opposed the sentence of capital 
punishment, and protracted the deliberation for 
three days. They were overborne at length by 
the majority, and the unfortunate man was doom- 
ed to the stake. Calvin exultingly records the 
terror with which the wretched victim heard his 
terrible doom. " Let not the vile heretics boast 
of the obstinacy of their hero as of the constancy 
of a martyr. It was the stupidity of a brute beast 
that he displayed when he heard his sentence. 
As soon as it was announced, Ms eyes became 
like those of an idiot, then he heaved profound 
sighs and roared like a madman. He ceased not 
to shout, in the Spanish fashion, * Mercy ! mercy !' " 

All honour be to Castalio for his noble reply to 
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this indecent tirade! "The warrior," he says, 
" may tremble at the sight of death, but his fear 
is not that of a brute. Hezekiah mourned when 
a death less cruel than that of Servetus was an- 
nounced to him. Job, that hero of patience, 
groaned in anguish when his enemies brought 
him news far less terrible than the intelligence 
which Servetus heard. And did not Christ him- 
self exclaim upon the cross. My God ! my God ! 
why hast thou forsaken me ?" 

Farel was the minister chosen to accompany 
the victim to the pile. He went early to the pri- 
son, and, at his suggestion, Servetus sought an 
interview with Calvin, which was granted. The 
Spaniard besought pardon for any offence he 
might have committed. " God is my witness,'* 
replied Calvin, " that I have not held in memory 
the ills done to me. I have shown mildness to all 
my enemies, and great kindness to you in parti- 
cular, which has been answered only by insults. 
But speak not of me now, I beseech you ; there 
is only time for you to call upon God and retract 
your errors." \A^vn^u.^:w^ ^L^^.»'\ ^\ ^K' 

Servetus was silent; Calvin withdrew: the 
ministers of the law appeared to claim their vic- 
tim, and the procession began to move from the 
prison. A halt was made opposite the Hotel de 
Ville, where the fearful sentence was read aloud ; 
when it was finished, one of the attendants^ ac- 
cording to form, struck the prisoner with his staff. 
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Servetus was so weak, that the blow brought him 
to his knees. " Give me the sword," he exclaim- 
ed, " and not the flames, where my soul may be 
lost in despair. If I have sinned, it was through 
ignorance." Farel raised him up, saying, " Con- 
fess your crime, and God will have mercy upon 
your soul!" "I am not criminal," replied Ser- 
vetus; **I have not deserved death. May God 
help me, and pardon my transgressions !" " If 
you go on thus, I must leave you," said Farel. 
The unhappy man was silent. When he arrived 
within sight of the pile, he fell upon the ground, 
uttering the most agonizing yells; he was soon 
raised up, chained to the stake, a heap of, straw 
containing a large quantity of sulphur was placed 
upon his head, and over this his book was sus- 
pended. In this situation he was kept for a con- 
siderable time, while Farel urged him to recant, 
and save his soul. Servetus made no answer ; the 
pile was lighted, the flames rose, one piercing scream 
of mortal agony was heard, and all was over. 

Calvin foresaw the horror and indignation 
which the burning of Servetus would excite, and 
had prepared for his defence by asking the advice 
of the principal Protestant churches of Switzer- 
land during the trial. Zurich, Schaffhausen, 
Berne, and Be^e joined in recommending that 
the heretic should be burned. The church of 
Basle went farther : George David, of that city, 
wrote letters, under a fictitious signature, in fa* 
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vour of Servetus to the congregations of Holland 
and Switzerland : the secret was discovered after 
his death ; his body was disinterred, burned, and 
the ashes thrown to the winds. Melancthon and 
Bucer sent letters of approbation to Calvin, and 
they are usually printed with the Defence, or 
rather, the triumphant boast, which he had the 
bad taste to publish. ^ 

About the same time, Calvin finally triumphed 
over the Eidgenoss, or Libertines, as they were 
called ; some of the leaders were executed, and 
the rest banished, and it was declared a capital 
offence to propose their recall. He was now the 
absolute ruler of the republic ; his wife had died 
in 1549, and he remained a widower the rest of his 
days, devoting himself entirely to study, and to 
diffusing his principles by the extensive corre- 
spondence which he maintained with nearly all 
the Reformed churches of Europe. In this labour 
he had the good fortune to obtain the assistance 
of Beza, a sound scholar, a pleasing poet, and a 
polished courtier. In his youth, Beza had pub- 
lished some of the most licentious odes and epi- 
grams to be found in the Latin language, and 
some doubts have been thrown on the purity of 
his morals during his ministry at Geneva. There 
is, however, no evidence of impropriety in his 
conduct, and, probably, the only foundation for 
the scandal was the contrast between his courtly 
politeness and the gross rudeness of many of the 
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other preachers. His treatise "On the Punish- 
ment of Heretics/* is an elaborate and heavy vin- 
dication of Calvin ; but there is in all his other 
writings an ease and elegance which none of 
the Reformers attained with the exception of 
Melancthon. 

Calvin's literary, epistolary, and ministerial la- 
bours, were perfectly astonishing, especially as 
his health was always feeble, and as he regarded 
relaxation of almost any kind as criminal. There 
is, however, no excitement in any of his pro- 
ductions; he scolds in very admirable logic ; when 
he showers opprobrious epithets on adversaries, 
there is a coolness in their use and a steadiness 
in their application which contrast powerfully 
with the impetuous and boiling passions of Lu- 
ther. If Calvin wishes to crush an enemy, he 
calls him " a dog ;" when the enemy makes a bold 
fight, he calls him *^a mad dog," and describes 
his biting, barking, &c. ; he rarely gets beyond 
the single metaphor, and even when he does, 
takes care to let the reader see that he has not 
lost his temper. In such a case, Luther would 
have identified his antagonist with Satan, then 
changed him into a lion, a serpent, a toad, de. 
rived some score of metaphors from each trans- 
mutation, and have expended all his animosity 
before he got to the end of the sentence. There 
was something amusing in the extravagant satire 
of Luther ; but the virulence of Calvin is con- 
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centrated and terrible. Even his hand-writing 
bears the impress of sternness ; it is perpendi- 
cular and sharp, like a piece of stenography, and 
full of contractions, which render it very difficult 
to decipher. In his latter years, he generally 
dictated to a secretary, which saved a world of 
trouble to his correspondents. The letters which 
have been preserved amount to several thou- 
sands ; they are the most dry and spiritless com- 
positions imaginable, not a passage in them ex- 
hibits pity, sympathy, or tenderness of heart; 
he looked upon events as irresistibly decreed, and 
instead of rejoicing or lamenting on what he 
believed beyond human control, he viewed them 
as a logician does the premises of an argument. 
His resolutions were inflexible ; we have seen 
that he had determined upon the death of Ser- 
vetus seven years before the Spaniard fell into 
his power ; with equal firmness he set himself to 
establish in Geneva, the Theocracy, of which, at 
an early age, he had described the ideal model in 
his " Christian institutes," and to the latest hour 
of his life all his energies were directed to pre- 
vent any deviation from that model. 

Coldness and severity, were equally remarkable 
in Calvin's character and in his system. No 
Reformer was so sternly opposed to the use of 
statues, pictures, and ornaments in churches ; he 
would not listen to the arguments so often urged 
by the moderate Lutherans that " images are the 
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Bible of the man who cannot read." He was 
equally insensible to the beauties of the fine 
arts, and of nature. When he visited Italy, he 
did not bestow a glance on the triumphs of 
genius accumulated around him, nor a thought 
on the classic reminiscences connected with that 
country. During his entire residence at Geneva, 
we can find no allusion to the sublime scenery 
that was daily before his eyes; the mountains, 
the rivers, the lake, the eternal snows of the 
Alps^ and the brilliant verdure of the fields, were 
to him as if they had never existed. ** It would 
seem,'* says one of his eulogists, Pqul Henry, 
** as if God had condemned him to pass his life 
in the steppes of Tartary, or in the forests of 
the North." This asceticism was one great source 
of his power while he lived, and of his influence 
after his death ; it seemed to his admirers to 
place him beyond the pale of ordinary humanity, 
and to present him to the imagination not merely 
as an inflexible lawgiver, but as the personifica- 
tion of inflexible law. Some of his eulogists 
have gone so far as to state that Calvin never 
changed an opinion; this, however, is not true, 
and it would not be to his credit if it were, for 
it would show him to be incapable of profiting 
by experience. On one subject, unfortunately, 
he changed his mind for the worse ; when first the 
** Christian Institutes" were published they con- 
tained an eloquent argument in favour of tole- 
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ration, to part of which Servetus appealed from 
the depths of his dungeon. Here is the passage: 
" Though it may be wrong to form friendship 
or intimacy with those who hold pernicious opi- 
nions, yet must we contend against them only 
by exhortations, by kindly instructions, by cle- 
mency, by mildness, by prayers to Gk)d, that 
they may be so changed as to bear good fruits, 
and be restored to the unity of the Church. 
And not only are erring Christians to be so 
treated, but even Turks and Saracens.*' To re- 
tain such passages after a Protestant inquisition 
had been established in Geneva, would have been 
to preserve the record of his own condemnation, 
and they were, therefore, cancelled by the author 
in subsequent editions. 

The doctrines of Predestination and Election, 
were so strenuously supported by Calvin that 
they have become associated with his name, and 
he is usually regarded as the originator and 
author of what is commonly called Calvinism. 
This prevalent error deserves to be corrected. The 
questions of Fate and Necessity are as old as 
the first efibrts of the mind in philosophical 
speculation. The Greeks were taught to believe 
that the gods themselves were subject to the 
irresistible decrees of destiny ; the Stoic philo- 
sophers substituted Fate for Deity, and even 
Atheists believed in a chain of necessary causa- 
tion by which events were brought into existence. 
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in the same manner as physical phenomena by 
the laws of matter. Mohammed was, at the 
least, as stern a Predestinarian as Calvin ; the 
irresistible decree of the Institutes was anticipated 
by the Table of Destiny in the Koran ; if we 
go into the more remote East, we shall find the 
same doctrine professed by the most influential 
philosophic sects on the banks of the Ganges, 
and by the most popular of the sages that an- 
ciently flourished in China. The question of Pre- 
destination is, in fact, more a philosophic pro- 
blem than a subject of religious belief; it touches 
religion only when it is brought into contact 
with another question, ** Man's responsibility for 
his actions/' It is not necessary to inquire how 
far Calvinism has a tendency to produce Antino- 
mianism, because, in point of fact, the most ex- 
travagant lengths of belief in Predestination have 
not produced profligacy of life. On the con- 
trary, Fatalists have generally been the most 
rigid and severe of moralists ; such was the cha- 
racter of the Stoics in Greece and Rome, of the 
Pharisees in Judea, and of the Puritans in Scot- 
land and England. 

Neither was Calvin the first who endeavoured 
to combine the doctrine of Predestination with 
Christianity, and form from both a system of 
election and reprobation. The attempt was early 

made in the schookjoOd?.?^ a^d the specu- 
lations of the Greek fathers were introduced into 
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western Christendom by St. Augustine. We are 
not among those who are disposed to defer to 
Augustine's authority; we hold it to be easily 
demonstrable that he founded his doctrine of 
Predestination, as forming a part of Christianity, 
on a complete misapprehension and misapplica- 
tion of texts. But this is not the place for en- 
tering into the controversy: our only object is 
to show, what Calvin himself has very broadly 
stated, that the union of the Pagan, or philo- 
sophic, theory of fate with the doctrines of the 
Gospel, was attempted and accomplished long 
before Calvin was born. The Predestinarian 
creed was, in fact, adopted by him and Beza, 
when they were studying the works of St. Augus- 
tine at Bourges ; we learn from Calvin's writings 
that the terrible consequences of this doctrine 
pressed heavily on his mind ; he feared that he 
had been stamped by the decree of reprobation. 
Referring to this anxious, we might almost say 
agonizing, period of his life in later times, he 
says, " O God ! as often as I descended into my- 
self, or raised my soul to thee, an extreme horror 
seized me which no sacrifices or expiations could 
remedy." A miraculous interposition, he subse- 
quently declares, revealed to him that he was 
one of the elect, and drew him out of the slough 
of Popery. 

It would be curious to inquire how it happen- 
ed that most of the men who have effected great 
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revolutions in the world, have been rigid Pre- 
destinarians ; — Mohammed, St. Bernard, Calvin, 
Cromwell, Frederic the Great, and Napoleon, are 
familiar instances, and the list might easily be 
extended. — "It was written in the table of 
destiny," was a consolation for every calamity 
they endured, and an excuse for every evil they 
inflicted. Perhaps they might have been con- 
scious of moments in their career, when a slight 
and, apparently, trifling circumstance, would have 
altered their entire course of life, and that the 
vast importance of the result, led them to be- 
lieve that the direction of the event was not 
fortuitous. It was very likely that Mohammed 
should reject a belief which ascribed to a happy 
combination of chances, the elevation of a camel- 
driver to the dictatorship of Asia; and that 
Cromwell should look beyond human causes for 
a connection between the events which raised a 
burgess of Huntingdon to be the arbitrator of 
Europe. It is easier to trace the influence of 
the Predestinarian creed in producing coldness 
of heart, inflexibility of temperament, and a 
callous indifference to human suffering. Crom- 
well relates, in his despatches, his atrocious mas- 
sacres at Drogheda and Wexford, with as little 
of human feeling or sympathy as if he had been 
describing the slaughter of a sheep or a bullock : 
Napoleon's bulletins are the most passionless of 
imperial effusions ; and St. Bernard treated the 
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dreadful waste of life in the crusade which he 
had preached, with a callous indifference which 
few readers of the history can emulate. 

The chilling effect of this creed on Calvin's 
life and writings, is everywhere manifest; it 
is particularly striking in his references to the 
Bible: he loves to dwell with a gloomy satisfaction 
on the extirpation of the idolatrous nations of 
Canaan, the hewing of Agag to pieces by Samuel 
" before the Lord in Gilgal f the massacre of 
Baal's priests by the command of Elijah ; but 
he had no sympathy for the lessons of mercy 
and love inculcated in the Gospels. His com-* 
mentary on the Psalms is deeply sullied by these 
marks of a stern, vindictive, and remorseless 
nature ; it is clear that he applied every denunci* 
ation against the Babylonian oppressors (^ the 
Jews, and every threat against the enemies of 
Israel, to those who had attempted to control 
his power, or refute his arguments. It must, 
also, be remembered that his heart was not 
humanized by the domestic affections; we have 
not being able to find an allusion to his mother, 
to the home of his childhood, to the joyous 
scenes of youth, or to the sympathies of his 
pla}rmates, in his letters or his works. He chro- 
nicles the death of his father, and his only child^ 
with the indifference of a stranger ; and his la- 
ment for his wife, is expressive of regret for 
the loss of a nurse rather than of a partner. 
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It has been strangely-enough asserted, and be- 
lieved almost by everybody, that Calvin's system ^ yi^ 
of Church-government is more directly opposed ( . ^v^ 
to Popery than any of those adopted by the J 
other great Reformers. In truth, it is more im- 
mediately derived from Popery, properly so call- 
ed, than any of the others. The " platform" of 
his system is the monastery ; his object was to 
make a Church of monks and nuns bound to all 
conventual asceticisms, with the single exception 
of celibacy. Hence arises his extravagant ad- 
miration of St. Bernard, which is manifest in 
every page of " The Institutes." Bernard was no 
less hostile than Calvin, not only to the amuse- 
ments but to the elegancies of life, and, in both 
cases, the proscription of recreations may plausibly 
be attributed as much to ill-health as to an ascetic 
disposition, for men are always ready to renounce 
and even prohibit the enjoyments for which they 
have no relish. The rules of Calvin's consistory 
are taken, with very little alteration, from those 
of Bernard's convents, and they go very far to- 
wards solving the problem how people might 
be made as miserable as possible. It was not 
the first time that Monkery was combined with 
Judaism : some such efforts may be found in the 
history of the Alexandrian church, and even in 
that of the Egyptian Jews before the Chris- 
tian era. 

The last ten years of Calvin's life were em- 
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bittered by an accumulation of wasting and pain- 
ful diseases, slowly but steadily increasing in 
their intensity. As his strength declined, he 
began to discover signs of a change approaching 
in the highly-artificial, not to say unnatural, 
system which he had established, and this filled 
him with more grief than all his bodily suf- 
ferings. The discipline of Zwingle was restored 
in Zurich ; the doctrine of Predestination, was 
rejected at Berne ; the Huguenots were driven 
from Lyons, and murmurs against the usurpations 
of the consistory were heard in Geneva. " The 
future terrifies me," said he, " I dare not think 
upon it ; for, unless the Lord descend from hea- 
ven, barbarism will swallow the Church. May 
God grant that your children may not regard 
me as a prophet!" But this prospect did not 
even suggest to him the propriety of averting 
such a consummation, by relaxing the severity 
of his rigid rule. He still insisted, as Guizot 
happily expresses it, "on imprisoning the con- 
science in the consequences of an argument." 
His system had been elaborated by a continuous 
process of reasoning, and he feared that the 
abandonment of any part would bring discredit 
on the whole. 

On the last Sunday in February, 1564, Calvin^ 
who had never allowed pain or sickness to inter- 
fere with his ministerial duties, appeared in the 
pulpit for the last time. A violent fit of cough- 
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ing cut short his sermon, and he was supported 
out of the church. On the 27th of March he 
made his last appearance in the council, leaning 
on two friends; he made an attempt to speak 
as usual, but the effort was too great for his 
strength ; he could only murmur, " I am dying ; 
nature can do no more." On the 2nd of April, 
being Easter Sunday, he was taken to the church, 
where he received the communion from the 
hands of Beza : it was his last appearance in pub- 
lic. His weakness increased rapidly ; his head 
and right side were assailed by paralysis, and, 
at the request of his friends, he made his wilL 
This document is chiefly remarkable for an earn- 
est assertion of his favourite doctrine of Election, 
and for the proof it affords of his moderate for- 
tune. On the 27th, the members of the council 
came to receive his last farewell; his strength 
rallied when they came into his room ; he ad- 
dressed them at some length, recapitulating the 
circumstances of the many arduous struggles in 
which they had been engaged together, the dan- 
gers they had shared, and the blessings they had 
won. His concluding words were, "Persevere, 
walk continually in the ways of the Lord, and by 
the light of His holy word." He addressed the 
ministers and preachers in nearly the same terms # 
" God," said he, " will preserve the city and the 
Church in the doctrines I have taught. You 
know that I am by nature weak and timid, yet 
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by His aid I have overcome all enemies without 
and within." 

Farel, though himself broken down by age and 
infirmity, hasted to Geneva when he heard of 
his friend's danger ; on the road he received the 
following letter, which we quote, as it is almost 
the only one in which the writer makes an ap- 
proach to tenderness : — 

" May it be well with you, my dear and ex- 
cellent brother, and since it has pleased God that 
you should remain here after me, live, remem- 
bering our union, of which we shall enjoy the 
fruits in heaven, since it has been profitable to 
the Church of God on earth. I do not wish that 
you should fatigue yourself for me. I respire 
with great difiiculty and expect my breath to fail 
every hour. It is sufficient that I live and die 
in Christ, who is a gain to his disciples in life 
and death. I recommend you and the brethren 
with you to God. 

" Entirely yours, 

"John Calvin. 

"From Geneva, May 2nd, 1564." 

Farel, however^ came, embraced his friend, 
bade him a last adieu, and left him to the care 
of Beza, On the 19th, Whitsun-eve, it was cus- 
tomary for the ministers of Geneva to sup toge- 
ther. At Calvin's request they met in his apart- 
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ment, and he was placed on a couch at the table. 
In a short time, however, he became so weak that 
it was necessary to remove him to his chamber, 
and, as he was borne out, he said, " Be comforted, 
my brethren ; a wall will not prevent my spirit 
from being in communion with yours." On that 
same night a new attack of paralysis deprived 
him of the power of speech and motion, but he 
lingered on to the 28th of May, when he breathed 
his last, within six weeks of his fifty-fifth birth- 
day. His funeral was modest and unostentatious ; 
the council, the ministers, and the chief citizens 
of Geneva followed his remains to the grave, and 
his panegyric was pronounced by Beza, who suc- 
ceeded him in the government of the Church^. 
The system which Calvin established was long do- 
minant in all its intolerance at Geneva ; the col- 
lege which Calvin had founded, supplied ministers 
and teachers to most of the Reformed states of 
Europe, and the city was honoured with the title 
of the " mother of Protestantism." 

In the year 1566, the condemnation of James 
Paul SpifTam^ for heresy excited scarcely less at- 
tention than the execution of Servetus ; he had 
been Bishop of Nevers, but having embraced the 
Protestant religion, he sought shelter in Geneva, 
and was admitted ta the rights of citizenship. 
Some suspicion arose that he wished to be re- 
conciled again to the church of Rome; he was 
arrested on the charge, convicted, as it is said. 
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on his own confession, and put to death. It 
was, however, believed by many that his chief 
crime was an offence against Catherine de Me- 
dicis, whose influence with the syndics produced 
his execution. At a later period, (1624,) we find 
an edict issued prohibiting the Lutheran form 
of worship, and some German exiles who had 
sought shelter in the city, were compelled to 
remove into the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, 
where they obtained that toleration from a Catho- 
lic prince which had been refused them by a 
Protestant republic. Many of the English Puri- 
tans fled to Geneva during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. ; the French Huguenots mi- 
grated thither in periods of calamity, as did also 
converts to Protestantism from Italy, and German 
families terrified by the vicissitudes of the thirty 
years' war. Hence it w^as commonly said in Eng- 
land, that " Geneva was as much the metropolis 
of Puritanism as Rome was of Popery," and, in 
France, that " the chief pastor of Geneva was 
the Pope of the Huguenots." But though so 
many of the citizens were exiles, suffering for the 
sake of religion, yet, in the year 1632, a new case 
of persecution occurred, in which cruelty was so 
blended with absurdity, that it must not be passed 
over without notice. 

Nicholas Antoine, a native of Berry in Lorraine,, 
was descended from a Jewish family converted 
to Christianity, but still preserving some reve- 
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rence and attachment for their ancestral religion. 
As he grew up, he manifested a strong inclination 
towards Judaism, so much so that he applied to 
the Jews of Metz to be received into the syna- 
gogue with the usual ceremonies. They referred 
him to the Jews of Venice, and these, in their 
turn, remitted the consideration of the case to 
the Hebrew consistory at Padua. It was finally 
resolved that a compliance with his request would 
be dangerous ; he was recommended to dissemble 
and live amongst the Christians, remaining a Jew 
in his heart. Antoine satisfied with this advice 
returned to Geneva, where he rose to be regent 
of the college, and minister in one of the principal 
churches. The first suspicion of his orthodoxy 
was raised by his lectures on the prophecies ; he 
followed Servetus in declaring that the predic- 
tions applied to Christ by the Evangelists actually 
related to other persons, and he adopted the Rab- 
binical readings and system of interpretation in 
opposition to the Christian. The dreams of the 
Rabbis, and the tales of the Talmud, are so far 
removed from the regions of intelligibility that 
it is not wonderful to find Antoine's aberrations 
for a long time passed over without notice, and 
still less wonderful that such a course of study 
ended in downright madness. He lost his senses, 
wandered raving about the fields, and came bare- 
footed into the city uttering the most horrid 
blasphemies. He was placed in the public hos« 
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pital of the city, and after some time discharg- 
ed as completely cured. In a few weeks, he 
renewed his frantic denunciations of Christi- 
anity and was arrested ; the magistrates now 
took the case out of the hands of the physicians ; 
they ordered the wretched maniac to be tortured ; 
he confessed everything which they pleased to 
lay to his charge, and he was sentenced to the 
stake. The only mercy granted was that he 
should be strangled before the pile was kindled. 
This piece of barbarous folly threw such ridicule 
upon the council of Geneva, and so many persons 
avowed their disgust at seeing the ravings of 
insanity made the subject of capital inquiry and 
punishment, that the spirit of persecution was 
broken, and the disgraceful exhibition of the burn- 
ing of heretics was not again displayed in the city. 
During the Civil wars between Charles I. and 
his parliament, the Church of Geneva manifested 
a warm interest in the cause of the Puritans, and 
hence Cromwell, immediately after his accession 
to the Protectorate, entered into friendly relations 
with the Republic, which he associated with him- 
self in the honourable duty of protecting the 
Vaudois. After the restoration of Charles II. 
several of the English republicans sought shelter 
in Geneva, and thus continued the intimate con- 
nection between Calvin's church and British 
non-conformity, to about the period of the ac- 
cession of the house of Hanover. 
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From the time of the synod of Dort, the influ- 
ence of rigid Calvinism in Geneva began to de- 
cline, and^ about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the principles of religious freedom began 
to acquire an increasing ascendancy. In the 
course of a few years the Republic had all but 
annihilated the Consistory, and Geneva was pro- 
verbially the least Calvinistic of Protestant cities. 
The creed for which Servetus had been burned 
was not only professed openly, but was no dis- 
qualification for office, either in Church or State, 
and at this hour the old metropolis of Calvinism 
has become the citadel of Unitarianism. To such 
an extent has this sad re-action proceeded, that 
when the doctrine of the Trinity was lately im- 
pugned, none of Calvin's successors undertook its 
defence, and the task devolved on Mr. Malan, an 
Arminian, or Methodist, divine, who, in Calvin's 
days, would probably have shared the fate of 
Servetus.* 

We have entered thus fully into the history of 
the system established in the Reformed Church 
of Geneva, because it was the model chosen by 
a powerful body of church-reformers in this 
country, and is, even in the present day, re- 

* We cannot refer to Mr. Malan's work without expressing a 
hope that it may be translated ; it is the production of a scholar, 
a gentleman and a Christian, written in the true spirit of that 
charity which not only ^^helieveth all things/' but also ^^hopeth 
all things." 
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garded by many as the nearest approach to ideal 
perfection attainable by a Christian establish- 
ment. Those who examine the system calmly 
and dispassionately will easily see that many of 
its rules aimed at objects which could scarcely 
ever be attained in their perfection, and which 
would not be desirable even if they were attain- 
able. It is» then, a question how such a system 
became popular with men of such strong minds 
and sincere piety as the leaders of the Puritans, 
and what were the features in Calvin's monastic 
Judaism which led them to prefer its stern cold- 
ness to the episcopacy of the Anglican church. 

At the age of the Reformation, the Reformers 
had to solve the very difficult problem of deter- 
mining to what person or body the ecclesiastical 
supremacy should be transferred after it had been 
withdrawn from the Pope. Three courses were 
open ; it might either be entrusted to the state ; 
to a council of bishops, or other ecclesiastical 
officers; or to a synod of preachers and elders. 
In England, royalty led the way, and episcopacy 
aided in bringing about the religious revolution ; 
the monarch necessarily became the head of the 
Reformed Church, as having been the leader in 
its reformation, and the bishops retained their au- 
thority because a large section of their order had 
taken an active share in the popular movement. 
But there were many who expected that the de- 
struction of the Papal power would be literally 
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followed by " the reign of the saints upon earth," 
they hoped for a spiritual republic, in which the 
elect should possess the sole dominion, and hold it 
by tenure of divine right. They believed that 
this dream was realized in the Church of Geneva, 
and they endeavoured to establish the same system 
in England, without pausing to consider how far 
a spiritual republic was consistent with a temporal 
monarchy. The danger to which the doctrines of 
the Reformation would have been exposed in 
England, had the reign of Mary been much 
longer protracted, necessarily led many to dread 
the supremacy of the State over the Church; 
there were others who suspected the Protestant- 
ism of Elizabeth, and a still greater number who 
feared that James I, out of respect to his mother's 
memory, might be disposed to show favour to the 
Papal creed. These men stigmatized any conces- 
sion of ecclesiastical power to the crown as sheer 
Erastianism, and raised a question which was 
not solved until the lapse of a century, — What 
would be the consequence if a Popish monarch 
should become the head of a Protestant Church ? 
The power possessed by the preachers of Geneva, 
who were virtually the sovereigns of the state, ap- 
pearid to the English and Scottish exiles some- 
thing very like "the reign of the saints upon 
earth ;" they lived in days when toleration was 
deemed sinful, and, assuredly, it was a sin which 
could not be imputed to Calvin and his associates 
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the minute and petty meddling of the Consistory 
seemed to them only a desirable enforcement of 
religious duty, and they only erred in degree 
beyond many who thought that people could be 
made pious and virtuous by Acts of Parliament. 
Under these circumstances, it was natural that a 
Puritanical party should be formed in England, 
and equally natural that it should be viewed with 
jealousy, if not with hostility, by the ruling 
powers. It was not altogether without reason 
that James I. assumed as an aphorism, ** No 
bishop; no king." 

When the Puritans triumphed over Charles I, 
the Presbyterian preachers believed that the time 
had come when their beloved Geneva platform 
would be established in the land ; but wherever 
the attempt was made, it encountered a strenuous 
resistance from the sturdy common sense of the 
people. Presbyterianism only triumphed to fall ; 
the hour of its success was the crisis of its exist- 
ence : even John Milton denounced the new 
clergy as more tyrannical than the Episcopalians 
to whom they succeeded, and pointedly remarked 
that " Presbyter was but old Priest writ large.'* 

On the other hand, the Episcopal church was 
never more popular than in the hour of its giCatest 
adversity ; the very persons who had taken a 
most active part in its overthrow, and who had 
bound themselves by solemn league and covenant 
to its destruction, lamented its yielding to make 
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room for a rigid system of vexatious interference 
with the privacy and the decencies of life. Inde- 
pendency was the final conqueror in the struggle ; 
not because its elements were of a less stringent 
character than those derived from the example of 
Geneva, but because the Presbyterian preachers 
no sooner saw power placed within their grasp, 
than they began to practise a system of inquisi- 
torial tyranny, the most abhorrent to the cha- 
racter of Englishmen, who, above all nations of 
the earth, entertain the strongest aversion to 
any attempt to interfere with their domestic con- 
cerns. Men were not aware of the deep rever- 
ence which they themselves entertained for their 
national institutions until they made the experi- 
ment of changing them ; then they found that 
the constitutions of Geneva were somewhat like 
the Alpine snows, — very well to admire from a 
distance, but exceedingly uncomfortable to all 
who may be doomed to live in the midst of 
them. 

The case of Scotland was altogether diiSerent ; 
there Royalty and Episcopacy were both arrayed 
against the Reformation ; neither could recover the 
popularity which they had lost by their opposition, 
and the pow^r wrested from both was shared be- 
tween the nobles and the preachers. The Refot- 
niation in England was a monarchic, in Scotland 
an aristocratic, and in Geneva a democratic move- 
ment ; the last of course gave most power to the 
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clerical body, for after the expulsion of the Bishop 
and the overthrow of the Duke of Savoy's power, 
the influence of the preachers could alone save the 
republic from anarchy. Calvin's system was no- 
Si; , (minally established in Scotland, but it never was 
I harmonized with the existing institutions of the 
country. So long as the nobility, or, at least, a 
large section of the nobility, stood arrayed with 
presbytery against the influence of the crown, 
the discordance between the code of Geneva and 
the rule of an aristocracy escaped detection. But 
the battle of Dunbar put an end to the fancied 
" reign of the Saints," and Charles II. followed 
the policy of Cromwell in preventing its revival. 
The Cameronians were the only consistent Cove- 
nanters; they adhered to the rigid Calvinistic 
system ; but they were abandoned by their coun- 
trymen, and a compromise effected between the 
presbytery and the aristocracy. It is not neces- 
sary to extend our inquiry to the Churches of 
Holland ; enough has been said to show that the 
Calvinistic system is impracticable, and has failed 
wherever it has had a fair trial. We have next 
to consider its influence on the early history of 
the Church of England. 
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WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM AND THE 

PURITANS. 

" Nonconformity," says Fuller, " in the days 
of King Edward was conceived; afterward, in 
the reign of Queen Mary (but beyond sea at 
Frankfort), was born ; which, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was nursed and weaned; which, 
under King James (I.), grew up a youth ; but to- 
wards the end of King Charles's reign shot up to 
the full strength and stature of a man, able not 
only to cope with, but conquer the Hierarchy, its 
adversary." The founders of Conformity, accord- 
ing to the same authority, were " such as remained 
in England all the reign of Henry VI 11, and 
weathered out the tempest of his tyranny at open 
sea, partly by a politic compliance, and partly by 
a cautious concealment of themselves." At the 
accession of Edward VI. these men possessed, or 
soon acquired, the best preferments in the church; 
they evinced an earnest anxiety to check the pro- 
gress of change ; they retained many of the 
Romish ceremonies, either from a reverence for 
their antiquity, or from a prudent anxiety not to 
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shock the old prejudices of the people by sudden 
and striking innovations. The authority of 
Cranmer and the activity of Ridley headed this 
party ; the former being the highest, the latter 
the hottest in defence of Conformity. Opposed 
to these were men who believed that the sole de- 
sire of Henry VIII. was to make himself Pope, 
instead of the Bishop of Rome, and who founded 
this suspicion on his persecution of those who op- 
pugned any of the obnoxious doctrines of the 
Latin church. Many of the latter class had fled 
from the sanguinary law of the Six Articles into 
Germany or Switzerland ; they returned late into 
England, and were generally treated with neg- 
lect. They were " only supported with the re- 
putation of being confessors, tendering their pd- 
tience to the praise, and their persons to the pity, 
of all conscientious persons." There were, in fact, 
two Reformations struggling together for esta- 
blishment in England; the one monarchic, the 
other democratic ; the former relying for its sup- 
port on power, the latter seeking strength by 
courting popularity. John Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester, was the first who unfolded the stand- 
ard of Nonconformity in the English Church. 
His patron, Dudley, Earl of Warwick, better 
known in history as the powerful and unfortunate 
Duke of Northumberland, was disposed to favour 
a greater amount of changes in ecclesiastical doc- 
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trine and discipline than the Protector, Somerset. 
The farther the people of England could be re- 
moved from their old religious habits and associa- 
tions, the more easily would the great political re- 
volutions be effected which this nobleman's ambi- 
tion had planned. The introduction of a new reli- 
gion was likely to facilitate the establishment of a 
new dynasty, in an age where religion and politics 
were intimately blended ; and hence the Dudleys 
were zealous patrons of those who advocated ex- 
treme measures of reform, so long as the English 
crown was an object of hope and ambition to this 
aspiring family. When Hooper came to be con- 
secrated he refused to wear the usual episcopal 
ornaments, and produced a letter from Warwick 
authorising the dispensation with these and some 
other ceremonies. Bishop Ridley immediately 
refused to of&ciate, and even sent Hooper to pri- 
son for his obstinacy. In the end. Hooper sub- 
mitted; but thenceforward there was bitter en- 
mity between him and Ridley, until the pressure 
of a common persecution reconciled them in the 
days of Mary. " Thus," says Fuller, "when fro- 
ward children fall out and fight, a good parent 
and a good rod do quickly make them friends.'' 
Mary, indeed, was no good parent, but she amply 
compensated for the deficiency by the excellence 
of her rod. Latimer appears to have shared in 
Hooper's objections to vestments, for he never 
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resumed his bishopric, from which he had been 
ousted in the time of Henry VIII. 

" Whilst mutual animosities," says Fuller, 
" were heightened betwixt the opposers and as- 
sertors of the liturgy. Providence put a period, 
for the time, to that controversy in England. 
Such who formerly would not, soon after durst 
not, use the Common Prayer, mass and Popery 
being set up by Queen ]Mary in the room thereof. 
Thus, when children fall out and fight about the 
candle, the parents coming in and taking it away, 
leave them to decide their differences in the dark." 
The comparison of the worthy chronicler is not 
quite accurate : Mary supplied the place of the 
candle by the light of the fire, and this proving 
too hot, as many of the children as were able took 
to their heels and ran away. Among the fugi- 
tives was William Whittingham, who was born 
at Chester, in 1524, of an old and wealthy family, 
holding a high rank among the gentry of the 
north of England. He was educated at Brazen- 
nose College in Oxford, and, in 1547, he was made 
one of the senior fellows of Christ Church, on its 
foundation by Henry VIII. Having obtained 
leave to travel for three years, he visited the south 
of France, where he made the acquaintance of 
some of the Huguenot leaders, and became a con- 
vert to their principles. He returned to England 
a little before the death of Edward VI, and made 
himself so very remarkable for his zeal in advo- 
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eating the extension of the Reformation, that on 
Mary's accession he deemed it prudent to remove 
immediately to the continent. A further reason 
for his flight was probably his advocacy of Lady 
Jane Grey's title to the crown; for Hooper ap- 
pears to be the only Puritan who had the bold- 
ness to oppose the Dudleys and support the rights 
of Mary. 

Whittingham came to Frankfort, wliither he 
was soon followed by such a number of English 
fugitives, that they resolved to establish a Church, 
and obtained the necessary permission from the 
Senate. It was stipulated that the French Pro- 
testants should be joint-proprietors of this church, 
and that the English " should not dissent from 
the French in doctrine, or ceremonies, lest there- 
by they should minister occasion of offence." In 
pursuance of this agreement, the refugees abro- 
gated the greater part of the ritual, which had 
been established in the Church of England, and 
did not hesitate to stigmatize what they had 
omitted as " superfluous and superstitious." This 
proceeding gave great offence to other bodies 
of the English exiles ; the congregation at Zurich, 
determined not to recede one whit from the 
liturgy used in England under the reign of Ed- 
ward VI ; the congregation at Strasburg did 
not exhibit quite so much obstinacy, but still in- 
sisted on retaining the substance of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and a warm controversy arose 
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between the three congregations. John Knox 
was at this time an exile in Geneva ; his pam- 
phlet, called "The first blast of the Trumpet/' 
written to show that the government of women 
was opposed to the law of God, and to the well- 
being of society^ and in which he had quoted 
as examples, Mary, Queen of England, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Mary of I^orraine, Queen- 
dowager of Scotland, had exposed him to almost 
equal danger in England, France and Scotland ; 
for it was, in fact, a direct incentive to treason in 
all three countries. The congregation at Frank- 
fort invited him to become their pastor, he ac- 
cepted the offer, and immediately took part with 
Whittingham in denouncing the English cere- 
monies and the Book of Common Prayer. Knox 
was not regarded as a very high authority by the 
English exiles ; he found himself under the ne- 
cessity of submitting the matter in dispute to 
John Calvin, and he, therefore, transmitted to 
Geneva a ''platform," or description of the En- 
glish liturgy as established by Edward VI. 
Calvin's answer was curious; he says, "In the 
Anglican liturgy, such as you describe it, I find 
much endurable nonsense." As this oracular re- 
sponse was not very intelligible, he adds, " there 
wants much of the purity to be desired in it. 
These vices, though they could not at the first 
day be amended, yet seeing that there is no mani- 
fest impiety in them, they might be tolerated 
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for a season. It was, therefore, lawful to begin 
with such rudiments, or abicklaires, but only 
on the condition that learned and godly ministers 
of Christ should enterprize further, and set forth 
something more free from Popish dregs and rus- 
tiness." This letter was deemed decisive, and the 
English liturgy was banished from Frankfort. 
Knot's aim was to make Frankfort in all respects 
a copy of Geneva, but he had to deal with a 
congregation composed of gentlemen and scholars, 
who would neither submit to the coarse rigour 
of a consistory, nor receive as oracles every opi- 
nion of a usurping pedant. 

In this state of things. Dr. Richard Cox, who 
had been tutor to the late King Edward, came 
to Frankfort with a new company of exiles. He 
was a man of courtly manners, high spirit, and 
great learning ; it is probable that he shared the 
dislike with which Knox was regarded by a 
large portion of the English clergy when he vi- 
sited the court of Edward, a feeling which Knox 
fully reciprocated, for his description of them is 
replete with acrimony. On the very first occa- 
sion of public worship. Cox and his friends gave 
great offence by repeating the responses aloud, 
according to the English fashion, and on the 
following Sunday, one of their party, without 
the previous consent or knowledge of the con- 
gregation, ascended into the pulpit, and read the 
entire litany. Knox was highly offended ; on 
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that very afternoon, he took for the subject of 
his sermon, " Noah's nakedness in his tent,** and 
connected with this singular theme an exposure of 
what he described as the impurities of the English 
liturgy, declaring that all who favoured it should, 
so far as his power extended, be excluded from 
the congregation. 

No portion of this extraordinary discourse has 
been preserved, but it is evident to every person 
that the connection which he made between his 
text and the English liturgy, however ridiculous 
from its absurdity, and revolting from its inde- 
cency, must have been still more offensive from 
its insolence. The English, even of his own 
party, could not endure so gross an offence against 
what had been their national form of prayer; 
Knox and Whittingham were left in a small mi- 
nority, and they would soon have been expelled, 
had they not made an appeal to the Senate of 
Frankfort. Glauberg, through whose means the 
English had obtained leave to form a congrega- 
tion, declared for Knox, informing the exiles that 
" as he had opened the church-doors to them, so 
would he close them again, unless they observed 
the pure Reformed order." 

That men, exiled from the same country and 
for the same cause, should bring scandal on them- 
selves and on their religion by such violent and 
bitter disputes about matters which both parties 
confessed to be non-essentials, excited great dissa* 
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tisfaction among the great body of the Protest- 
ants* Some lamented their obstinacy, others ridi- 
culed their absurdity, and many threatened to 
withdraw the contributions they had hitherto 
made for the support of the exiles. It was sup- 
posed that poverty might dispose them to peace, 
and that when benevolence was withdrawn from 
abroad, they might be disposed to cultivate so 
valuable a commodity at home. Distress, how- 
ever, only increased their animosity. Cox, like 
many others, believed that Calvin aimed at be- 
coming a kind of Pope ; — his flatterers, indeed, • 
openly called him the new Moses, who should 
legislate for the children of Gk>d, — and he dreaded 
lest the yoke of Geneva should be found even 
more intolerable than that of Rome. Knox, on 
the other hand, refused to admit of any compro- 
mise, and, in imitation of Calvin, threatened to 
use the secular arm against all who refused sub- 
mission. The Anglican party resolved to deprive 
him of this aid ; they accused him to the Senate 
of high treason against the Emperor, producing a 
sermon which he had formerly preached in Eng- 
land, and in which he had roundly said that ^^ the 
Emperor was no less an enemy to Christ than was 
Nero." This fiermon, which had been published 
under the title of '* An Admonition to Christians," 
was, in fact, an exhortation to rebellion against 
every sovereign in Europe ; it was written under 
feelings of high excitement, and in that strain of 
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vulgar virulence to which the Scottish Re£cirtner 
was, unfortunately, too prone; but the sermon 
had been preached several years before, in another 
land, when Knox owed no allegiance to the Em- 
peror. There was great meanness in exiles of his 
own land and religion bringing such a charge 
against him ; but the Senate of an imperial city 
could not refuse to take cognizance of it, if the 
accusers persevered, and Knox was civilly in- 
formed that his safety required his departure 
from the city. 

Whittingham was now left in a minority, but, 
nevertheless, he made a vigorous stand against the 
ascendancy of Cox, and triumphed over him in 
what was deemed a very essential point, the choice 
of a title for the head of the congregation. Bishop 
was the first proposed, but it was rejected because 
he was to be the chief not of a diocese but of a 
congregation ; Superintendent was declined, as 
having the same meaning as Bishop, being <mly 
the substitution of bad Latin for good Greek ; 
Minister was deemed too low a name for a 
person having the charge of souls ; and, finally, 
Pastor was selected as the title most expressive 
of the office, and least obnoxious. But if 
Whittingham gained in the title, he was com- 
pletely defeated in the choice of officers : all 
Knox's friends were removed, and their places 
supplied by partisans of the English liturgy. 
The defeated section took the title of **the op- 
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pressed congregation." Cox and his party had 
greatly weakened them by appealing to the old 
English prejudice against foreign innovations, de- 
claring that they wished to import the fashions of 
strangers. On the other hand, Whittingham as- 
serted that Cranmer had prepared a book of 
prayer a hundred times more perfect than the 
liturgy used in King Edward's days, but was 
prevented from presenting it by the wickedness 
of his clergy. The disputes ran so high, that, at 
length, the two congregations divided. Whitting- 
ham and his minority retired to Geneva, where, 
for some time, they enjoyed the ministry of their 
old pastor. When Knox was recalled to Scot- 
land, Whittingham was elected to take his place, 
and was ordained by the presbytery of Geneva. 
In the meantime, those who remained at Frank- 
fort engaged in a new series of disputes, which 
only terminated when the congregation was dis- 
solved by the death of Queen Mary. 

The exiles of Geneva employed themselves in 
making a new translation of the New Testament 
into English, because they regarded the existing 
versions as designedly coloured for the purpose of 
favouring Episcopacy. Whittingham took the 
lead in this pious labour, and Calvin gave him 
all the assistance he could afford. The version 
which is commonly called 'Uhe Geneva Testa- 
ment," is, on the whole, a very faithful transla- 
tion, though in some passages the sense is. strained 
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to support the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
and the marginal notes, which were more directly 
intended for the same purpose, are tlioroughly 
sectarian. It was long received as a standard by 
the Puritans, but was gradually superseded by 
King James's Bible, our present authorised version, 
which, indeed, was undertaken mainly to check 
the progress of the Geneva Testament. A fac- 
simile of the original edition has been recently 
published, and a comparison of tliis with the com- 
mon version will give some notion of the verlial 
criticism on whicli the opposing parties rested 
their articles of faitli. 

Tlie accession of Elizabeth recalled most of the 
English exiles home. Cox, who had taken so 
leading a part at Frankfort, was appointed Bishop 
of Ely ; and this led liis opponents to fear that 
they might be regarded as schismatics in England. 
For this reason, and also to complete the publica- 
tion of the New Testament, Whittingham re- 
mained for several months at Geneva after his 
companions; and when he returned, instead of 
publicly exercising his clerical functions, he ob- 
tained a chaplaincy in the household of the Earl 
of Bedford. From tlie service of this nobleman 
he was transferred to tliat of the Earl of Warwick, 
brother of the powerful Leicester, through whose 
influence he was appointed to the Deanery of 
Durham in 1562. 

The King's will had been the standard of faith 
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in the reign of Henry VIII, and Elizabeth would 
willingly have kept the same power over doctrine 
and discipline ; indeed, something like such au- 
thority had been early conceded to her by Act of 
Parliament. But Elizabeth's religion was a mat- 
ter of uncertainty to herself and to all around her: 
policy was the chief guide to her choice of a na- 
tional creed, and hence she seems often to have 
changed her opinions, or, rather, her course of ac- 
tion, in relation to Romanists on the one hand, 
and to Puritans on the other. Her reasons for 
disliking both were the same : they held princi- 
ples inconsistent with allegiance to her crown. 
The Catholics could not recognize the legality of 
the divorce of Catherine of Arragon; consequently, 
in their view, Anne Boleyn was not Henry's 
lawful wife, and Elizabeth was illegitimate. Pius 
IV. opened negotiations for reconciling Elizabeth 
to the Church, and, through Vincent Parpalia, 
addressed her as "his most dear daughter in 
Christ ;" but he omitted the necessary preliminary 
of repealing the bulls issued against her mother's 
marriage, reserving this boon as a source of profit 
in a future bargain, while Elizabeth justly regard- 
ed it as the only proof that could be given of the 
Pope's sincerity. 

Had Elizabeth been reconciled to Rome, it is 
very doubtful whether she could have carried 
the nation with her. A new nobility had been 
formed, endowed with the spoils of the Church, 
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possessing the sympathies of the middle class, 
from which they had sprung, determined to de- 
fend the properties they had acquired, and jealous 
of the claims which the Church might make for a 
restitution of its spoils. It was in this body that 
the Puritans found strength and protection ; there 
were many at Elizabeth's council-board anxious 
to treat the possessions of the Bishops as Gk>neril 
and Kegan did the servants of Lear; to make 
successive reductions of their dignities and es- 
tates, until at last it would become a question 
"What needs one?" Elizabeth not unreasonably 
ni*L\ /-believed that the maintenance of Episcopacy was 
'^^■jf*^ c necessary to the continuance of Royalty. She 
knew that the church of Geneva, which the 
Puritans declared to be their model, was not only 
essentially republican, but could not be perfectly 
established except in a republic; she was aware 
that while Romanists denounced her darling su- 
premacy as heresy, the disciples of John Knox 
condemned it as Erastianism ; she had not forgot- 
ten " the first blast of the trumpet," and she had 
been very plainly menaced with another. 

The prelates, generally, united to check the pro- 
gress of Puritanism at its first outbreak ; they 
felt that the outward signs of ecclesiastical dignity 
could not be discarded without the peril of the 
dignity itself falling into oblivion and desuetude. 
They were, however, obliged to act with great 
prudence and caution, for the supply of clergy- 
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men was miserably inadequate to the wants of 
the cjommunity, and had they, in the early part 
of Elizabeth's reign, made episcopal ordination 
necessary to public ministration, they would have 
left two thirds of the congregations in England 
altogether without pastors. This was the reason 
why Whittingham, who had only lay-ordination, 
was permitted unchallenged to enter on the dean- 
ery of Durham, and to retain it unmolested for 
several years. 

Filkington, Bishop of Durham, had been an 
exile during the Marian persecution, and had 
adopted many of the prejudices entertained by 
the Continental Reformers against the ceremonies 
of the English Church ; he did not, therefore, en- 
force conformity on his clergy, and the dean con- 
ducted the service of the church after the fashion 
of Geneva. Hence Ward in his " Reformation" 
says, 

<< Woody Williams, Whittingham and Sutton 
Valued the Prayer-book not a button ; 
The liturgy they grudg'd to say, 
And threw the Prayer-book quite away ; 
Alter'd confession, chang'd the hymns 
For old Jack Hopkins* petty rhimes." 

But the dean's zeal for Geneva purity was 

shown in a more questionable manner, according 

to Anthony Wood and George Davies : — " Most 

of the priors of Durham have been buried in 

coffins of stone, and some in marble, and each 

coffin covered with a plane of marble or free- 

o 2 
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stone, which lay level with the paving of the 
church, he caused some of them to be plucked 
up, and appointed them to be used as troughs 
for horses to drink in, or hogs to feed in. All 
the marble and freestones also that covered them, 
and other graves, he caused to be taken away 
and broken, some of which served to make pave- 
ment in his house .... Within the said abbey- 
church of Durham were two holy- water stones 
of fine marble, very artificially made and engra- 
ven, and bossed with hollow bosses on the out- 
side of the stones very curiously wrought. Both 
these were taken away by this unworthy dean, 
and carried into his kitchen, and employed to 
provide uses by his servants, steeping their beef 
and salt-fish in them, having a conveyance in 
the bottom of them to let forth the water, as 
they iiad when in the church to let out holy 
water." Whittingham, however, was not alone 
in contriving to unite hatred of idolatry with 
domestic convenience, for we find that Elizabeth 
^^^ ^ (was obliged to issue a proclamation against the 
A ;: defacing of monuments, and the removal of 

church furniture. 

In 1564, an edict was issued, commanding the 
use of the proper sacerdotal vestures to the cler- 
gy. Bishop Pilkington and his dean, wrote to 
the Earl of Leicester, deprecating this measure ; 
Whittingham, however, went far beyond the 
prelate, arguing the question with a zeal and 
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vehemence which not a little tended to defeat 
his object. Notwithstanding this acrimony, he 
submitted to the law, and when reproached by- 
some more consistent brother for such a compli- 
ance, he sheltered himself under the authority 
of Calvin, who had called the English ceremonies 
*^ endurable jfooleries." This contemptuous de- 
scription of the national ritual would probably 
have brought him into trouble, but for the good 
services he rendered to the government during 
Northumberland's insurrection ; but the memory 
of these services was effaced when a book ap- 
peared written by a violent Puritan, Christopher 
Goodman, expressly denying the right of govern- 
ment to belong to a woman, with a preface by 
Whittingham, strongly recommending the doc- 
trines it contained. Sandys, Archbishop of York, 
who was as strenuous a supporter of conformity 
as Parker or Laud himself, determined to put 
an end to the irregularities in the church of 
Durham, and proceeded thither in his visitation 
of 1577. He required that Whittingham should 
give proof of his having received ordination ac- 
cording to legal form. The Dean, supported by 
the chapter, denied the archbishop's right of visi- 
tation, and Sandys was forced to apply for a royal 
commission to investigate the point in dispute. 
Puritanism had now gained such strength that the 
liturgy which had been prepared for the use of 
the English congregation in Geneva, was read iu 
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many of the churches instead of the authorized 
Common Prayer, and propkesyings, or irregular 
sermons, though forbidden by royal proclamation, 
were tolerated by some prelates, and encouraged 
by others. 

The system of Geneva, or as it now began to 
be called, " the holy discipline,'' was chiefly pa- 
tronized by the beneficed clergy. This circum- 
stance, little noticed by our ecclesiastical histo- 
rians, was peculiar to the reign of Elizabeth, and 
was most observable in the earlier part of it, when 
the Marian exiles were, with little previous ex- 
amination, chosen to fill the places of Romish 
recusants. As these men had imbibed in the 
schools of Geneva a thorough conviction that the 
national system was unscriptural and injurious 
to the progress of evangelical truth, it might 
have been expected that the enforcement of the 
system would have induced them at once to sur- 
render their professional appointments. Some 
ministers in London actually did so, and esta- 
blished the Geneva platform of discipline at the 
village of Wandsworth, in Surrey. But many, 
even of those most conspicuous for their violent 
condemnation of the Anglican system, continued, 
like Whittingham, to hold their appointments, 
while they openly manifested their determination 
not to comply with ecclesiastical order. They 
hired some humble curates to read prayers and 
administer the sacraments, refusing to tarnish 
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their own consistency by submitting to ecclesias- 
tical ordinances^ and were then hailed by admir- 
ing audiences as ** Preachers and No-sacrament mi- 
nisters." They even stigmatized the very curates 
they employed as " reading and ministering mi- 
nisters," and even inveighed against them from 
the pulpit as " Statute-Protestants," " Injunction- 
men," and ** such as loved to jump with the law." 
Even in Elizabeth's reign, many difficulties 
arose from the want of a recognized governing 
power in the church, considered not as an esta- 
blishment, but as a society. Archbishop Whate- 
ly's admirable remarks on this subject, though 
directly addressed to modern controversies in the 
church, are not less applicable to ancient dissen- 
sions, and tend to explain how the Puritanical 
dissensions in the reign of Elizabeth led to the 
overthrow of the Church by Cromwell. When 
addressed by some clergymen of Dublin on the 
propriety of permitting certain practices which 
were a virtual revival of the ancient prophesyings, 
he directed the attention of the memorialists to 
^^the impossibility that the Church can subsist 
much longer (I do not say as an endowed e^/^- 
btishment, but as a society) without a government. 
How long could the civil community subsist if 
Parliament were to fall into desuetude, and the 
society were held together merely through the 
agency of justices of the peace, sheriffs, and other 
such functionaries? It would soon be found, 
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first, difficult in many cases to enforce even tlie 
clearest laws ; secondly, much more difficult to 
ascertain the law in any doubtful case ; and third- 
ly, quite impossible to addy amend, or abrogate any 
law, however palpable the need. 

" Such is the situation of the Church ; — nearly, 
though not entirely, the situation in which it has 
existed more yearns than a civil community could 
weeks. I cannot think it can subsist as it is much 
longer. The whole frame-work of the society 
seems loosening daily and affording daily fresh 
advantages to the external dangers that assail it. 

" Accipiunt inimicum irabrem rimisque fatiscunt." 

*< The vessel reels, her starting planks gape wide^ 
And through the seams is pour'd the angry tide.*' 



It seems not to be generally known that Puri- 
tanical opposition actually undermined many 
usages which the predominant party in the 
Church at the time of Elizabeth was anxious to 
retain, and which a considerable party in our own 
days appears even more anxious to restore. We 
may take for example the Eucharistic elements. 
In King Edward's first service book, it was di- 
rected that the officiating minister should use 
wafers of unleavened bread. In the second, the 
minister is allowed to use the best wheaten bread 
procurable. Queen Elizabeth's injunctions, treat- 
ing the second rubric as merely permissive, en- 
joined the use of the wafer, which was popularly 
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called " a singing cake." But Edward's second 
book had Parliamentary sanction which the 
Queen's injunctions had not, and, therefore, when 
the matter was brought to trial in Norfolk, about 
the year 1574, Serjeant Howerden charged the 
jury that there was statutable authority in fa- 
vour of the common bread. " This opinion," says 
Strype, " was very distasteful at court," and, in- 
deed, it was not legally sustainable, for it treated 
a permissive rubric as if it had been mandatory. 
The question, in fact, was never settled, and 
wafers continued to be used in several churches, 
and particularly in Westminster, until the time 
of the Long Parliament. 

The custom of women wearing a veil at church, 
and that of tolling a bell before corpses to obtain 
the prayers of the passers-by for the departed 
spirit, were observed in some churches but not 
in others. They have long since sunk into desue- 
tude, though they never were prohibited by any 
legitimate authority. The observance of fast- 
days was another ordinance against which the 
Puritans directed not a little of their zeal, with 
such success, that the fishermen presented a me- 
morial to the council complaining of the injury 
their trade had suffered. An order was issued, 
directed to the primate, enjoining the customary 
attention to Ember and fish-days ; but this 
ordinance was so worded as to gratify the Puri- 
tans, for it declared, that this form of fasting was 
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enjoined, " not for any liking of Popish ceremo- 
nies heretofore used, which are utterly detested, 
but only to maintain the mariners and navy of 
this land, by setting men a-fishing." 

Whittingham's case was a striking example of 
the want of a definite ruling body in the Church. 
The question at issue was one of membership, 
essentially belonging to the church as a society, 
and with which the secular power, viewed as 
such, had no right to interfere. Archbishop 
Grindal had previously complained of the Queen 
and council determining questions of ecclesiastical 
discipline without consulting divines, but Sandys 
had much more reason to be dissatisfied, when 
the trial of the validity of an ordination was re- 
ferred to a royal commission. 

The commissioners were Sandys himself. Hut- 
ton, dean of York, and the Earl of Huntingdon. 
Whittingham, after an obstinate resistance to the 
jurisdiction of the commission, was at length put 
on his defence. He pleaded his ordination at 
Gteneva, which Sandys indignantly rejected, but 
which the two other commissioners declared them- 
selves ready to recognize. Dean Hutton declared 
that " his brother of Durham, had been ordained 
in better sort than Sandys himself, and than 
most of the ministers in England." Hunting- 
don wrote to the Lord Treasurer : " It could 
not be but ill taken of all the godly learned both 
at home and in all the Reformed churches abroad, 
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that we should allow the Popish massing priests 
in our ministry, and disallow of the ministers 
made in a Reformed church/' So great was the 
influence exercised by the Church of Geneva, 
that Sandys was forced to explain to the Lord 
Treasurer, that he did not attempt to deny its 
ecclesiastical character. "The discredit of the 
Church of Geneva," he says, *' is hotly alleged. 
Verily, my lord, that Church is not touched. 
For he hath not received his ministry in that 
Church, or by any authority, or order, from that 
Church, as far as can yet appear." The arch- 
bishop assumed that Whittingham was "a mere 
layman" until he proved the contrary. The dean 
pleaded that he had been called to the ministry 
by "lot and election," or, as he, subsequently, 
said, by "the suffrages" of an English congre- 
gation, and that " he was admitted minister with 
such other ceremonies as there is used and ac- 
customed." Sandys did not, as some have as- 
serted, question the validity of orders conferred 
by a presbytery, though Archbishop Whitgift, 
at a later period, refused to recognize such minis- 
terial commissions. The point really mooted, 
was, whether " a call" could be considered as an 
equivalent to an ordination, and to prove the 
negative, Sandys appealed to the authority of 
Calvin himself, who had not permitted the case 
of Whittingham to be drawn into a precedent. 
There is every probability that the case would 
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have been decided in Whittingham's favour, but 
for his premature death, (June 1579,) before the 
commissioners had finished their labours, or we 
should rather say, their disputes. But Dean 
Hutton and the Earl of Huntingdon had de- 
clared in his favour, and he had warm friends 
in a majority of Elizabeth's council. In a few 
weeks after Whittingham's decease, the opposi- 
tion which the Puritans made to Elizabeth's pro- 
posed marriage with the Duke of Anjou, brought 
upon them the full force of the royal indigna- 
tion. Stubbe and Page were each deprived of 
Itheir right Irnnds for pamphlets published against 
the match, and a circular was sent to the clergy 
prohibiting them from referring to the topic in 
their sermons. Many of her council also cooled 
in their support of the Geneva discipline; its 
advocates, too ostentatiously put forth the doc- 
trine that the civil power should be subservient 
to the consistory, and the great body of the 
aristocracy became alarmed at the boldness with 
which some of the preachers inveighed against 
fashionable vices, and alluded to circumstances 
of private life. Dread of Popery, and the great 
increase of the severities exercised against the 
seminary priests, for a time prevented the parties 
that divided the Church from displaying their 
mutual animosity, for the Puritans were content 
to adjourn their own claims to toleration so long 
as the government hanged a few Romish priests 
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as an edifying spectacle. But after the defeat 
of the Armada, the prelates on the one side, and 
the Puritans on the other, felt that a common 
hatred of Popery was rather an uncommon bond 
of love, and began to assail each other with more 
fury than ever. The first grievance of which the 
Puritans complained, was the abatement of the 
persecution against the adherents of the Romish 
Church; they looked upon every approach to 
toleration as an abandonment of the ** godly dis- 
cipline" which they had imported from Geneva ; 
and some went so far as to declare, that if the 
government slackened in the execution of the 
penal laws, it was the duty of the people to take 
the matter into their own hands. Thus Good- 
man wrote: "If the magistrates refuse to put 
mass-mongers and false preachers to death, the 
people, in seeing it performed, do show that 
zeal for God which was commended in Phineas' 
destroying the adulterers and the Israelites, 
against the Benjamites." Another, addressing 
the bishops, said, " Presbytery must prevail, and 
if it come to pass by that means, which will 
make your hearts to ache, blame yourselves." 
The appointment of Whitgift, the most violent 
opponent of the Puritans, to the see of Canter- 
bury, was regarded by the party as a declaration 
of war. They appealed to the public in a variety 
of libellous pasquinades, printed at an ambulatory 
press, which travelled from one obscure corner 
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of the kingdom to another, and in each place 
struck off a variety of stinging satires^ bearing 
the name of Martin Mar-prelate. These were 
answered in a style of similar ribaldry by the 
libelled churchmen, and it would be hard to 
decide which party exhibited most proficiency 
in the Billingsgate school of theology. 

The Puritans privately established their system 
of consistorial discipline : but, when they began 
to put their rules in force, they found some 
unexpected difficulties, which afforded no small 
share of merriment to their adversaries. As was 
the duty of members of a consistory, they began 
to search minutely into the lives of each other, 
and, as everybody takes delight in detecting the 
sins of his neighbour, and is grievously indignant 
at the exposure of his own, there was an edifying 
exhibition of mutual reproaches and revilings, 
which broke up the meetings in most-admired 
confusion. It was thus when a lady came to 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, describing herself as 
"the worst of sinners," and he, who justly sus- 
pected her sincerity, replied, ''Indeed, madam, 
I believe you are bad enough," that the fair 
penitent, flew into a furious passion, and would 
have boxed his ears, had he not hastily made 
his escape from the apartment. 

Puritanism became every day more odious to 
Elizabeth, as its preachers began to claim the 
privilege of the Jewish prophets and rebuke the 
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conduct of their sovereign. She, perhaps, felt that 
recognizing any one of them as a modem Elijah 
would be a confession of some resemblance be- 
tween herself and Jezebel, a parallel, indeed, which 
was suggested in several libellous pasquinades. 
With true Tudor policy, she resolved to decide 
controversy by the rope and gibbet ; Udal, who, 
though a strict Puritan, was a moderate contro- 
versialist, was selected as a victim ; lawyers were 
easily found who could get up a case of construc- 
tive treason at a moment's warning; it was held 
that writing against the bishops was virtually 
writing against the Queen, whose officers they — 
were, and, of course, it was easy to procure a capi- 
tal conviction on such liberal interpretation of J 
law. Udal was condemned, but his death in"^ 
prison saved him from the disgrace of a public \ 
execution. It has pleased some worthy persons 
to assert that he would have been pardoned by 
the Queen ; they choose to forget that Udal was 
not the only victim ; that Barrow and Greenwood 
were hanged for controversial attacks on the 
Liturgy,"^hich did not go beyond the limits of 
fair argument, it being held that this was tanta- 
mount to libelling the Queen through her ecclesi- 
astical supremacy. 

No one can read the several *' platforms" of 
discipline which the English Puritans borrowed, 
more or less directly, from the Church of Geneva, 
without perceiving that they wished to invest 
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their consistories with far greater power than 
ever had been possessed by the Vatican. " The 
inquisition of the Consistorie," says Sutcliffe, " is 
like the Spanish inquisition and the Papal pro- 
ceeding. For as in the Spanish inquisition, so 
in the Consistorie, a man is called, knoweth no 
accuser, and whether hee confess or not, hee is 
sure to abide the order of the Consistorie, and 
what they command the civil judge performeth. And, 
therefore, if all must away that is borrowed from 
the Pope, away must the Consistorie goe, with 
their excommunication of princes and their abso- 
lute tyrannic." 

We have already seen that Calvin's idea of 
Church-government was a Theocracy, such as ex- 
isted among the Jews before the establishment of 
the Monarchy, while his English followers appear 
to have contemplated such a Theocracy as existed 
under the kings. They claimed for their preach- 
ers the privilege of prophets in directing the 
punishment of those who refused to conform to 
what they deemed the only pure system of re- 
ligion, continually appealing to the precedents 
of Samuel "hewing Agag in pieces before the 
Lord in Gilgal/' and of Elijah's destruction of 
the priests of Baal. They did not ask for tolera- 
tion, they claimed absolute ascendancy over all 
others. The contest between them and the 
Episcopalians was a struggle for existence; and 
no one can doubt that the Puritans, if they 
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had obtained the upper hand^ would have pu- 
nished nonconformity far more rigoroiisly than 
the prelates. Elizabeth's bishops could fairly 
have pleaded the excuse which has passed for a 
plausible defence of exclusive laws in our own 
days, that '^intolerance had no claim to tolera- 
tion." The world was not yet ripe enough for the 
discovery that the withholding of toleration pro- 
duced the very evils which were pleaded in its 
justification. It was no doubt utterly absurd to 
attempt the erection of an establishment, accord* 
ing to the Geneva pattern, in a country where 
the sovereign and the aristocracy had already 
shown a fixed resolve not to submit to any eccle- 
siastical domination ; but it was no less a blunder 
to leave the entire question of Church-govern- 
ment so undefined, that it was necessary in every 
dispute respecting doctrine or discipline to appeal 
to the secular power. This was the great source 
of the popularity which the Puritans had in the 
Commons; the third estate in England was just 
beginning to struggle into political existence, and 
it naturally allied itself with principles which 
were democratic in themselves, and which were, 
like it, opposed to the powers of royalty and 
aristocracy. It was in vain that Bancroft and 
others pointed out that a Consistory would im- 
pose a heavier yoke on opinions and actions than 
Prelacy, or even than Papacy, the people wished 
to have the privilege of tyrannizing over them- 
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selves, and were willing to pay the highest price 
for the luxury of persecution. 

Puritanism was even popular in its ligourism. 
For many centuries Saturday had been known as 
the Sabbath in documentary and learned lan<- 
guages, but a large party suddenly transferred 
the designation to Sunday, for the purpose of 
impressing the necessity of observing it with 
Jewish strictness. This was, indeed, to be ex- 
pected from men who avowedly made the Jewish 
theocracy the model of their "platform," but 
there was palpable inconsistencey in this transfer 
of obligation and disguised sophism of name. 
Yet the innovation was received with enthusiasm, 
and the extravagant sanctity claimed for Sunday 
was such, that men who did not adhere to the 
Calvinistic rigour were classed with the worst of 
offenders. Heylin informs us, '* It was preached 
at a market-town, that to do any servile work or 
business on the Lord*s day was as great a sin as to 
kill a man or commit adultery. In Somersetshire, 
that to throw a bowl on the Lord's day was as great 
a sin as to kill a man ! In Norfolk, that to make a 
feast or dress a wedding-dinner on the same was as 
great a sin as for a father to take a knife and cut 
his child's throat; and in Suffolk, that to ring mare 
bells than one on the Lord's day was to commit as 
great a sin as murder.'* Such extravagant non- 
sense would have defeated itself had not the pre- 
lates thought proper to interdict Dr. Bound's 
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Treatise, in which Sabbatarianism was rigidly 
advocated, because the author had chosen to assail 
the yearly festivals of the church. Bound at 
once became a favourite with the people; the 
ecclesiastical authorities recommended the contin- 
uance of those sports in which the people had 
been accustomed to indulge after church-service ; 
but it became a point of pride not to be merry 
at the bidding of a bishop. " The more liberty 
people were offered," says Fuller, " the less they 
used it, refusing to take the freedom authority 
tendered them. For the vulgar sort have the 
actions of their superiors in constant jealousy, 
suspecting each gate of their opening to be a 
trap, every hole of their digging to be a mine, 
wherein some secret train is covertly conveyed 
to the blowing up of the subject's liberty, which 
made them almost afraid of the recreations of the 
Lord's day allowed them; and seeing it is the 
greatest pleasure to the mind of man to do what 
he pleaseth, it was sport for them to refrain from 
sports, whilst the forbearance was in themselves 
voluntary, arbitrary, and elective, not imposed 
upon them." " The vulgar sort " had not Bound 
to blame for their error ; while he preached in his 
book the necessity of exacting from them the 
most rigorous asceticism, he distinctly stated that 
this strictness was not to extend to noblemen or 
persons of distinction, whom he justified in a con- 
tinuance of the libeity sanctioned by immemo- 

H 2 
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rial usage. The opposition of the bishops to 
Calvinistie Sabbatarianism was not the only in- 
stance in which men have fought the battles of 
the poor in spite of the poor themselves ; it was 
not until the experience of puritanical rigour 
had shown how severely a Judaical observance 
of Sunday interferes not only with the enjoy- 
ments and comforts, but with the health and 
morals, of the labouring population, that the 
English nation refused to submit to the yoke of 
the consistories. 

The steady rejection of Calvin's policy and dis- 
cipline, alienated the English establishment from 
the Reformed churches in France and Switzer- 
land; when Beza applied for pecuniary aid to 
enable the Genevese to resist the Duke of Sa- 
voy, he found little sympathy in the higher ranks 
of the clergy, and none whatever in the court. 
The Puritans loudly complained that England 
had abandoned her proper place as head of Eu- 
ropean Protestantism, and this very cry, pro- 
bably, increased Elizabeth's reluctance to give 
active support either to the Huguenots of France 
or the Gueux of Holland. 

We must not quit this subject without no- 
ticing the doctrinal change in the English clergy, 
which arose imperceptibly from the controversy 
respecting discipline, though the subject is not 
quite in accordance with the general character of 
our work, and will also require us to extend our 
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views a little beyond the reign of Elizabeth. 
During the controversy respecting the externals 
of public worship, and the discipline of the 
church, the doctrines of Geneva had passed with- 
out question, and Calvin's ** Christian Institutes" 
continued to be regarded as the great standard of 
Protestant theology. Even Whitgift, the most 
decided enemy of the Puritans, was strongly at- 
tached to the Calvinistic divinity, and superin- 
tended the framing of the nine Lambeth arti- 
cles, which, if adopted, would have excluded any 
but the most rigid Calvinists from the Church of 
England. King James, who detested presbytery 
with his whole heart and soul, was not less hos- 
tile to the principles usually called Arminian, and 
urged the synod of Dort to punish all who held 
them as heretics. Still, even in Elizabeth's reign, 
we can find among the English clergy a grow- 
ing disinclination to the rigid doctrines of elec- 
tion and predestination; the Lambeth articles, 
which asserted these points in the form most re- 
volting to their opponents, and in more direct 
terms than Calvin himself would have deemed 
prudent, were tacitly rejected by the great body 
of the English clergy, and would have been only 
so much waste-paper, had they not been adopted 
in the Irish Church, which, from the commence- 
ment, evinced a greater leaning to Puritanism 
than the Church of England. The abandonment 
of Calvin's doctrines gave the greatest provoca- 
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tion to his partisans, so that a Puritan House of 
Commons voted Arminians as well as Papists 
capital enemies to the state, but this doctrinal 
controversy was less interesting than the contest 
for subjecting the Church to a pontifical demo- 
cracy, and giving the power wrested from the 
Pope to a Consistory instead of to the sovereign. 
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ARCHBISHOP WHITOIFT AND 
DR. CARTWRIOHT. 

The history of the Puritan controversy would 
be incomplete without some notice of the two 
greatest champions that appeared on either side ; 
they may fairly come within the scope of this 
work if it be recognised that there is such a 
thing as the romance of controversy, which all 
who have waded through the lumber of anti- 
quated disputations will readily acknowledge. 
In Whittingham's contest with Sandys, the ex- 
ternal forms of religion were at issue, but the 
fiuestions of discipline and church-government 
were only obscurely mooted. Cartwright may be 
considered the great leader of those who sought 
to introduce the discipline of Geneva, which he 
had learned to admire during a visit to that city. 
Ucforc leaving England he had been hostile to 
the use of cap, surplice, and ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, he returned home with a stern enmity 
to the whole system of English church-govern- 
ment. Cartwright was a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which Whitgift was the 
Master^ and also Vice- chancellor of the Univcr- 
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sity ; circumstances, therefore, placed them in such 
a position, that Whitgift had no alternative but 
to be the follower or the adversary of the pro- 
positions which Cartwright brought from Ge- 
neva. There is little interest in the squabbles 
of a college ; it may, or it may not be true that 
the Master of Trinity was jealous of a Fellow, 
whose sermons were so popular that when his 
turn came at St. Mary's the sexton was obliged 
to take down the windows; this is a matter of 
perfect indifference, for Whitgift's first proceed- 
ing, the expulsion of Cartwright from his fel- 
lowship, was rendered necessary by the refusal 
of the latter to take priest's orders, as he was 
bound to do by the statutes. Neither is the 
Vice-chancellor to be blamed for prohibiting Cart- 
wright and his followers from occupying any pul- 
pit within his jurisdiction ; the sermons of the 
Puritanical party had degenerated into such per- 
sonalities, that the heads of the university com- 
plained to Archbishop Parker of " the licen- 
tiouse and contestiouse manner of preachinge, 
used now-a-days at Cambridge, by divers younge 
preachers, who are not afraide to impugne openlie 
in pulpitt, not onlie the booke of common ser- 
vice; but also particularlie diseribe and name 
men of all degrees, both honorable that be ab- 
sent, and other that be present, according to the 
license of the old poetes." 

The appearance of the " Admonition to Par- 
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liament," of which Cartwright was partly the 
author and wholly the advocate, in 1572, was 
the first absolute declaration of the Puritans that 
they would be satisfied with nothing short of 
the platform of Geneva. Never did sl^ bolder 
manifesto issue from a party which was at the 
time but a minority ; it plainly claimed, not mere 
toleration, but exclusive existence, that ** Anti- 
christ might be turned out headlong, and Christ 
might reign by His word." It assailed every 
part of the constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land with a scurrilous virulence hitherto unpa- 
ralleled in Britain, assuming a tone of offensive 
superiority, and affecting to speak in the name 
and by the authority of the Divinity. A letter 
from Beza was published at the same time, as 
if the authority wrested from the Court of Rome 
had been transferred to the Consistory of Ge- 
neva ; and it would seem as if the party had 
expected that their plan needed only to be pro- 
pounded in order to meet universal acceptation. . 
Whitgift was engaged by Archbishop Parker 
to reply to the Admonition ; he did so with great 
acumen: Cartwright undertook its defence, and 
a sharp war of pamphlets ensued, in which both 
parties claimed the victory. The solid advan- 
tages, however, remained with Whitgift ; he ob- 
tained a bishopric, and Cartwright was, for a 
time, compelled to seek safety in a foreign land. 
It is curious to find that neither of the dispu- 
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tants perceived the political tendencies of the 
doctrines tliey advocated, though Cartwright in- 
cidentally give3 utterance to the sentiments of a 
democratic republican, while Whitgift contends 
for the absolute despotism of monarchy ; still less 
did they discover the inconsistency of the doc- 
trines which each advocated ; the republican in- 
sists on the establishment of a fixed standard in 
doctrine and discipline, from which no deviation 
should be permitted, while the absolutist insists 
on the advantages of a limited religious freedom ; 
the political democrat advocated spiritual des- 
potism, and was opposed by the most zealous 
of royalists. 

Whitgift possessed some private fortune, and, 
therefore, on his appointment to the see of Wor- 
cester, though its revenues were not great, he 
was enabled to gratify his taste for state and 
magnificence, — a circumstance which gave great 
pleasure to Elizabeth. Though most of the 
Queen's council would gladly have reduced the 
revenues of the prelates to the standard of Pu- 
ritanical self-denial, in the hope of enriching 
themselves by the partition of episcopal lands, 
as Henry VIlI.'s courtiers had been by the estates 
of the monasteries, Elizabeth herself was anxious 
to maintain the bishops in all the dignity of 
their rank; she regarded her church as an ap- 
pendage of her monarchy, and believed that the 
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dignified appearance of the one reflected honour 
on the other. Whitgift, by complying with her 
taste, very rapidly acquired favour, to the great 
dissatisfaction of many of his brethren on the 
bench. Aylmer, Bishop of London, once meet- 
ing him with a proud train of liveried servants, 
asked him ** how he could afford to keep so 
many men,** to which the Bishop of Worcester 
replied by a sarcastic allusion to the sex of a 
portion of his brother prelate's retainers. 

Grindal had been appointed Archbishop of 
Cant^bury after Parker's death, but he soon fell 
under the displeasure of his imperious sovereign 
for his real or supposed puritanical tendencies. 
It is said, that his first offence was his complain- 
ing of the burning of some unfortunate persons 
who denied the doctrine of the Trinity : Fox also 
had disapproved this butchery and almost stigma- 
tized it as a repetition of Mary's barbarities. But 
a far more plausible reason, was Grindal's reluct- 
ance to enforce the edicts against " the liberty of 
prophesying," which was particularly odious at 
a time when the pulpit was the newspaper of the 
people, and the chief organ for giving voice to 
popular discontent. Whitgift was chosen to 
succeed Grindal, who was bullied into a resigna- 
tion ; but he refused to enter on the office while 
liis predecessor lived. He had not long to ex- 
ercise forbearance; Grindal died a few months 
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after his disgrace, a victim to the error of preach- 
ing toleration in an age when nobody was willing 
to practice it. 

The new archbishop entered on the primacy 
at the moment when Puritanism was at the 
highest point of its daring, when the Mar-prelate 
libels left even the violence of the Admonition 
far behind ; and when the House of Commons 
exhibited symptoms of a strong hostility to Pre- 
lacy, which could scarcely be kept in check by 
the direct interference of the crown. Traverses 
" Book of Discipline,^ a work far superior to the 
Admonition, appeared, and was recognized as the 
standard of Puritanism ; and congregations were 
secretly formed, in which the system was adopt- 
ed. Appeals were made, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, to popular superstition ; it was 
declared that the Puritans gave proof of their 
Divine commission, by casting out devils, detect- 
ing witches, and working other miracles, while 
the regular clergy were forced to shelter their 
weakness under an atheistic denial of witchcraft, 
and demoniacal possession. The new primate 
commenced his administration with vigour; Cart- 
wright was arrested, and Lord Burghley had to 
interfere to prevent Whitgift from presiding at 
the trial of his old antagonist. Udal, as we have 
already said, was capitally convicted for writing 
against the liturgy, and an insane fanatic, named* 
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Hacket, was executed with all the barbarities 
usual in cases of high treason. 

Cartwright's last struggle, was highly credit- 
able to his character. He was called upon to 
answer thirty-one charges, under oath ex-officio. 
He refused to take any such oath, for the very 
plain reason, that he was not bound by the laws 
of God or man to be a sworn-witness against 
himself. Of course, he was committed to prison, 
and a new element of controversy was opened 
by discussions on the legality of the ei-officio oath. 
Whitgift did not directly interfere in this con- 
troversy, but he patronized those who wrote in 
vindication of the oath, of whom Cosin and the 
Primate's chaplain, Bancroft, afterwards arch- 
bishop, were the most noted. Cosin brought an 
abundance of legal learning to prove that eccle- 
siastical judges were authorised to examine upon 
oath parties accused by secret information, or 
common fame, of penal offences, which were not 
capital. Bancroft showed that this was the ordi- 
nary course of proceeding in the Consistory of 
Geneva, and formed a constituent part of ** the 
holy discipline," which those who complained 
were themselves labouring to establish. The 
common sense of mankind practically refuted 
both; and the exercise of a power, in all re- 
spects similar to that of the Spanish Inquisition, 
created a general dislike of the High Commis- 
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sion court, which never ceased until the odious 
tribunal was abolished. 

The Brownists or Barrowists, who may be re- 
garded as the progenitors of the modem indepen- 
dents, or congregationalists, began now to acquire 
numerous proselytes ; they were men who taught 
that " Presbyter was but old priest writ large ;'* 
who equally rejected the consistory and the con- 
clave ; and who were just as reluctant to adopt 
the Geneva platform as the English liturgy^ 
Their principles were not less odious to the Puri- 
tans, than to the Prelates, and the former began 
to abate in their hostility to the church, through 
fear of the new sect which was everyday a more 
formidable rival to their popularity. Cartwright 
was at the least '' consenting unto the death** of 
Barrow and Greenwood, the former of whom 
declared that he had learned hostility to the es- 
tablished hierarchy from Cartwright himself, and 
that he had only carried out his teacher's princi- 
ples to their legitimate consequences. It is pro- 
bable that such a declaration alarmed the great 
Puritanical leader; from the time that the go- 
vernment began to persecute the congregational* 
ists, he ceased to attack episcopacy, thus mani- 
festing that hanging was a very important part 
of his '' holy discipline,'' the concession of which 
enabled him to bear with patience the refusal of 
the rest. 

Hitherto, the gibbet had been the chief argu- 
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ment employed against Romish and Protestant 
nonconformity ; persecution was the avowed poli- 
cy of all parties, and the only question to be de- 
cided was which party should have the power 
of directing the apprehension, torture and execu- 
tion of dissenters. In this struggle, the Puritans 
had for many years the great advantage of an in- 
telligible standard, to which they could refer, in 
Calvin's " Institutes," and Traverses '' Book of Di- 
cipline,'' while the episcopal party had never exact- 
ly stated the ground which the Church of Eng- 
land had really taken at the Reformation. Calvin 
and Beza were the chief authorities in theology ; 
their biblical interpretations of points of doctrine 
were universally received, and, consequently, the 
rejection of their authority in matters of disci- 
pline appeared to be illogical and inconsistent. 
The publication of Hooker's "Ecclesiastical Polity," 
was an era in the history of the English Church ; 
it was generally received as the manifesto of the 
principles on which the Reformation in England 
had been conducted, and by which the consti- 
tutions of the Anglican Church were regulated. 
It was the first Protestant work in which the 
theology of Geneva, was not only discarded, but 
attacked; it exhibited what may be called An- 
glicanism, as a system, and, we must add, that 
though it falls far short of the religious freedom 
which modern times have vindicated, it exhibits 
a far greater amount of liberality and toleration 
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than could be found in any other systematic 
work of divinity in that age. 

Nearly contemporaneous with the appearance 
of " The Ecclesiastical Polity," was the change in 
the form of proceeding against Dissenters. It 
was a master-stroke of policy in Elizabeth to 
proceed against the Komish recusants as civil 
offenders, to treat them as traitors, not as heretics ; 
she thus got rid of the odious name of religious 
persecution, while she retained its substance. The 
Puritans, in their hatred of Brownism, passed seve- 
ral acts against nonconformity which enabled the 
prelates to bring religion under the cognizance of 
the common law courts, and thus remove from 
themselves the imputation of establishing a Protes- 
tant inquisition. The cause of civil and religious 
liberty eventually gained by the change, but, at 
first, both religion and morality were grossly 
outraged by the discussion of theological contro- 
versies between the dock and the bench; such 
exhibitions were too often a display of bigotry 
on one side and brutality on the other ; a judge, 
perplexed by the obstinacy or casuistry of a pri- 
soner, had recourse to volleys of oaths, nick- 
names and abuse. Sir Edmund Anderson, of 
whom we shall have occasion to speak in the his- 
tory of the Exorcists, was a sound lawyer, and 
a man of strong common sense, but he had all the 
coarseness of a semi-civilized age, and, like all 
lawyers, he was disposed to interpret Scripture 
by precedent and acts of parliament, so that when 
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he presided at the trial of a nonconformist, he 
attempted to silence the prisoner by violent in- 
vective, which tended to bring the clerical order 
into disrepute. 

Whitgift early perceived the advantage which 
the Puritans had placed in his hands, by sanc- 
tioning the principle of trying cases of dissent 
before civil tribunals. He took a very active 
part in the elections for the parliament which 
met in 1597, and secured the return of several 
persons who were firm in their allegiance to the 
Established Church. He was himself a landed- 
proprietor in Kent, which together with his in- 
fluence as primate enabled him to exercise great 
political power in that county. No prelate since 
the days of Wolsey had affected greater state ; he 
had "one hundred foot and fifty horse of his 
own servants, trained and armed, for which pur- 
pose he entertained captains ;" and he sent a de- 
tachment of sixty men to aid Cecil in suppressing 
the revolt of the unfortunate Essex, which was 
a very seasonable reinforcement. In his pro- 
gresses to Canterbury, he was usually attended 
by two hundred persons of his own train, which 
the gentlemen who volunteered to form his escort 
of honour swelled to above a thousand. The re- 
spect produced by such magnificence greatly 
tended to strengthen the political influence of 
the established clergy, and to abate the populari- 
ty which Puritanism had won. 

VOL. II. 1 
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The Church of England was firmly fixed on its 
present foundations chiefly by the exertions of 
Whitgift; but he had reason to fear that his 
work might be undone by the change of the sove- 
reign : he knew that his success was mainly owing 
to the zealous support he had received from Eli- 
zabeth^ who never hesitated to overstrain her 
royal power whenever she believed that her su- 
premacy was in danger. James, it was feared, 
might be of a different disposition ; it was, there- 
fore, whispered to the vain-glorious pedant that 
he was either to be the head of a church or the 
servant of a consistory, according as he preferred 
the Prelates or the Puritans ; and, as James had 
learned what it was to be subject to a presbytery, 
he made no difficulty in preferring mastery to 
servitude. Whitgift "fooled him to the top of 
his bent ;" he had a considerable share in getting 
up that miserable delusion, the Conferences at 
Hampton-Court, to which the Puritans were in- 
vited, after all their proposals had been branded 
as seditious by royal proclamation. James an- 
swered the Puritans with a strange mixture of 
buffoonery, pedantry, and common sense, which 
would have justified Henry IV. in calling him 
"the wisest fool in Europe." But the King's 
absurdities were far surpassed by the Archbishop, 
who did not scruple to declare that " his Majesty 
undoubtedly spoke by the special aid of Gtod's 
Spirit." Bancroft went still farther in profane 
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adulation, and thus by flattering a fool Puritan- 
ism was completely defeated at the moment that 
Prelacy was indelibly disgraced. 

Whitgift was not, however, sure of the perma^ 
nence of his triumph ; he appreciated the feeble 
and vacillating temper of James, he dreaded the 
influence of the Puritans in the House of Com- 
mons, and he must have been secretly disgusted 
at the circumstances which enabled his party to 
triumph in the Conferences. Believing that a 
fresh storm was approaching, he made earnest 
exertions to prepare for the coming danger ; but 
the exertions which he made, combined with ex- 
posure to cold, brought on fatal disease, and he 
died at Lambeth, in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. 

Cartwright expired a short time before his 
great adversary : he had spent the latter years of 
his life in preparing a confutation of the Rhenish 
Testament, a work which was encouraged by 
Walsingham, and several of the most eminent 
scholars of Cambridge. Whitgift, however, de- 
termined on its suppression ; he felt that he had 
introduced into Lambeth much of the pomp and 
parade of the Vatican, so that Puritanical shafts 
directed against Rome would have had some 
chance of hitting Canterbury in the way. This 
is a much more plausible explanation than mere 
literary jealousy of his old antagonist. Whatever 
may have been the cause of the Primate's prohibi- 

i2 
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tion, it prevented the publication of Cartwright's 
confutation until many years after the death of 
both, when its appearance was a sad accusation 
against the Archbishop's memory, which his 
warmest admirers refused to defend. 

So far as Cartwright and Whitgift were con- 
cerned, the contest between Puritanism and Pre- 
lacy might be regarded as one of principle; for 
/'though the Archbishop made an unscrupulous 
) use of the secular power, the Doctor would have 

I been equally a persecutor if the civil authority 
had been on his side. But there was another and 
more amusing phase of the controversy, in which 
the disputants appealed from earth and Heaven 
to the tribunal of the infernal regions, to which 
we shall next direct our attention, — having, in- 
deed, chiefly introduced the present chapter for 
the purpose of elucidating the points at issue. 
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* 

The sixteenth centur}' was rife with religious 
controversy, and as guns, swords, gibbets, stakes 
books, and speeches had failed to settle disputed 
articles of faith, some very sensible people thought 
it wise to leave the decision to the Devil, The 
Venerable Bede assures us that, in his day, Satan 
had taken a fancy for serving at mass, and had 
thrown several congregations into confusion by 
his irregularities in repeating the responses ; and 
an equally respectable authority, the Abbot The- 
odoric, avers that the Devil, robed as a Doctor of 
Divinity, preached a sermon at Cologne in favour 
of Reuchlin, whose writings gave great annoyance 
to the ignorant bigots of Germany in his day, 
being, at a moderate computation, nine-tenths of 
the secular clergy and the whole of the regulars. 
Notwithstanding these respectable appearances, 
the Devil met with very scurvy treatment from 
the clerical body until the age of the Reforma- 
tion. St. Dunstan pulled his nose, St. Catherine 
boxed his ears, St. Francis made him hold a can- 
dle until he burned his fingers, and St. Bernard 
made him roll himself up, and serve as a chariot- 
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wheel. In fact, while the Papacy flourished, 
without any one daring to impugn its title, the 
Devil was a cowardly lubberly fiend, whom chil- 
dren kept in order with the criss-cross at the be- 
ginning of their alphabet, and whom men regu- 
larly cheated in every bargain he attempted to 
make. Nobody cared a straw for such a despi- 
cable foe ; the very babes in the nursery began to 
laugh at him, and he might have sunk into utter 
oblivion, had it not been profitable to keep his 
name in reserve for raising a mad-dog cry against 
any whom it was the interest of the civil or eccle- 
siastical power to persecute. Of course, witch- 
craft and the worship of the Devil formed part of 
the charge against the Albigenses, who were 
guilty of loving freedom, and the Templars, 
whose enormity of crime consisted in the extent 
of their possessions. It was not, however, until 
the year of our Lord ] 484, that Satan excited 
alarm by his attempt to establish a temporal 
kingdom on earth, employing as his militia all 
the old women ugly enough to pass for witches, 
and supplying them with legions of attendants, 
whose services are enumerated in the bull which 
Pope Innocent issued in that year as a declaration 
of war on the part of the Vatican against the new 
aggressions and encroachments of Pandemonium. 
X "They do," says the worthy Pontiff, "vex and 
afiiict man and beast with outward and inward 
pains and tortures ; they destroy the fruit of mar- 
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riage and the increase of cattle ; they blast the 
corn of the ground, the grapes of the vines, the 
fruit of the trees, and the grass and herbs of the 
fields." 

This goodly array of outrages on the part of 
Satan's subjects, was clearly sufficient ground for 
declaring " a just and necessary war ;" unluckily, 
the Popes at this time had dispensed with eccle- 
siastical parliaments, or we should have had a 
debate on the message, in which he announced 
the commencement of hostilities, ending with 
the unanimous adoption of an address, pledging 
the members of both houses to support him in 
the contest with '* their lives and fortunes,'* nei- 
ther of which they had the least notion of peril- 
ing in the cause. To most sovereigns, war affords 
a pretext for giving commissions and employ- 
ment to needy dependents. *' Therefore,** says 
Innocent, " we give power to the Inquisitors and 
other our Apostolic officers, to convict, imprison, 
and punish, &c.," — that is to say, the usual licence 
of murder and plunder, which is necessary to 
whet the courage of soldiers in all civilized com- 
munities. 

The Dominicans had made a very decent profit 
by their traffic in indulgences, which had set 
them and the Augustinians by the ears, and 
induced Martin Luther to wage war on the 
power that had granted such a monopoly. To 
prevent the chances of a similar defection, the 
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conduct of the new war against Satan was chiefly 
entrusted to the Jesuits ; the Inquisitors, indeed, 
kept their privilege of burning the witches, but 
the Jesuits undertook the *' exorcism of the pos- 
sessed," which is much the same thing as getting 
money from those who had any in their pos- 
session. 

The Jesuit theory of diabolical possession, was 
very simple : they held, that wherever and when- 
ever the Devil was most powerful over the souls, 
he and his imps would be tempted to acquire 
mastery over the body likewise. Hence Delrio, 
after assigning several reasons why Protestants 
should be very much in the power of the Devil, 
goes on to show that the crimes of heresy and 
witchcraft had always been found in conjunction, 
basing his reasoning on the statistical fact that 
the executions for the two crimes, always in- 
creased, or decreased in the same proportions. 
Hence, it followed, that all the countries which 
had yielded to the pernicious influence of Martin 
Luther, were subjected to all the evils that 
witches could inflict upon themselves, or demons 
upon their children. The only cure was to 
receive the Jesuits as exorcists, who should cast 
out devils from bodies and heresies from souls, 
the preachers of Protestantism being as unable 
to effect the former miracle as they were unwil- 
ling to attempt the latter. 

Here was an easy test proposed for settling all 
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disputes between the Papacy and the Reforma- 
tion ; the only point to be decided was, whether 
the devil would be most obedient to the voice 
of the priest or the minister ? Many Protestants 
were willing to accept the challenge ; they must 
have had tolerably strong faith either in the 
stupidity, or the common honesty of Satan ; for 
nothing would have been easier for a crafty knave 
than at once to obey the voice of his friends, and 
gratify them by a show of victory. 

All the historians of witchcraft in England, 
have written as if the great force which this 
delusion acquired in the reign of James I. was 
to be chiefly attributed to the follies which that 
monarch brought with him from Scotland ; but, 
in fact, the foundation for the delusion had been 
laid by the exorcists in Elizabeth's reign. Before 
they could persuade people that they could expel 
devils from the possessed, it was necessary that 
that they should have some theory to explain 
the mode by which the devils entered into pos- 
session ; witchcraft was a cause ready made to 
their hands, and they adopted it, like sensible 
people. It is no easy matter to get up a per- 
fectly new cry ; there is a danger of some ex- 
planation being required; but an old cry, such 
as ^' No heresy !" or " No Popery !'* has the stamp 
of old currency upon it, and gets rapidly into 
unquestioned circulation. The Romish party 
had rendered the connection between the Re- 
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formation and witchcraft a familiar sound, and 
when some of the Reformers themselves took up 
the cry, it was sure to grow mightily and prevail. 

Thus, Protestantism greatly increased the re- 
spectability of the Devil; it supplied him with 
a longer "tail" of followers than the policy or 
vanity of Daniel 0*Connell collected on the first 
Reformed Parliament, and raised him from the 
degrading character of an arrant dupe, to that 
of an original inventor. Archbishop Cranmer 
set forth Satan's claims to scientific invention 
with as much precision as if he had been drawing 
up the specification of a patent The following 
is his statement, in his celebrated Articles of 
Visitation : " Item, you shall inquire whether 
you know of any that use charms, sorcery, 
enchantments, witchcraft, soothsaying, or any like 
craft invented by the Devil." Cranmer not only 
vindicated the Devil's credit, as an inventor of 
crafts, but very liberally conceded to him adverse 
possession of the souls of all unbaptized infants ; 
in the form of baptism in the liturgy, 2. Edward 
VI., we find it thus ordered : " Then let the 
priest looking upon the children say : — 

" I command thee, unclean spirit, in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and of the Holy Ghost^ 
that thou come out and depart from these infants 
whom our Lord Jesus Christ hath vouchsafed 
to call to his holy baptism, and hath made mem* 
bers of his body and his holy congregation ; 
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therefore, thou cursed spirit, remember thy judg- 
ment, remember the day to be at hand wherein 
thou shalt burn in fire everlasting, prepared for 
thee and thy angels ; and presume not hereafter 
to exercise any tyranny towards these infants, 
whom Christ hath baptized with his precious 
blood, and by this, his holy baptism, called to be 
of his flock." 

This comfortable and complimentary address 
to the Devil was probably imported from Gler- 
many, and formed a part of the extravagancies 
with which Bucer and his associates disturbed 
the sobriety of the Anglican Reformation. Eli- 
zabeth's bishops were, for the most part, opposed 
to such rant ; they banished the preceding formu- 
lary from the prayer-book, and issued a canon to 
prohibit the performance of exorcism in churches. 
It is enacted by the seventy-second canon, that 
** No minister shall, without the licence of the 
bishop of the diocese, under his hand and seal, 
attempt, under any pretence whatsoever, either of 
possession or obsession, by fasting and prayer, to 
cast out any devil or devils, under the pain of 
the imputation of imposture or cozenage and de- 
position from the ministry." 

The follies of witchcraft and demoniacal pos- 
session abandoned by the Episcopalians, were 
eagerly adopted by the Puritanical party ; during 
Elizabeth's reign, " witch," and '' no witch," was 
as much a controversy between low and high 
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Church as " bishop^ " and " no bishop." Unfor- 
tunately, in the next reign, the Prelates of the 
Church of England abandoned the cause of com- 
mon sense in order to gratify the prejudices of 
James I.; and as Bishop Hutchinson declares, 
actually falsified the translation of the Bible in 
order to favour the royal pedant's darling theory 
of witchcraft. 

Elizabeth's divines have not received their due 
meed of fame for resisting the popular delusion ; 
indeed, most historians of witchcraft have written 
as if the founders of the Anglican church had 
aided to propagate the error because Bishop 
Jewel, differing from the rest of his brethren, 
warned the Queen against the peril of witchcraft 
from the pulpit. But Bancroft, Archbishop of 
York, and Dr. Harsnett his chaplain, and after- 
wards his successor, wrote and preached against 
the belief in witchcraft and exorcism. Jewel 
has been sadly overrated in modern times; his 
contemporaries on the bench formed a true esti- 
mate of his merits, for they looked upon him as 
an enthusiast having a decided leaning to the 
Puritans. 

The opposition of Elizabeth's Prelates to the 
witch-cry raised by the exorcists, was one of the 
chief causes of the great popularity that the cry 
obtained. The church of England in Elizabeth's 
reign had no hold on the affections of the great 
body of the nation ; it was only maintained by 
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the strong arm of power, and by the zealous ex- 
ertions of those whom grants of abbey- lands had 
bribed to its support. Among the middle ranks 
Puritanism was all but universal, and the Romish 
religion was the favourite of the poor. Hence 
there were several insurrections of the peasants 
to restore the ancient system, and prophecies were 
circulated that this should be eflfected by the ex- 
ertions of working-men. Thus, in the insurrec- 
tion of 1659, the misguided revolters were en- 
couraged by the following mystic stave : — 

** Hob, Dick, and Hie, with clubbes and clouted shoon 
Shall fill up Duffin dale with slaughtered bodies soone." 

The success of the exorcists and witch-finders 
in Elizabeth's reign is almost the only instance 
of a national delusion propagated in spite of the 
opposition of a national church, and we have, 
therefore, deemed it necessary to give an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. 

Dr. Harsnett favours us with a lively descrip- 
tion of the qualifications necessary to constitute 
a witch. " They " (the exorcists) " have shap'd 
us the true idea of a witch, an old weather-beaten 
crone, having her chin and her knees meeting for 
age, walking like a bow leaning on a staff, hollow- 
eyed, untoothed, furrowed on her face, having 
her lips trembling with the palsy, going mum- 
bling in the streets ; one that hath forgotten 
her pater-noster, and yet hath a shrewd tongue 
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to call a drab ' a drab.' If she hath learned of 
an old wife in a chimney-end Pax Max Far for a 
spell, or can say Sir John Grantham's curse for 
the miller's eels. — * All ye that stolen the miller's 
eels laudate Dominum de Calis : and all they that 
have consented thereto, BenedicamtM Domino:* — 
why, then, beware, look about you my neigh- 
bours. If any of you have a sheep sick of the 
giddies, or a horse of the staggers, or a knavish 
boy of the school, or an idle girl of the wheel, 
or a young drab of the sullens, and hath not 
fat enough for her porrage, or butter enough 
for her bread, and she hath a little help of the 
cramp or the epilepsy to teach her to roll her 
mouth, gnash her teeth, startle with her body, 
hold her hands and arms stiff, &c. and then with 
an old mother Nobs hath by chance call'd her idle 
young housewife, or bid the devil scratch her, 
then no doubt but mother Nobs is the witch and 
the young girl is owl-blasted." 

Ridiculous as this statement appears, it was 
received as Gospel*truth by a large number of 
the grave and learned; demoniacal possession 
was an afticle of general belief, and as the means 
by which the Devil obtained entrance were suffi- 
ciently simple, everybody was in alarm! at the 
terrible danger to which he stood exposed. A 
few examples of the circumstances said to have 
caused possession will both amuse and amaze the 
the reader. Thyrasus says that the Devil entered 
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into one maid because "she was in great love 
with a young man," into another "for that she 
endeavoured to make herself look like a picture 
of Venus/' into another "for uttering sharp 
words ;** and into another, " because she did with 
some greediness eat the leaf of a lettuce, (the 
Devil unknown to her clinging to the nether part 
of the leaf,) forgetting to bless it with the sign 
of the cross." 

The subjects of John DarrePs exorcising experi- 
ments which we are about to investigate, became 
possessed for offences still more trifling; Cathe- 
rine Wright, for telling a lie to Mary Roper; 
William Somers, for refusing an old woman a 
penny, and Mary Cooper, because she was sister 
to Somers ; " Satan's practice," as Darrel said, 
" being not to confine himself to one in a family." 
Thomas Darling's sin was more curious ; he was 
a naughty boy, and one day when he met an old 
woman named Alice Goodridge in a coppice, he 
insulted her by offensive gestures and noises ; 
she in anger said, 

Gip with a mischief, and clink with a bell 

I will go to Heaven and thou shalt go to hell ; 

whereupon her familiar spirit entered into him. 

Easily as spirits got in, their ejectment was it 
seems a very troublesome process. In the year 
1674, the operation of exorcism was tried upon 
an impostor, named Mildred Norrington, by Roger 
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Newman, vicar of West well, and John Brainford, 
vicar of Kennington. The Devil was very obsti- 
nate, even threatened to kill the whole company ; 
at length he confessed that he belonged to old 
Alice, a crone in the village against whom the girl 
had some spite^ and that at Alice's instigation, he 
had already killed three people. After a very 
long course of prayer, he departed, and the girl de- 
clared that he would have killed her had he not 
been expelled in time. The vicars published " a 
full, true, and particular account of the miraculous 
cure,** but, unfortunately, they also commenced 
proceedings against Old Alice. The magistrate, 
Mr. Wootton, happened to be a man of sense, he 
sent for the girl, and induced her to confess her 
imposture. She is said frequently to have re- 
peated her feats, illusions and trances, for the 
amusement of visitors to Mr. Wootton*s house, at 
which the two vicars were justly scandalized. 

The first statement of the vicars remained in 
print, and was not refuted, for Darrel refers to 
it as an authenticated case of exorcism, and it 
was, probably, one of the circumstances which in- 
duced him to enter on the career of an exorcist. 
John Darrel, as he tells us himself, graduated as 
a bachelor of arts in Cambridge in 1583, being 
then twenty years of age. He began the study 
of the law, but finding himself too dull to com- 
prehend it, he resolved to turn to Divinity, which» 
as he asserts, was a subject more level to his capa-« 
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city. Many students before, and since, have 
deserted the bar for the church from a similar 
motive, but Darrel alone had the confidence to 
declare that his stupidity was a miracle, produced 
by the direct intervention of Providence. He 
thus relates the circumstance " The Lord, who had 
long before purposed to employ me otherwise, and 
in the study of another law, did draw me another 
way, by laying his hand upon me, in causing 
a strange and extraordinary sluggishness to fall 
upon me, being a student of the common laws." 

Finding himself unable to acquire a know- 
ledge of law, Darrel assumed the title of ^* Minis- 
ter of the Word of God," and became a preacher 
among the Puritans. Mansfield was his first 
place of residence ; where, he assures us, that he 
was regarded as " a man of hope," and was, there- 
fore, sought by the friends of Catherine Wright, 
a girl of seventeen, who, in the year 1586, per- 
suaded her relations that she was possessed by the 
devil. The symptoms, were, ^' a swelling of the 
body, hysterical fits, and spectral appearances." 
The first vision which troubled her was curious : 
she went to a well for water, and saw in it the re- 
flection of a child without feet ; and, as she after- 
wards declared in her confession, " being therewith 
greatly afraid, she began to be more and more 
troubled in her fancy, supposing that she saw 
divers shapes and apparitions." It appears, she 
had a very severe step-father, who ^* did, for sun- 
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dry years, use her hardly, in beating and bruising 
of her very sore," but when she began to have 
fits " her said step-father made much of her ; and 
she, finding this alteration in her said father's 
usage towards her, in her fits of swelling did 
voluntarily make herself to seem worse than 
indeed she was, by screeching, casting her arms 
about, starting up suddenly from the place where 
she sat, and sometimes by falling down, as though 
she had swooned," 

The girl was brought to Darrel to be exor- 
cised. He not only employed fasting and prayer, 
but other methods, which she thus described in 
her confession : — " One fashion of Master Darrel 
in my pretended dispossession at Mansfield was, 
to lie upon me, saying, that he would, by so 
lying, press the devil out of me." When Darrel 
was examined before the High Commission 
Court, he thus explained this unusual practice: 
" I, having read in the Scripture how Elias and 
St. Paul did stretch themselves along on some 
that were dead, in their recovery to life, and 
being a young student in divinity, did, in a blind 
zeal, as is objected." Three days afterwards he 
gave a different reason. " I did not the said 
fact to the end there specified; but she being 
at the time very unruly, I did it to keep her 
down, there being also at the same time another 
upon some part of her and upon me, that we 
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might the rather keep her down." He adds, that 
his wife was present at the time. 

This farce was designed to be a preliminary to 
a wicked tragedy. At the instigation of Darrel, 
Catherine accused an old woman, named Margaret 
Roper, of having sent the devil into her, or rather 
a whole legion of fiends, for Catherine deposed, 
" Mr. Darrel told me once that I had devils 
in me, and I said I knew I had none; but he 
told me yes, saying, that he heard them speak 
in me; that were strange, quoth I, seeing 
I myself do not hear them : why, quoth he, I 
heard them call themselves in thee Middlecub, 
and other names which I cannot remember.'* 
On this charge Margaret Roper was arrested, 
and carried before Mr. Foljamb, a justice of the 
peace. This gentleman detected the imposture, 
discharged the poor woman, and threatened to 
send Darrel to prison. The magistrate died soon 
after ; and this event appears to have been repre- 
sented by Darrel as a judgment on his incredulity. 

It was not until after a lapse of ten years that 
Darrel made his second experiment in exorcism ; 
his subject was Thomas Darling, commonly 
called the Boy of Burton, into whom the devil 
had been sent by the delicate rhyme which we 
have already quoted. An account of the boy's 
cure was published by Jesse Bee, a saddler of 
Burton, in which the boy's fits are described with 
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disgusting minuteness. It is also recorded, that 
the devil, speaking through the boy's mouth, 
bore decisive testimony to Darrel's powers, and 
the efficacy of his prayers. This book appears 
to have produced a great sensation, and it spread 
Darrel's fame over the country. His celebrity 
reached Lancashire ; and he was invited to exor- 
cise an entire family, which had for some years 
suffered fearful torments from the devil and his 
imps. As this case is very illustrative of the 
state of society in Elizabeth's reign, we shall 
detail some of its leading particulars. 

Mr. Starkie, of Cleworth, in the parish of 
Leigh, Lancashire, was married to a lady who 
was an heiress in her own right. Some of her 
relatives were Papists, which afforded reason- 
able ground for believing that her four chil- 
dren were bewitched to death, in order to 
prevent her estates from falling to Protestant 
heirs. Mrs. Starkie, having adopted this view 
of the case, made a conveyance of the lands to 
her husband, after which she had a son and 
daughter, both of whom "prospered well till 
they came to be ten or twelve years of age. 
They were then attacked by epileptic fits, which 
were immediately attributed to demoniacal pos^ 
session. Mr. Starkie, after having spent SOO/. 
on medicine and physicians, at length applied to a 
wizard and Papist, named Hartley, who, " having 
used certain Popish charms and herbs, by degrees 
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the children were at quiet, and so continued a 
year and a half." George More, a friend of 
Darrel's, who likewise describes himself as "a 
minister and preacher of the word of God," avers 
that he had investigated all the circumstances of 
the case ; and we shall, for the most part, follow his 
narrative. Hartley's presence was necessary when- 
ever the children were attacked^ and Mr. Starkie 
gave him a pension of forty shillings annually, on 
condition that he would remain in the neighbour- 
hood. The wizard after some time demanded a 
larger grant, which was refused. In revenge, he 
made Mr. Starkie suffer grievous torments, but 
afterwards cured him by making him efface "a 
circle, the compass of a yard and half, with many 
curves and partitions," which Hartley had drawn 
on the ground. This charm was a cunningly de- 
vised trick to put Mr. Starkie more into the 
wizard's power. In a few weeks after Hartley 
sent his devils into the bodies of Mr. Starkie, 
his sister, both his children, two young ladies, 
his wards, and two of the servant maids ; and he 
soon after added to his list of victims a lady 
who came on a visit. " His manner was, when 
he meant them a mischief, then he would kiss 
them if he could, and therewith breathe the 
devil into their bodies." 

The lady-visitor, Mrs. Margaret Byrom, on her 
return home to Salford, applied to Hartley for 
relief, and he came to see her every day. " Some 
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preachers found him with her, aiid suspecting 
him by some signs, asked him what he did with 
the maid. He said that he came to pray with her. 
*Pray!' quoth one; *why, man, thou canst not 
pray.' * Yes, but I can,' quoth he. * Then, say the 
Lord's Prayer,' said the preacher ; and he began 
to fumble about it very ill-favouredly, but could 
not for his life say it to the end." So suspicious 
a circumstance justified his apprehension; and as 
Lancashire did not possess such magistrates as 
Mr. Foljamb, the unfortunate man was sent to 
Lancaster jail. At the following assizes he was 
tried and convicted ; he denied his crime on the 
ladder; but the rope having broke, he was said 
to have confessed his guilt before he was finally 
hanged. 

Hartley's execution did not cure the chil- 
dren; they continued to have "very rare and 
strange fits." John Starkie on these occasions 
displayed extraordinary knowledge, " for he being 
but of age, or thereabouts, did in his trance de- 
clare the strange sins of this land, committed 
in all estates and degrees of people, and de- 
nounced the fearful judgments of God due unto 
them. He then exhorted his parents^ and the 
people there present, to repent, that they might 
avoid all those grievous plagues, and wished that 
the whole land might do the like. After this 
he made a most excellent prayer; first for the 
whole church, then for the Queen's majesty, for 
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the subduing of her enemies, for the continuance 
of her life and peaceable government, for the up- 
holding of the Gospel, and for all the true minis- 
ters of Christ ; for those that have authority, for 
his parents, and for all the people of God. In this 
exhortation and prayer he continued about two 
hours, performing the same so excellently, both 
for the matter and manner of handling, and utter- 
ing the same; as they that heard it did admire it, 
and thought that a good preacher could hardly 
have done the like ; this being done, he sung a 
good piece of the fourth Psalm in a most sweet 
and heavenly tune as ever might be heard." 

Not the least wondrous part of the story is, that 
this extraordinary display of piety was held to be 
conclusive proof of the boy's being possessed by the 
devil. Margaret Hardman, one of Mr. Starkie's 
wards, was possessed by a spirit of a very different 
character. " She, in her fourteenth year of age, 
being in a trance of three hours long, and possessed 
at that time, as it seemed, with a spirit of pride, 
did most lively express, both by words and ges. 
tures, the proud women of our time, who cannot 
content themselves with any sober or modest ap- 
parel, but are very ready to follow every new 
and disguised fashion, and yet never think them- 
selves fine enough ; whereupon she said, * Come 
on, my lad,' for she called the spirit that stood 
before her in that likeness, to teach her all the 
tricks of pride, ^ come on, and set my partlet on 
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the one side as I do on the other :' and as she 
was a setting of it she said unto him thus : My 
lad, I will have a fine smock of silk, it shall be 
finer than thine ; I will have a petticoat of silk, 
not of red, but of the best silk that is ; it shall 
be garded a foot high ; it shall be laid on with 
gold lace ; it shall have a French body, not 
of whalebone, for that is not stifi" enough, but 
of horn, for that will hold it out; my lad, I 
will have a French fardingale, it shall be finer 
than thine ; I will have it low before, and high 
behind, and broad on either side, that I may lay 
my arms upon it. My lad, thy gown is of crim- 
son satin, but mine shall be of black velvet, finer 
than thine ; I will have my sleeves set out with 
wire, for sticks will break, and are not stiff 
enough. I will have my cap of black velvet, 
with a feather to it, with flews of gold, and my 
hair shall be set with pearls. I will have my 
partlet set with a rebater, and starched with blue 
starch, and pinned with a row or two of pins. 
With that she snatched the partlet from her neck 
and threw it at him, saying, * Take it thou, for 
I cannot make it as fine as thine. I pray thee, 
come and help me to set it.*' My lad, I will 
have a busk of whalebone, it shall be tied with 
two silk points, and I will have a drawn, wrought 
stomacher, embossed with gold, and a girdle of 
gold finer than thine. I will have a scarf of red 
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silk, with a gold lace about the edge. I will 
have a fan with a silver steale, and glass set in it. 
My lad, thou must bring me a pair of gloves 
of the finest leather that may be, with two gold 
laces about the thumbs, and a fringe on the top 
with flews and red silk underneath, that I may 
draw them through a gold ring, or else, I will 
have none of them. 

" My lad, I will have my basin and ewer of 
silver, and my towel of silk, finer than thine ; I 
will have my gelding and saddle and furniture 
fit, my footstool also fine and brave, or else I will 
not ride; I will have my cloak and savegarde 
laid with lace, fine and brave, and finer than 
thine. And presently after this she said, I defy 
thee, Satan and thy pride, for this is thy illusion 
and device, I will none of it ; and then reverting, 
said, Jesu bless me! but remembered nothing 
that she had either said or done." 

Miss Margaret's demon was as great an adept 
in millinery as Master John's in divinity. Ellen 
Holland's was of a still better character. *' She 
called for the hour-glass, and declared she must 
now have a fit, and should not come out of it 
for the space of four hours ; she then called for 
a distaff and spindle, and bade them turn the 
glass, for she would spin an hour and a half of 
that time. And though she was but a child, and, 
as it were, beginning to learn to spin, yet she did 
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at that time so finely, and with such expedition, 
as was thought impossible for a very skilful wo- 
man to do the like." 

Four of the devils were admirable dancers ; 
one whistled melodiously, and two, who pos- 
sessed the youngest girls, talked Latin. Mr. 
Starkie, however, was heartily tired of these 
displays of diabolical ability in his family, and 
on the recommendation of the celebrated Dr. 
Dee, he resolved to have recourse to the exor- 
cising powers of Mr. Darrel. The exorcist felt, 
or feigned some reluctance in accepting the invi- 
tation ; but at length he consented to visit Cle- 
worth, provided that Mr. Starkie would assemble 
a company of godly ministers to meet him. 

Two preachers. More and Dickson, assisted 
Darrel on this occasion. Their religious exercises 
were continued for several hours before the fits 
of the children began to abate. At length, one 
of the young ladies, or rather the devil within 
her, when Darrel became very fervent and ener- 
getic, exclaimed, *^I must go! I must go! I 
cannot tarry, — the place is too hot to hold me !" 
This gave the ministers and bystanders encou- 
ragement; they worked away with renewed 
vigour, and at length each of the seven possessed 
persons beheld the tormenting spirits successively 
take their departure, and each was able to de- 
scribe the lineaments of each demon. 

John Starkie said, "It went out like a man 
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with a great bulch on his back, very evil-favoured 
and ugly to behold." This was the preaching, 
praying, and psalm-singing* devil, whose perform- 
ances were thought to exceed those of the 
ministers. It is to be regretted, that the exorcisers 
did not make his acquaintance, for they might 
with great advantage have secured his assistance 
in their pulpits. The millinery demon took the 
same shape as the preacher, as did two of the 
dancing devils; the spinner appeared like ''an 
urchin, or hedge-hog, and crept out of a very little 
hole at the window ;" the whistler was " broad 
like a toad, and round like a ball ; " the seventh, 
who seems to have been chiefly remarkable for 
giving Margaret Byrom an enormous appetite, 
was "in the likeness of a crow's head, round, 
which when it was out went and sat in a corner 
of the parlour with darkness about it a while, 
then went it out of the window, with such a 
flash of lightning that all the parlour seemed to 
her to be one light fire ; it left also behind it 
in the maid a sore throat, and a most filthy 
smell, insomuch that her meat was very unsavoury 
for a week afterwards." 

Darrel declares, that for several weeks the 
devils used to come to the children, praying to 
be re-admitted, and offering large bribes if they 
should be received. Six of the dispossessed were 
perfectly cured, and the seventh, Jane Ashton, 
was not assailed, as Darrel asserts, '' until a long 
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time after, when she, leaving Mr. Starkie's house, 
went and dwelt in a place of ignorance, and 
amongst Papists, and became Popish herself, as 
I have heard, for which opportunity and advant- 
age the devil watching, and no doubt com- 
passing, he then recovered her, and now dwelleth 
there, whose last estate, with Catherine Wright's, 
and Will Somers's, shall be worse than their 
first." 

The re-possession of Jane Ashton was, as we 
see, employed as an argument against Popery; 
the dispossession of the other six was, with rather 
more tact, adduced to prove the inferiority of the 
Book of Common Prayer to extempore supplica- 
tions. The three exorcisers declared, that " stinted 
prayers read out of a book had little effect upon 
the spirits ; but at conceived prayers, the parties 
were much troubled." Gross as the juggle was, 
the commissioners of inquiry into DarrePs pre- 
tentions, were unable to procure any evidence of 
fraud, and Dr. Harsnett makes no attempt to 
expose the delusion beyond declaring that^ after 
he had proved the cases of Catherine Wright 
and Will Somers to be counterfeits, the inter- 
vening dispossession of the Starkie family may 
safely be left to the reader's judgment. 

The case of William Somers must now en- 
gage our attention. He had been servant to a 
gentleman near Ashby, but was dismissed because 
he was subject to epileptic fits. He was then 
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bound apprenticed to a tradesman in Nottingham, 
but disliking his situation, he feigned himself to 
be possessed, and played several extraordinary 
pranks, which imposed on all around him. He 
subsequently confessed that he had learned what 
tricks would best serve his purpose from a book 
of " The Witches of Warbois and Mr. Throg- 
morton's Children." This is a report of the most 
ludicrously absurd of all the witch-trials in Eng- 
land; on no better evidence than the nonsense 
of the nursery, a husband, wife, and daughter 
were cruelly executed, and Sir Samuel Cromwell, 
who believed that his wife might have been the 
victim to these witches, actually endowed an an- 
nual lectureship in Huntingdon to commemorate 
the event. Somers had the grace not to accuse 
any particular person ; he said that he did not 
know the old woman by whom he had been 
bewitched. Had he named any body her fate 
would have been sealed. 

Darrel's sister lived in Nottingham. When 
Somers's condition began to attract public notice, 
she gave such an account of her brother's abilities 
as an exorcist, that the mayor and aldermen of 
Nottingham, and Mr. Aldridge, vicar of St. 
Mary's in that town, joined in a letter soliciting 
him to visit them, and attempt the boy's deliver- 
ance. On the 5th of November, 1697, Darrel 
obeyed the summons. 

When brought into Somers's presence, Darrel 
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described very minutely all the symptoms he had 
seen in former cases of possession^ and the boy, 
taking the hint, a.cted them all over for the edifi- 
cation of the spectators. On the next day Darrel 
exhibited Somers to a large congregation. He 
exhorted the people to beware of sin, for that 
the boy was thus afflicted for the sins of Notting- 
ham, and that the devil himself had been forced 
to turn preacher through sheer disgust at the 
excessive wickedness of that town. .While he 
spoke Somers acted by signs all the sins of Not- 
tingham, and Darrel explained the purport of his 
movements to the people. It is a pity that we 
have no perfect description of this delectable 
pantomime; the entire sins of Nottingham at 
any age of its existence, must have been a very 
piquant collection, and each of Somers's gestures 
must have had even more meaning than the 
shaking of Lord Burleigh's head. 

Mr. Aldridge, the minister of St. Mary's, 
preached a sermon on the subject in his church, 
and a Nottingham poet made the exhibition the 
theme of a pious ballad. We have not been able 
to discover a trace of the sermon, which is much 
to be regretted, but the following extract from 
the ballad may compensate the reader for its loss. 

" But when that Master Darrel came, 
The devil was vexed with the same. 
His limbs he rack'd, he rent, he tore^ 
Far worser than he did before ; . 
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And played the Antic there in scorns, 
And flouted men in making horns : 
And after that he did bewray 
How men at cards and dice do play. 
He shew'd the manner of our fardingales, 
Our busks, and periwigs, masks, and vales ; 
And by the clapping of his hands 
He shew'd the starching of our bands.*' 

The farce of dispossession was acted with such 
applause on the 7th of November that Darrel 
began to think it might be profitably renewed ; 
he therefore hinted to Somers that it was very 
possible the devil might come back again, and 
in his address to the congregation said, that they 
would probably soon see a case of repossession. 
A week afterwards, Darrel was chosen preacher 
of St. Mary's in Nottingham, where his fame 
collected crowded congregations. He entertained 
them with tales of devils and possessions which 
frightened the poor people out of the small re- 
mains of their wits, " till the maids were afraid 
to fetch beer out of the cellar without company 
with them." 

In this same week Darrel purchased the re- 
mainder of Somers's time from his master, made 
a collection for his use, and placed him to board 
in the house of his step-father. In a fortnight 
more Darrel, as Somers confessed to the com- 
missioners, had prepared the boy to act the farce 
of repossession, and induced him to accuse several 
persons of witchcraft. The actor, however, was 
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not perfect in his part, and his failure in detect- 
ing some of the supposed witches when brought 
to him in disguise, began to throw discredit on 
the exhibition. Darrel, however, had procured 
another assistant in Mary Cowper, the step-sister 
of Somers ; she began to have fits, screaming, 
shrieking, and uttering extraordinary sounds, and 
she finally accused Alice Freeman of having sub- 
jected her to the power of a familiar spirit. 

Alice Freeman was ugly, old, and poor, causes 
sufficient to have sent her to the stake, but luckily 
for herself she was sister to an alderman, and 
though he had no motive to save her from starv- 
ing, he felt that his own honour, and that of his 
family would be compromised by her burning. 
The corporation took the part of the alderman. 
Somers was arrested and confessed his deception. 
On the other hand, the preachers sided with Dar- 
rel ; and Somers being liberated, retracted his con- 
fession. Application was made to the Archbishop 
of York to institute an inquiry. Among the com- 
missioners was Sir John Byrom, some of whose 
relatives had acted a part in the Lancashire ex- 
hibition; he threatened Somers with vengeance 
if he should be proved a counterfeit, and the boy 
believing that there was no safety except in con- 
tinued deception, acted the demoniac with such 
new and surprising variations, that the commis- 
sioners yielded to the evidence, and unanimously 
reported that this was a case of real possession* 
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All now wanting to superadd a lamentable tra^ 
gedy to this amusing farce was the coming of 
such a judge as had presided at the trial of the 
witches of Warbois, but unluckily for the deluders 
the judge at the next assizes was Sir Edmond 
Anderson, Chief Justice of Common Pleas. Dis-* 
gusted by several trials for witchcraft, in which 
he had some difficulty in protecting the innocent, 
he made private inquiries into the circumstances, 
and on his return to London laid the matter 
before the High Commission court. A new in- 
vestigation took place ; Somers confessed the 
whole series of deceptions in Darrel's presence, 
while the exorcist declared that the boy was now 
possessed by a lying spirit, tenfold worse than any 
of those which had been ejected. After a long 
trial, Darrel was condemned by the whole court 
as an impostor, degraded from the ministry, and 
committed to prison. After his liberation he 
never attempted to resume his former office of 
an exorcist, but he published several works vindi- 
cating the reality of his former feats, insisting 
that the cases just examined were actual cases of 
possession. 

It is so hard to discover where enthusiasm ends 
and imposture begins, — or, rather, both are so 
closely intertwined in most great fanatics, — that 
it would not be fair to accuse Darrel of being 
wholly an unbeliever in his own exploits. In 
one of his vindications he incidentally reveals 
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what was probably the chief motive of his engag- 
ing in exorcism. We take the passage, italics 
and all, from his pamphlet. "This great and 
wonderful work of the Lord serveth to convince 
and stop the mouths of the Papists, who, as they are 
always boasting of their miracles, and upbraiding 
us with the same, so especially with this miracle 
of theirs (as they term it) of casting out of devils, 
whereupon it hath come to pass, that some of this 
bragging generation in Staffordshire, in the time 
of Th. Darling his possession, and also in Lanca- 
shire, in the time of the possession of those seven 
there, have broken forth into these and such like 
words of challenge, Let us see one of your ministers 
cast out these devils : if we might bring a priest, toe 
are sure he could do it'' 

What Darrel says is, no doubt, true; to this 
hour the Irish peasants believe that their priests 
can alone banish the devil, and that he always 
baffles the exertions of Protestant ministers. 
Exorcism, in the notes to the Rhenish Testament^ 
is declared to be a standing test of the True 
Church. " As for heretics," says the note on 
Mathew xvii. 9, " they can never do it, nor any 
true miracle to confirm their false faith." We 
have, indeed, abundant evidence that the Jesuits 
and seminary priests frequently acted the juggle 
of casting out devils : Harsnet expos^ some of 
their impostures as effectually as he had detected 
Darrel ; but new tales were invented, and when 
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the home supply failed, wonders were imported 
from abroad. The most curious and least known 
of these is an account " of the Devil Balam's de- 
parture out of the body of the Mother-Prioress of 
the Ursuline Nuns of Loudon," which was pub- 
lished under the direct sanction of the Bishop of 
Poictiers and by royal authority. As this is 
wholly dissimilar from the English exorcist, we 
have hunted out the original copy, printed at 
Orleans in 1635, and shall give a brief account of 
the French j uggle, or as it was called by Harsnet, 
" the first part of the play acted at Loudon by 
two Devils, a Friar, and a Nun." 

The King of France issued a commission to 
several members of his Council, commanding 
them to search out and eject several devils who 
had taken possession of sundry His Majesty's 
liege subjects ; and in the course of their visita- 
tions they came to the convent of Ursuline Nuns 
at Loudon, where some person or persons had 
been playing the devil for some months past. 
Three Englishmen, who were on their travels, 
visited the Archbishop of Tours, and he gave 
them a letter of introduction to the exorcists, in 
order that the travellers should be edified by such 
an exhibition. The Rev. F. Surin, who appears 
from the story to have frequently operated on the 
Mother-Prioress before, brought her on the stage, 
and soon compelled her to produce the devil by 
whom she was possessed. This devil was named 
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Balam, but having no particular anxiety for an 
intimate acquaintance with Father Surin, he 
counterfeited the postures of loacaron and Belie- 
moth, two imps well known to the holy exorcist. 
Father Surin, mistaking him for Isacaron, com- 
manded him to give satisfaction respecting an ac- 
cident which had befallen the Prioress eight days 
before, being " an extraordinary distraction of her 
wits, with a perpetual inclination to eat and sleep, 
which was extremely painful to her, being un- 
usual and inconsistent with her nature." Balam 
was not ready, on the nonce, to give a satisfactory 
account of any lady's folly, appetite, and slumber, 
so he modestly answered, " it was an enterprise ;" 
and when Surin pressed for further explanations, 
the devil ran away. Hereupon, the exorcist or- 
dered the hymn Magnj/icat to be sung, upon 
which Balam again appeared in the form of Isa- 
caron, but, being within the body of the Prioress, 
he was, probably, invisible to all except Father 
Surin. The devil was then commanded to fall 
down and worship the Host, which he did ; but 
when he was getting up, he smiled with his na- 
tural face, and the exorcist at once discovered his 
identity. Balam was greatly alarmed at this de- 
tection, he confessed the mischief he had wrought, 
and showed himself such a coward, that the Jesuit 
took courage to expel him altogether. After a 
brief resistance, Balam promised obedience; the 
lady fell upon her knees, and stretched forth her 
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left hand, whereupon all the spectators saw bloody 
characters arise on the back of her hand, and form 
the word Joseph. At the same time, Surin ex- 
claimed " Victory ! Balam has departed !" He 
then explained to the spectators that Balam had 
threatened to write his own name on the back of 
her hand, in order that she might take his name 
to Heaven, from which he was excluded himself. 
Now, Surin had discovered that St. Joseph was a 
personal enemy of this particular imp, and he, 
therefore, applied to the guardian angel of the 
lady to join St. Joseph in compelling Balam to 
mark the saint's name on her hand instead of his 
own. Balam resisted stoutly, but was, at last, 
forced to promise that he would do so whenever 
he took his final departure from the body of the 
prioress. In consequence of this satisfactory ex- 
planation, the whole company sang Tt Deum. 

Surin now summoned another devil, named 
Behemoth, from the body of the prioress, who, 
having first declared his belief in the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and explained the mystery of 
it as intelligibly as it has ever yet been explained, 
confirmed Balam's account, on oath, in all its par- 
ticulars, and added that he had been justly ex- 
pelled from the body of the prioress for having 
dared to make her " chatter like a parrot, eat like 
a wolf, drink like a fish, and sleep like a sloth." 
Father Surin declared that if Behemoth did not 
behave himself, he too should be expelled from 
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the body of the prioress, and sent to look for 
other quarters. Behemoth made a very humble 
and modest reply, upon which he was permitted 
to retain possession, and the curtain dropped. 
This precious story is attested by the signature 
of two counsellors of state, four exorcists, the 
lieutenant of police, and the initials of the three 
English travellers. It is, furthermore, officially 
sanctioned by the Bishop of Poictiers and the 
Royal Council of France. It is a pity that Lord 
Shrewsbury did not annex it to his authenticated 
instances of stigmatization, and thus add another 
to the many proofs that 

** Mad as Christians used to be 
About the sixteenth century, 
''^There's lots of Christians to be had 

In this, the nineteenth, just as mad." ik^JC^iU^ ) 

It would be easy to extend this chapter, and 
multiply instances of the fraud and folly of exor- 
cism ; the instances given are, however, sufficient. 
But it is the duty of the historian to record, that 
while such juggles were encouraged by the Ro- 
manists and the Puritans, they were bravely re- 
jected by the leaders of the Anglican church ; 
indeed, the seventy-second canon was framed to 
prevent the repetition of such disgraceful impos- 
tures as Darrel's dispossessions. 

After his liberation from prison^ Darrel retired 
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into private life, and died in obscurity. He left 
the stage free to a new set of impostors, who 
were not less successful than himself in collecting 
congregations of new dupes ; — for in the kingdom 
of folly there never yet has been a difficulty in 
providing for the succession. 

It is rather whimsical to find that in the con- 
troversy which arose respecting witchcraft and 
dasmoniacal possession, each party accused the 
other of Popery ; Harsnet insinuated that Darrel 
was a Jesuit in disguise, while the friends of 
the exorcist directly accused Harsnet of being 
reconciled to the Romish Church, — a charge so 
confidently urged that it was made the subject 
of judicial investigation. There are two well- 
authenticated instances of Romish emissaries 
feigning Puritanism for the purpose of bringing 
disgrace on the Protestant cause, by increasing 
the dissensions in the Protestant body — Heath, 
the brother of the deprived Archbishop of York, 
and Faithful Cumming, who became very po- 
pular in Kent by his Puritanical sermons. In 
Heath's lodgings a Papal licence was found au- 
thorising him to preach any doctrine his superior 
thought fit : he was exposed on the pillory at 
Rochester, and sentenced to be imprisoned for 
life. Cumming escaped to the continent, where 
he was, subsequently, recognized by some of the 
persons he had duped. In patronising the frauds 
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of exorcism and fanning the flames of fanaticism, 
the Jesuits and Puritans incurred an equal share 
of guilt, and Cowley was justified in declaring 

<* The Roman Catholic, to advance the cause, 
Allows a lie, and calls it piajraus; 
The Puritan approves and does the same. 
Disliking nothing but the Latin name." 
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Everybody talks of the art, tact^ cunning, and 
cleverness of the Jesuits ; but it seems to be for- 
gotten that the triumph of art and cunning is the 
concealment of their existence : — since the Jesuits 
v^rere not clever enough to hide their cleverness, 
we may rank them among the blunderers who 
have thrown the world into confusion by exciting 
alarms of which they were themselves the victims. 
In fact, their whole history is a series of magnifi- 
cent failures ; they ruined every cause which they 
attempted to serve, and were finally proscribed by 
the authority which they were instituted to pro- 
mote. Their entire career may well be called 
Rome-antic, but the epithet is most appropriate 
to their intrigues in the sixteenth century, which 
displayed some of the most extraordinary antics 
ever practised to establish the power of the Vati- 
can. In England they were, to a great extent, the 
cause, and wholly the excuse, for the persecution 
of the Catholics by Elizabeth and her ministers. 
It is impossible to form a moral judgment of the 
rancorous intolerance displayed in the proscription 
of the Romanists, and the gibbeting of persons 
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who refused to take the oath of supremacy, with- 
out taking some notice of the provocation. The 
institution of the Jesuits was always regarded as 
a standing declaration of war against all oppo- 
nents of the papacy, and the order itself looked 
upon as a belligerent body which could not give 
or receive quarter in any contest. We shall, in 
fact, see that from the very commencement it 
received a military spirit and organization : it 
was a monastic militia, which disregarded the 
rules of regular warfare, and was, therefore, sen- 
tenced to be excluded from its humanities. 

Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the order, was 
born, in 1491, at the castle of Loyola in the pro- 
vince of Guipiscoa, in Spain. His family was of 
sufficient rank to obtain for him the advantage of 
an education at the court of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, at the time when the Spanish mode of 
" sporting on the Moors" was most in fashion. 
Instead of furnishing materials for amusement, 
the Spanish Moors were themselves the game; 
and they had this superiority over the moors of 
Scotland, — that a shooting excursion upon them 
not only promoted the health of the body, but 
also relieved the soul from the anticipated terrors 
of purgatory. Loyola entered into military ser- 
vice before he had a beard ; but this is no way 
wonderful : even in England, commissions have 
been given to children in the cradle, and the first 
Lord Donoughmore had one of his daughters 
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gazetted as a cornet of dragoons ! We are told, 
on high authority, that 

To give a young gentleman good education 
The army is far the best school in the nation. 

But our army in its best days did not come near 
the Spanish soldiery which had been trained in 
the wars of Granada. Under Ferdinand's gene- 
rals, licentiousness and debauchery had become 
an organic part of military discipline, and the 
practice of more virtue than was prescribed in 
the order-book, was likely to bring the delinquent 
to the drum-head and the triangles. There was, 
however, no occasion to bring Loyola before a 
court-martial for neglecting vice; he was suffi- 
ciently immoral for a general officer, and would 
in all probability, have sinned his way up to the 
rank of field-marshal, but for an unfortunate 
wound in the leg, which he received at the siege 
of Pampeluna. The bone was broken, it was 
set by an unskilful surgeon, and Ignatius had 
the prospect of being lame for life. This was 
intolerable to one of the best dancers in the Spa- 
nish court; he had the leg broken over again, 
in order that it might be re-set : the experiment 
failed, the wounded leg remained shorter than the 
other, though the hero had it every day stretched 
by an iron apparatus, which would have formed 
a very tolerable apprenticeship for the rack. 
During his confinement, Loyola amused him- 
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self by reading, or listening to the Lives of the 
Saints, a library of romance, which is all but 
inexhaustible. His biographers are not agreed 
as to whether he could read at this period ; it is 
probable, however, that he could spell, and that 
the tediousness of this operation enabled the sub- 
jects of his study to cast a spell over him. 

It is amusing to observe the close resemblance 
between the Spanish romances of theology and 
chivalry. The astounding adventures of the spi- 
ritual Paladins leave Amadis of Gaul, and Don 
Belianis of Greece far behind in extravagance, 
and equally surpass them in grossness and inde- 
licacy ; they unite the insanity of fanaticism to 
that of chivalry, and these multiplied together, 
will give nonsense in the nth power, a phrase 
which our fair readers will easily have explained 
and exemplified by the young gentlemen of Gam- 
bridge. Under the influence of this double po- 
tion, Loyola soon began to have visions and ecsta- 
sies, like St. Anthony, St. Francis, and the other 
great anchorets, who waged war on the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. Several of these visions 
are gravely recorded by his biographers ; in one, 
he had a battle with the devil, which Luther 
himself would have envied ; but Loyola bela- 
boured Satan so severely with a crucifix, that 
the devil fled, roaring that he had not been so 
roughly handled since the days of St. Dunstan. 
In another, the Virgin Mary appeared, and in- 
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vited him to become her knight, bestowing upon 
him greater favours and encomiums than she had 
ever before vouchsafed to her votaries. 

Several revelations, say the same authorities, 
were made to him in his ecstasies ; his court 
education had left him in a state of what Lord 
Brougham calls *' crass ignorance," and it was 
necessary that he should be taught the elements 
of divinity by supernatural means. Accordingly, 
it is stated that the mystery of the Trinity was 
explained to him so clearly, that he understood 
it as well as anything of which his senses could 
be cognizant. After his recovery, he wrote down 
all the particulars of this explanation, but "the 
precious document," say his disciples, '*has un- 
fortunately been lost." In another ecstasy, the 
entire plan of the order of " Jesuits, as well 
for its external government as for its interior 
constitution," was communicated to the favoured 
dreamer, and thenceforth he resolved to devote 
his entire life to the realization of his vision. 

His first step was to go through the prelimina- 
ries for dubbing himself a knight of a new and 
spiritual order ; he resolved to keep his vigil of 
arms in the church of the convent dedicated to 
our Lady of Montserrat, a magnificent structure 
in the rocky mountains of Catalonia, which the 
Virgin Mary was supposed to favour pre-emi- 
nently with her presence. Judging from the 
views we have seen of it, she has exhibited a very 
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picturesque taste in her choice. On his road, 
Ignatius met a Mohammedan Moor, with whom 
he entered into conversation ; they soon got upon 
the thorny subject of the Immaculate Conception, 
which forms a part not only of every Spaniard's 
creed, but almost of his national existence. The 
Moor's physiology soon proved an overmatch 
for Loyola's theology, and the saint, setting 
spurs to his mule, distanced his impious com- 
panion. As he proceeded, he began to reflect 
on the impropriety of having allowed a bias- 
pheming scorner to escape unpunished ; he rode 
back with his sword drawn, to chop a head in- 
stead of chopping logic, but the Moor had turned 
aside to some other road. Loyola proceeded to 
Montserrat, where he dedicated his sword, dagger, 
and military equipments, to the Virgin, and took 
an oath of fidelity to her service. 

Having thus constituted himself a member of 
some new and spiritual chivalry, Loyola assumed 
the insignia of the order. They were simple 
enough, consisting of ragged clothes, unwashed 
face, unshaven beard, neglected hair, and shoe* 
less feet ; he was equally opposed to sin and 
soap, to vice and vestments, to demons and de» 
cency. He next made an experiment on the art 
of living without food, but succeeded as badly 
as Bernard Cavanagh ; at the end of a week of 
fasting, he was found in a cave, where he had 
sought shelter, by some charitable monks, who 
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compelled him to take some food. While prac- 
tising these austerities, he began to write his 
"Spiritual Exercises," one of the most singular 
works that ever issued from the crazed brain of 
an enthusiast. In this work, our Lord Jesus 
Christ is represented as a belligerent monarch, 
levying an army of his subjects to wage war 
against his enemy, the Devil. Satan is described 
as a no less warlike potentate ; both organize their 
regiments, display their standards, harangue their 
troops, lead them to the field, and promise rich 
plunder as the reward of victory. It is a curious 
example of an author's partiality for his early 
productions, that Ignatius to the very end of his 
life recommended the study of this precious piece 
of absurdity, and, what is still more surprising, 
the Jesuits adopted the error of their founder, 
and prevented a work so disgraceful to his me- 
mory from falling into oblivion. 

Loyola's next proceeding was to come before 
the public as a preacher ; it is true that he was 
utterly ignorant of divinity, but he went to school 
to learn Latin, though he had now passed his 
thirty-third year, and while receiving instruction 
himself, he was indefatigable in lecturing others. 
His preachings were a sad interruption to his 
lessons, and his mind was filled with so many 
visions that he could not remember a single word 
of what he learned. Hereupon he supplicated 
the master to set him a lesson as he did the other 
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scholars, and whip him soundly if he did not give 
a good account of it. Jurieu declares that this 
request was granted, and gives a very laughable 
account of the flagellation of the saint in the 
midst of a company of boys. The tale, however, 
will not bear examination. 

Loyola's preaching alarmed the Inquisition ; 
the preachers in Germany were justly regarded 
as the chief agents of the Reformation, and it was 
feared that the new teacher might be led to adopt 
the same views. He was arrested and thrown 
into prison with four of his companions at Alcala^ 
and was not liberated until he had given a solemn 
promise to abstain from preaching for four years. 
Loyola removed to Salamanca, and, afterwards, to 
Barcelona, where his sermons again involved him 
in trouble, and he finally resolved to suspend his 
teaching until he had gone through a regular 
course of study in the university of Paris. Before 
this time, however, he had made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and had been arrested by some 
soldiers in Italy, who flogged him severely for 
refusing to take off his hat to their commander. 
His biographers dwell with great complacency on 
the visions and ecstacies he had during his pil* 
grimage, but they were mere repetitions of those 
already mentioned. 

At Paris, Loyola supported himself by begging, 
but his earnestness and zeal so wrought upon his 
fellow-students, that five of them formed them- 
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selves into a confraternity for the practice of 
t*eligtous exercises. These were Xavier, usually 
called the Apostle of the Indies, Lainez, who 
at a later period became the legislator of the 
Order; Salermon, whose works have found a 
place in the Index Expurgatorius ; Bobadilla 
and Lefebvre. 

Many persons have dwelt on the simila- 
rity of the origin of the Jesuits and the Me- 
thodists, and have represented John Wesley as a 
Protestant Loyola ; it is true that Wesley evinced 
some partiality for the transcendentalism of the 
Jesuits by writing a life of Xavier, and super- 
intending an edition of Thomas a Kempis, and 
that in the organization of his society, particularly 
in the institution of band and class meetings, and 
in the singular ceremonial of " renewing the co- 
venant," the founder of the Methodists, though 
probably unconsciously, adopted, with slight 
modifications, many Jesuit usages, but there 
was at least this difference between them, that 
Loyola from the very beginning intended to 
establish an Order, but it never was a part of 
John Wesley's ambition to become the founder 
of a Sect. 

On the 15th of August, 1534, Loyola and his 
companions took a vow of association, and en- 
gaged to meet for the purpose of determining 
on some great religious enterprise at Venice early 
in the year 1587. In the interval, Loyola re^ 
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turned to Spain^ where his denunciations against 
the prevailing vices collected great crowds of 
hearers. He dedaimed chiefly against the con- 
cubinage of the clergy, which was then looked 
upon as so venial an offence, that the mistresses 
of priests wore the distinctive dress of mar- 
ried women, and were received as such in public 
company. Ribadeneira, one of Loyola's bio- 
graphers and eulogists, declares that the morals 
of the Spanish clergy at this period had so 
long been profligate that they ceased to be 
scandalous. 

Having effected some reformation, Lioyola set 
sail for Genoa, whence he travelled to Venice, 
and there met his associates. Here they dis- 
cussed their project of travelling into Turkey and 
the other Levantine countries, for the purpose 
of converting the Mohammedans, and, at the 
same time, preached to the people in the city 
and the neighbouring towns, principally exert- 
ing themselves to put an end to the wearing 
of ornaments, such as laces and ribands, a cir- 
cumstance which led Bishop Stillingfleet to com- 
pare the Jesuits to the Quakers. 

At Venice, Loyola and his companions were 
admitted to holy orders, but their zeal was 
discountenanced by the ecclesiastical authorities^ 
and their association was on the point of being 
dissolved. At length, Loyola had a vision 
which showed him the means of escaping from 
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his difficulties; in his trance he saw God the 
Father commending Ignatius and his brethren 
to his son, Jesus, who appeared bearing his 
cross; the Son received them with great kind- 
ness, and smiling on Ignatius, said, ''I will 
be favourable to you at Rome." John Peter 
Carafia, who afterwards became Pope under the 
name of Paul IV., was anxious to engage Igna- 
tius and his companions in the new Order of 
Theatins, which he had founded, but finding 
that this could not easily be effected, he gave 
them letters of introduction, which procured them 
a warm reception at Rome, and entrance to the 
court of Pope Paul III. 

The Pope very highly commended the outline 
of the constitutions for the new Order submitted 
to him by Ignatius, and laid them before his 
council. One obstinate Cardinal opposed the in- 
stitution ; Ignatius and his companions had re- 
course to fastings, prayers, and keeping of days ; 
they averred that they said three thousand masses 
to have this Cardinal's heart divinely turned, and 
they finally succeeded, for it must have been a 
heart of flint that could have resisted so abundant 
a supply of solvents. The obstinate Cardinal 
being won over, the Society of Jesus was for- 
mally constituted by the Pope's Bull dated Octo- 
ber 3rd, 1540. In the following year, Ignatius 
was appointed general of the new Order, and 
fixed his head-quarters at Rome, while his com- 
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panions dispersed themselves over the face of the 
earth. 

The laws for the government of the new so- 
ciety were framed by Loyola, with the assistance 
of Lainez and Salermon. It will be sufficient to 
indicate some of the points in which they differ 
from the constitution of other monastic Orders* 
The Jesuits formed but one body; they were 
subject to the despotic and absolute control of 
their general, who resided at Rome, and who 
was thus placed beyond the reach of remon- 
strance ; their obedience to him was blind, he 
assigned no reasons for his commands, the sim- 
ple declaration of his will was sufficient. All 
missionary correspondence was addressed to the 
general's office, and the Jesuits were obliged to 
conceal their objects and proceedings from every- 
body else ; thus it was possible that they might 
be engaged in working out the most extensive 
and dangerous projects, without being themselves 
conscious of the ultimate designs of their su- 
periors. 

The general had the power of dismissing any 
Jesuit whom he found unsuited to his purposes, 
without assigning any reason, and without re- 
turning the money which the expelled brother 
had brought into the general stock at his first 
admission into the Order. By this means the so- 
ciety got rid of the stupid or the scrupulous; 
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and of those who, having joined the Order in a 
fit of fanaticism, were inclined to turn restive 
when they recovered their senses. This rule 
also enabled the general to restore a brother to 
the world in order that he might receive a legacy 
or an inheritance, and then receive him back 
again with his new acquisitions for the benefit 
of the society. 

The other monastic Orders were devoted to 
the support of the general Church, the Jesuits 
alone swore personal allegiance to the Pope; if 
the others were a militia they were household 
troops, attached and bound to the sovereign, 
rather than the state. They were also exempted 
from the tedious and wearisome ritual to which 
other monks are condemned; they were not 
bound to spend seven or eight hours a day in 
the repetition of long Latin prayers, and the 
chanting of Latin hymns. They were not only 
free, but encouraged to devote themselves to the 
advancement of the arts and sciences, and to 
the enriching of the Order by commerce and dis- 
covery. 

No small portion of the power of the Jesuits 
was due to their having adopted a reform zea- 
lously, but vainly, advocated at the Council of 
Trent. Several prelates in that body eloquently 
denounced the scandal of selling the rites of bu- 
rial as an article of merchandize, and levying a 
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tax on a ceremonial which unites reverence for 
the dead with instruction to the living. They 
declared it intolerable that a Christian minister 
should refuse, without a fee, to make a distinc- 
tion between a dead brother and a dead beast, 
and asked, whether the grave, at least, ought not 
to be exempted from clerical rapacity? Others 
assailed the tariff, which fixes a price on bap- 
tisms and marriages, and urged the importance 
of gratuitously affording the ordinances of the 
Church to all members of the congregation. The 
Jesuits adopted these principles ; they baptized, 
married, and buried, without accepting any fee ; 
and though this disinterestedness may have been 
assumed as a means of winning political power, 
it was so obviously consonant with the true prin- 
ciples of a Christian ministry, that it won univer- 
sal respect. 

After having established his order, Ignatius 
applied himself to the conversion of the Jews 
in Rome, to the care of orphans, but more espe* 
cially, to the reformation of women of the town, 
the number of whom, at Rome, was at that 
time excessive. Loyola became convinced that 
the Magdalene convents afforded no effident 
remedy for this evil ; inasmuch as all who en- 
tered bound themselves to a perpetual doister 
and to the vows of the Order, and there were 
many willing to abandon its indulgence who 
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would not consent to resign all worldly plea- 
suresy while there were others who wished for a 
place where they might securely obtain the 
means of decent subsistence by honourable in- 
dustry after having abandoned a profligate course 
of life. These considerations led Loyola to 
found the Community of Grace of the Holy 
Virgin; he was a bountiful contributor to the 
building himself, and his example was followed 
by many others. It must have been a strange 
sight to see the general of the Jesuits at the 
head of a procession of the most notorious fe- 
males in Rome, going from house to house, 
among the nobility, in order to place them un- 
der the care of honourable ladies and princesses, 
who, at his request, undertook the charge of 
their instruction. It may well be conceived, 
however, that there were many husbands who 
firmly refused to permit their wives or daugh- 
ters to take a share in Loyola's system of educa- 
tion. 

The trouble which Loyola had with this mat- 
ter, confirmed him in his resolution to exclude 
women from his Order. In nearly all other mo- 
nastic systems, convents of nuns as well as of 
monks are included; there were many ladies in 
Spain and Italy willing to submit to the disci- 
pline of Ignatius ; he made a trial of three, one 
of whom was his old benefactress, Rosella of 
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Barcelona, but the result of the experiment drove 
him to despair. " It is incredible,** says Ribade- 
neira, "what uneasiness and trouble the govern- 
ing of three such petty creatures as these women 
gave him in a few days." He laid the matter 
before the Pope, and obtained a Bull exonerat- 
ing the Order of Jesuits from the care of any 
nuns or religious women whatever ; but to irre- 
ligious women they were allowed to pay as much 
attention as they pleased. Loyola availed him- 
self of this privilege : the senate of Venice was 
about to deprive the Jesuits of a priory which 
they had obtained by questionable means ; Lainez, 
in despair, wrote to Loyola that " all was lost, 
and that their only hope was in heaven;" but 
the general found assistance on earth, a bribe 
to the mistress of the Doge procured a decree 
in favour of the Order. 

Loyola complained that the reading of Erasmus' 
** Manual of Christian Doctrine" was like the ap- 
plication of a piece of ice to his soul ; by precept 
and example he taught his preachers to indulge 
in extravagant descriptions of ecstatic bliss, sin- 
less perfection, and ideal felicity. It necessarily 
followed, that some of them, venturing to deU- 
neate the blessedness of Heaven, introduced a 
succession of material images which left the 
sensual paradise of Mohammed far behind. Thus 
Ludovicus Henricus affirms **that there will be 
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a sovereign pleasure in kissing and embracing tlie 
bodies of the blessed ; that they shall bathe in 
sight of one another, for which purpose there 
shall be most delicious baths; that they shall 
swim in them like fishes, and sing as harmoniously 
as larks and nightingales. That the angels shall 
be dressed like women, and shall appear to the 
saints in the habits of ladies, their hair curled, 
their petticoats fardingaled, and in the richest 
linen. That men and women shall divert them^ 
selves with masquerades, feasts, and balls. That 
the women shall sing more agreeably than the 
men, to make the pleasure greater; that they 
shall rise again with longer hair, and shall be 
decked and dressed with ribands and laces, as 
they are in this world. That married people 
shall kiss one another, as in this life, and their 
pretty sweet children, which will be no small 
pleasure." Assuredly, such descriptions are not 
likely to produce the freezing effects of Erasmus' 
" Manual." 

Loyola lays claim to a more limited share of 
miracles than most other saints in the Calendar. 
We shall give one as a specimen, which, we be- 
lieve, had no parallel. There was a woman at 
Rome, possessed by a devil, who followed Loyola 
wherever he went, shouting out ** You alone can 
cure me!" The worthy general of the Jesuits 
turned round, and quoted to her that piquant 
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passage in Virgil which describes the meeting 
of Dido and iBneas in a cave when all inconve- 
nient witnesses had been dispersed by a storm^ 

SpeluDcam Dido dux et Trojaniu eandem 
DeveniunU 

The devil^ doubtless^ mistook this verse for the 
commencement of an exorcism, although it might 
have been supposed that he would have known 
a passage which has been pretty often employed 
in his service. He threw the woman down, and, 
coming out of her^ exclaimed, with affectionate 
familiarity, *' Son Loyola, as a lion you force me 
to depart to the cave of Hell ; but I beseech you 
not to throw me into that eternal cave." Igna- 
tius, without rejecting the diabolical filiation 
thus offered, gently replied, **Go where thou 
wilt, and never more possess any man.'* The 
devil then immediately quitted the woman with 
loud shouts and exclamations. 

Although the establishment of the Jesuits was 
vigorously resisted in France, Spain, and Flanders, 
so great were the perseverance of Ignatius and 
the influence of the Popes, that, in about twenty 
years after its foundation, the Order Counted 
twelve provinces, more than a hundred collies, 
and a still larger number of preceptories and reli- 
gious houses subject to its rule. It was not from 
any dread of their craft or power that the Jesuits 
were first opposed ; it was on account of the of- 
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fence which the extravagance of their fanaticism 
gave to all sober-minded persons^ and the scandal 
which the excesses of their enthusiasm seemed 
likely to bring upon religion. 

In Portugal, the Jesuits went through the 
streets at night, shouting out, '* Hell ! Hell for 
impenitent sinners!" By day they assembled 
multitudes of people to hear their wild orations, 
by exclaiming, ^* Hear, O Heavens ! and give 
ear, O Earth! for the Lord hath spoken the 
word of salvation!" In other places, they ran 
naked about the streets, disciplining themselves 
with heavy scourges, while commiserating crowds 
fell upon their knees, supplicating them to take 
pity on themselves, and have mercy on their 
own limbs. 

At Palermo, in Sicily, the Jesuits astounded 
the citizens by an allegorical procession repre- 
senting the certain power of Death over all 
living. A gigantic image of Christ was extend- 
ed on a bier borne by persons habited as angels, 
and surrounded by men bearing representa- 
tions of our Lord's Cross and Passion. These 
were followed by horsemen, selected for their 
meagre and ghastly aspect, mounted on the 
leanest horses that could be procured, escorting 
the representation of Death. This was an im- 
mense skeleton, in a black car, drawn by black 
oxen, holding in one of its hands a scythe, and in 
the other bow and arrows, while at its feet were 
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piled, shovels, pickaxes, and other implements of 
interment. Such extravagances were enjoined 
on his missionaries by Ignatius himself; his 
usual address to the preachers he sent forth was, 
" Go, set on fire and inflame everything !" 

The invention of legends by some of the 
Jesuits, rivalled in blasphemous absurdity any- 
thing which could be raked from the nonsense 
of the middle ages. Thus we are told of St. 
Rosa that, "being very ill of a sore throat, 
Jesus Christ, her spouse, came to visit her, and 
invited her to play a game of cards with him 
to divert her pain : she insisted that the winnings 
should be whatever the winner pleased. The 
cards were played, and she won the first game : 
upon which she demanded instant relief of her 
sore throat, which was instantly granted." We 
can scarcely bring ourselves to proceed, and yet 
the legend must be told. It states that "the 
spouse" insisted on her playing another game, 
she lost it, and the pain of her throat returned 
and increased. 

It would be easy to quote many more absurd 
and revolting specimens of such wicked non^- 
sense ; but enough has been said, to prove that 
the Order of the Jesuits did not originate in 
any deep scheme of enlightened policy, but in 
sheer fanaticism, divided by "a very thin part« 
ition " from raving insanity. In institutions, as 
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well as in individuals, enthusiasm has a natural 
tendency to end in imposture; the fire is con- 
sumed by its own intensity, and it must be 
re-kindled by new materials. No state, either 
in the physical or moral constitution, is more 
dangerous than the lassitude which succeeds a 
feverish excitement ; artificial stimulants are 
sought to revive the system, and, not unfre- 
quently, a habit of indulging in their use is 
formed, which only ends with life. Loyola's 
spiritual intoxication continued to the day of 
his death ; but, long before that period, Lainez 
had seen the political use which might be made 
of the fervid enthusiasm excited by the Jesuits, 
and secretly directed it to subserve his favour- 
ite object, — the restoration of the Papal suprem- 
acy in Christendom. 

A more remarkable enterprise, was an ex- 
tension of the first scheme which Loyola and 
his companions had framed, the conversion of 
the Mohammedan and Pagan nations, so as to 
give the Pope a new empire in Asia, Africa^ 
and America, which would more than compen- 
sate for the provinces wrested from his sway 
in Europe. St. Francis Xavier was the great 
leader in this truly pious croisade, which, unlike 
all former projects of conversion, was to be car*- 
ried into effect by no weapons but those of 
mildness and persuasion. His life has been 
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written by two English authors of very dif- 
ferent principles, John Dryden and John Wes- 
ley, who equally exhibit veneration for his 
memory and respect for his character. Wesley, 
indeed, appears to have designed Xavier for his 
model when he went out as a missionary to 
Georgia; his admiration for Xavier, Thomas*d- 
Kempis, and Francis de Sales was never con- 
cealed, and this not a little contributed to fixing 
on the Methodists the unmeaning nickname of 
Protestant Jesuits* 

Xavier had all the zeal and simplicity of 
the first apostles, but his intelligence was not 
equal to his virtues; his fervid preaching and 
untiring enthusiasm could win converts, but be 
had not the skill and prudence necessary to 
found a church. He embarked at Lisbon, April 
8th, 1541, and in the following year arrived at 
Goa, where, according to his invariable custom, 
he took lodgings in the hospital, and devoted 
his leisure moments to attendance on the sick. 
The cures which he eflTected occupy a very con- 
spicuous part of the great collection of his nura^ 
cles, published by Bartoli; and, we must add, 
that the miracles ascribed to Xavier transeeiid 
in magnitude and number all those reocurded 
in Holy Writ. 

His labours however were not confined to Goa; 
he visited most parts of the great Asiatic penin- 
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sulas, and the principal islands in the Indian 
sea. During one of these voyages, he wrought 
a miracle of very questionable piety. The sol- 
diers and merchants on board the vessel were 
inveterate gamblers; one of them staked and 
lost not only all his own money, but that with 
which he had been entrusted by others. In the 
agony of his despair, he howled, swore, and 
blasphemed, so as to scandalize the most wicked 
of the crew. Xavier attempted to remonstrate, 
but the desperate gambler drove him off with 
curses and insults ; whereupon, the saint begged 
a sum of money from the passengers, gave it 
to the reprobate, and assured him that he would 
be miraculously aided to win back all that he 
had lost. The gamester immediately challenged 
his antagonist to a renewal of the contest; he 
held all the honours, won all the tricks, and, 
having retrieved his fortune, vowed that he 
would never again touch a card during his 
life. If he kept his vow, the story certainly 
deserves to be recorded as a miracle. 

Another miracle, which occurred during a 
voyage through the Molucca islands, deserves 
to be recorded, because it is supported by the 
solemn affidavit of Don Fausto Rodriguez and 
seven others, who declare that they were eye- 
witnesses of the fact The following is an exact 
translation of the account given by Rodriguez : 
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1 — " We were sailing in a caracora, which is a 
vessel of this country, rather frail on account 
of its disproportionate length, when suddenly 
a dreadful storm arose, at which the sailors, 
though natives of these islands and accustomed 
to similar tempests, were much alarmed, believ- 
ing themselves in extreme peril. Then Father 
Francis (Xavier) took out a crucifix of about 
a finger's length, which he wore on his breast, 
and, stooping over the side of the boat, dipped 
it into the sea; by some accident, the crucifix 
slipped from his hands, and was swallowed by 
the waters, at which the holy father was greatly 
afflicted, and exhibited signs of inconsolable re- 
gret. The following day we cast anchor before 
the island of Baranura, and landed at Tamalo. 
Twenty-four hours had elapsed between the loss 
of the crucifix and our arrival, and during all 
this time we were driven about by the storm. 
After we had landed, the holy father and I 
proceeded along the coast towards Tamalo ; ive 
had not advanced more than twenty paces, when 
we saw a crab coming out of the sea, holding 
the crucifix aloft in its claws, and I perceived it 
make straight towards the holy father, and stop 
directly before him. The holy father threw him- 
self on his knees, and the crab waited without 
stirring until he had taken the crucifix; after 
which the crab backed (as if out of the presence 
of royalty) into the sea. Father Francis con- 
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tinued for half an hour in prayer, kissing and 
embracing the crucifix, and I joined with him 
in returning thanks to the Lord for so signal 
a miracle. Afterwards, we got up and resumed 
our journey." Should any one be so unreason- 
able as to doubt the respectable testimony of 
Rodriguez, he should be taught to his con« 
fusion that the very crucifix thus miraculously 
restored, is preserved to this day in the cathedral 
of Goa, but of the pious crab nothing further is 
recorded. 

After his return to Goa, Xavier visited Japan 
in order to convert the natives of this extensive 
empire. There was one slight impediment to his 
success; he did not understand one syllable of 
their language ; but his biographers enumerate 
among his miracles that he devoted himself to its 
study, and was able to make himself tolerably well 
understood in the short space of forty days. Still 
he met with little success during his first visit, 
which he ascribed to his simplicity of appearance 
as a humble pilgrim. On his second visit, he pre- 
sented himself to the king, with all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of a Papal legate, bearing 
rich presents with which he had been furnished 
by the viceroy and the bishop of Goa. He now 
succeeded perfectly ; the King not only gave him 
permission to preach, but also issued an edict 
which permitted every one who pleased to em» 
brace the new faith. The eloquence of Xavier*s 
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preaching, and the numerous miracles he wrought, 
produced such an e£fect on the Japanese, that 
more than three thousand of them embraced the 
Christian Faith. This success induced Xavier to 
attempt the conversion of the Chinese ; he sailed 
from Japan for Malacca, amusing himself on the 
voyage by restoring some dozen people to life 
who had been drowned by various accidents, con- 
verting salt-water into fresh, and saving a heavily- 
freighted vessel from sinking by the mere force 
of his prayers. The governor of Malacca refused 
to let Xavier proceed, upon which the saint pre- 
dicted that he would be deprived of honour and 
life. Soon after Xavier obtained a passage to 
the island of Sancian, about twenty-five leagues 
from Canton, where he was seized with a painful 
and mortal disease. During the agonies of hi3 
sickness, a sympathising crucifix wept tears of 
blood for his suflTerings, although it was many 
thousand miles distant, being the ancient cross in 
the chapel belonging to his family. It was not, 
however, to be expected that a piece of wood 
should exhibit much knowledge of mathematical 
geography, by forgetting to make allowance for 
the difference of longitude, it appears that this 
crucifix always contrived to weep at the wrong 
times. 

Xavier*s body was interred on the shore in 
quick-lime, but three months after, when it was 
resolved to transport his relics to Goa, the body 
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was found perfectly ffesh, and it exhaled a sweet 
odour which completely ravished the senses of 
those by whom it was disinterred. We shall not 
dwell upon the numerous miracles wrought by 
Xavier's corpse and ghost ; long after his deaths 
both his body and spirit continued to perform 
wondrous works. It may, perhaps, be deemed 
extraordinary that the list of Xavier's miracles 
should, both in quantity and quality, transcend 
the catalogue of those ascribed to his master ; but 
Loyola remained in Europe, where the report of 
such wonders might have provoked inconvenient 
investigations, while the disciples of Xavier in 
the distant east might send home any account 
they pleased fearless of contradiction. 

On the death of Ignatius Loyola, in 1556, 
Lainez was elected general of the Jesuits ; his 
first proceeding was to extend the power of the 
Inquisition, which he had hitherto opposed, and 
he succeeded in having this tribunal established 
in most of the colonies which were then de-. 
pendent on the crown of Portugal. Xavier had 
strenuously recommended the introduction of the 
inquisition at Goa, and seven years after his death 
his desires were accomplished. The advocates of 
the Jesuits boast that none of their Order ever 
acted as judges in this detestable court, but they 
did worse; they were accusers, informers, and 
spies for the Dominicans; they hunted down 
the prey and drove it into the toils, but they 
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abandoned the task of butchery to the inquisitors. 
Lainez attended the Council of Trent, and took 
an active part in baffling the prelates who were 
disposed to place restrictions on the power of the 
Popes ; it is more honourable to his character that 
he opposed the persecution of the Huguenots in 
France, and recommended that they should be 
won back to the Church by mildness and con- 
cessions. During the government of Lainez the 
Order of the Jesuits was greatly extended ; after 
encountering an obstinate resistance from the mo- 
nastic orders and the University of Paris, the 
new society was received into France, and soon 
began to engage in the political intrigues which 
agitated that kingdom. 

Hitherto, the proceedings of the Jesuits exhi- 
bited nothing but wild and extravagant fana^ 
ticism; but, under the guidance of Lainez the 
enthusiasm was permitted to cool down, and craft 
was substituted in its stead. Several grades of 
rank were established, like the different orders 
of freemasonry, bound by different vows, sepa- 
rately organized, and having distinct degrees of 
obligation, though all were sworn implicitly to 
obey the commands of the general. It was as- 
serted that these distinct Orders were instituted 
for the purpose of enabling the more ascetic to 
observe their own stringent rules, while those less 
disposed to abstinence would be at liberty to 
enjoy a portion of worldly pleasures. Such, in- 
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deed, appears to have been the original design of 
Loyola, and hence Wesley adopted a similar 
division in the platform of Methodism, institut- 
ing "band-meetings" to gratify those for whom 
the class-meetings were not sufficiently rigid. 
Into the inferior Order, persons of every rank 
and profession were admissible without being 
required to abandon their secular employments, 
and some of the Popes suspected that a differ- 
ence of religion was not a disqualification for 
admission to the body. It was impossible for 
the Pontiffs not to look upon the authority of 
the generals without suspicion ; the Jesuits dis- 
claimed ecclesiastical obedience to all the con- 
stituted authorities of the Church ; they formed 
a compact, isolated, and self-governed body ; had 
they continued to advance with the same rapidity 
which marked their early career, they would have 
been able to give Christendom a new Papacy and 
a reformed ecclesiastical establishment. It is in 
the highest degree improbable that any such vast 
plan entered into the mind of Loyola; he had 
not the capacity to conceive, nor the resolution 
to organize an extensive confederation ; he ap- 
pears to have been a shallow enthusiast, of whom 
more crafty managers made use. His biogra- 
phers relate " that Satan used to fill and vex his 
mind with infinite doubtings ;** that " his occupa* 
tion by day and night was to litigate, wrangle, and 
be perplexed with himself, whether certain actions 
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China was more successful^ and Abyssinia afford- 
ed some hope of being reconciled to the Church. 
These triumphs were celebrated and exaggerated 
throughout Europe, and they provoked the in- 
dignation of the Protestants at seeing the con- 
version of the heathen likely to be effected by 
their worst enemies, while some, more reasonably, 
dreaded that Papal despotism, strengthened by 
these new allies, might again become formidable 
to the independence of the states of Christendom. 
The activity of the Jesuits was thus extended 
from the Alps to the Andes ; from the snows of 
Scandinavia to the spicy groves of Ceylon ; it 
was animated and directed by one central spirit, 
whose vivacity and intensity was, perhaps, most 
keenly felt at the remotest extremities. 
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ROBERT PARSONS, EDMUND CAMPIAN, 
AND THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 

We have already had occasion to observe that 
Elizabeth was rather lukewarm in her zeal for 
Protestantism, that she would in all human pro- 
bability have lived on amicable terms with the 
Roman Court and Church, but for the absurd 
bull which had been fulminated against her by 
the Pope, immediately after her accession. She 
was, however, surrounded by counsellors who had 
a very keen taste for Romish fines and forfeitures, 
— men whose conduct showed that they had little 
real regard for religion, and only used its name 
as a pretext for indulging their rapacity. It has 
been a subject of controversy, whether plots pro- 
duced persecutions, or whether persecutions ori- 
ginated plots ; it is probable that each was reci- 
procally a cause and effect ; the severe treatment 
of the Catholics, disposed many of the body to 
form treasonable projects, and these projects lyhen 
detected, afforded a plausible excuse for stringent 
penal laws, executed in a spirit more bitterly 
hostile than that in which they were framed. 
The first provocation undoubtedly came from the 
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Papacy ; Paul IV. by his intemperate fury forced 
Elizabeth not only to adopt a Protestant course, 
but also to regard every adherent of the Pope 
as her personal enemy. So early as 1563, a sta- 
tute was passed, by which a refusal to take the 
oath of supremacy, was, for the first offence, 
rendered punishable by premunire, while a second 
refusal subjected the delinquent to the penalties 
of treason. Non-conformity to the established 
forms of worship, was also rendered punishable ; 
and, in consequence of the rigour of these laws, 
many Catholics went to church, with a secret 
protestation that they went not "for liking erf 
the religion, but to save themselves from suffering 
in person and property." It required, indeed, 
great constancy in the Catholics to resist the 
harassing vexations to which they were exposed 
by any overt act of adhesion to their ancient 
faith ; they were liable at any hour to be hurried 
before the courts of High Commission; to be 
interrogated when they assisted at mass, and to 
be forced by torture to name those who had 
taken a part in the illegal ordinance ; they were 
daily watched by the pursuivants; they lay at 
the mercy of every malicious neighbour, and they 
were afraid to exercise the rights of hospitality^ 
lest some guest should discover suspicious signs 
of Papistry, and denounce his hosts to the eccle^ 
siastical commissioners. Royal example would 
have justified such treachery ; in one of her pr^- 
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gresses, Elizabeth was so nobly entertained at the 
house of the Rookwoods', at Euston, that she 
sent for the owner, thanked him in warm terms, 
and gave him her hand to kiss ; but some of her 
train had discovered that Rookwood was a '* Po- 
pish recusant," the Queen's chamberlain, Sussex, 
summoned him to appear, demanded how *'he 
durst presume to attempt the Queen's real pre- 
sence, he being unfit to accompany any Christian 
person, but rather a proper candidate for the 
stocks," and then had him committed prisoner 
to the common jail of Norwich where he was de- 
tained until he had paid a very excessive fine. 
After such treatment, it is not surprising that 
young Rookwood should have become one of the 
contrivers of the Gunpowder Plot 

The pursuivants employed to searcli the houses 
of Catholics were, for the most part, " bankrupts 
and needy fellows, either fled from their trade 
for debt, and, by the Queen's badge, to get their 
protection, or some notorious wicked men, whose 
godless disposition is apt to be employed in any 
mischief." In the letter containing this descrip- 
tion, instances are given of robberies committed 
by these legal harpies, of insults offered to families 
of the highest rank, and of cruelties practised 
on the weak and unresisting by these agents, who 
alone could be got to hold the position of alter- 
nate spies and torturers. Nor was this all ; forged 
warrants were employed to obtain admission into 
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private houses for the purpose of plundering 
them. " There have divers," says a contemporary 
document, ** come with feigned commissions, and 
have robbed Catholics' houses and others. In 
Yorkshire, many Catholics' houses were thus 
robbed, to their great vexation and loss. In 
Worcestershire, one Mr. Reynford, a gentleman, 
was robbed of more than one hundred marks 
by these forged companions ; they being assisted 
in their robbery by justices of the shire. And it 
hath been put in practice by divers counterfeit 
mates, who made an occupation of it ; and even 
with the aid of constables and officers, have 
spoiled many poor Catholics, and yet no remedy 
can be had against these miseries." 

It was hoped that such severities would in time 
annihilate the Catholic priesthood, and, conse- 
quently, the Catholic religion in the country; such 
might have been the result but for the exertions 
of Dr. Allen, afterwards Cardinal, who collected 
subscriptions for erecting a college abroad for 
the education of English Catholics. Such a semi- 
nary was soon established at Douay ; in a short 
time the new college contained one hundred and 
fifty students in theology, whose object was to 
obtain orders and return as missionaries to Eng- 
land. An additional seminary was soon after 
established at Rome, and Mercurianus, the gene- 
ral of the Jesuits, at the request of Allen, con- 
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sen ted that the members of his Order should share 
in the glory and dangers of the mission* 

It is not surprising that the activity displayed 
by these new missionaries alarmed the lords of 
Elizabeth's council, while their success in recon- 
ciling many to the Church of Rome who had 
previously conformed to the established religion, 
gave just offence to many zealous Protestants. 
The older priests who had remained in England, 
and had obtained a kind of prescriptive toleration^ 
became very jealous of their more enterprizing 
associates ; they saw with undisguised rage that 
the Jesuits, with the advantage of a resident 
superior, had gradually become the most influ- 
ential members of the English mission. They 
possessed more extensive faculties than the old 
clergy. They were attached to the principal 
families; they were consulted by t\\e Catholics 
in their dangers and difficulties ; they were the 
medium through which the funds for the main- 
tenance both of the clergy and the poor, were 
chiefly administered. The jealousies of the secu- 
lar priests were aggravated by political and re- 
ligious differences, which nearly produced a 
schism in the English Catholic body. A large 
section of the Jesuits, probably the majority, 
was devoted to the Spanish interest ; they wished 
to dethrone the Queen, and transfer the sove- 
reignty at once to some Spanish prince, and if 
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tins should be found to be impracticable, they 
were resolute in maintaining that the Stuarts 
should be excluded from the succession, and 
measures taken to obtain the inheritance of Eng- 
land for one of the Infantas. There can be no 
doubt that such projects were treasonable, and 
just as little that they were entertained by 
Cardinal Allen, Inglefield, Parsons, and many 
other Jesuits and seminary priests. But the 
great bulk of the English Catholics repudiated 
such designs, and showed their abhorrence of 
them by the loyalty of their conduct at the 
time of the Spanish Armada. It is even doubt- 
ful whether the court of Rome approved all 
the projects of its zealous partisans ; the Vatican 
had begun to learn the wisdom of moderation, 
and many of the Popes were more in dread of 
Spanish ambition than of the progress of the 
Reformation. 

The ecclesiastical differences between the old 
priests on the one hand, and the Seminarists and 
Jesuits on the other, related to the form of 
government which it was most expedient to 
establish for the Romish Church in England. 
A large body, both of the clergy and laity, 
wished to have one or more bishops appointed, 
who might regulate the internal economy of the 
church. Many of the Anglican and Latin clergy 
felt themselves drawn closer together by the 
opposition which the prelates of the Established 
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Church were forced to make to the growing 
influence of the Puritans, and by the avowed 
partiality of Elizabeth for many practices and 
observances of the Romish Church, which had 
been rejected by the Reformers in the reign 
of her brother Edward. Had bishops been ap- 
pointed, the Romish Church in England, as now 
in Ireland, could have acted as an independent 
and self-governed body, in which case it was 
exceedingly probable that terms of pacification 
might have been proposed to the clergy of the 
Established Church, and that a treaty would 
have been concluded by which their differences 
would have been compromised. Elizabeth and 
her ministers were in favour of such an appoint- 
ment, but it was steadily opposed by the Jesuits, 
and particularly by Parsons, who saw that such 
an organization would have transferred the power 
of the Catholic body in England from his order 
to the secular clergy. It was then exceedingly 
probable that the entire weight of Catholic in- 
fluence would be opposed to his favourite project, 
the Spanish succession, while the portion of in- 
dependence and self-government thus conferred 
upon the Romish Church in England, might 
lead, ultimately to its refusal of any allegiance 
to the court of Rome. The Jesuits triumphed 
in this contest, which, however, has been more 
than once revived by the English Catholic body ; 
but they would not have succeeded had not the 
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impolitic and ^inhuman persecution of the priests, 
the fines, forfeitures, and tortures inflicted on lay- 
men suspected of adhering to the Church of Rome, 
and the furious and almost exterminating zeal of 
the Puritans, to whose bigotry the court was often 
compelled to concede their beloved indulgence of 
persecution, alienated the entire mass of the Ca- 
tholics, and re-united them into one body by the 
compressing force of common suffering. No less 
than twenty Catholics of family and fortune died 
of an infectious disease in the castle of York, pro- 
duced by the filth of the loathsome dungeons in 
which they were confined. A similar fate befel 
the Catholics in Newgate in July, 1580; and, 
three years before, at the trial of some of this re- 
ligion in Oxford, the malignant jail-fever, con- 
tracted during their confinement, was suddenly 
communicated to the judges, magistrates, jurors, 
spectators, and officers of the court, several of 
whom became its victims in less than thirty 
hours. The sufferings inflicted on Catholic 
prisoners by the rack and other instruments of 
torture, for the purpose of compelling them to 
confess their own delinquency, or to become the 
accusers of others, were of the most fearful 
nature; and the vexations inflicted by the pur- 
suivants on those who were permitted to remain 
at large kept them in perpetual solicitude. 

We are neither the apologists nor the im- 
pugners of either of the great parties which 
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then divided Christendom ; both were guilty of 
gross iniquities and still grosser absurdities; the 
projects of the Spanish faction were wicked and 
desperate, but their success was so manifestly 
hopeless that it is hardly possible to have a firm 
belief in the sanity of the authors ; the cruelties 
inflicted on the Catholics by Elizabeth and her 
ministers were iniquitous in the extreme, but 
they were so clearly impolitic, and so obviously 
calculated to defeat the objects for which they 
were professedly designed, that the Queen and 
her council had the grace to be ashamed of them, 
and more than once denied their existence. It 
may be noticed as a curious illustration of this 
condition of society, that of the two Jesuits 
whose lives we are about to consider. Parsons, 
the arch-traitor, should have escaped all legal 
penalties, while Campian, whose loyalty was un- 
impeachable, should, after having endured the 
most severe tortures of the rack, have suffered 
the fate of a traitor on the gibbet. 

Robert Parsons, or Persons, was born near 
Bridgewater, a.d. 1546 ; his father was a black* 
smith, but was one of the many in the same rank 
of life who felt strongly on theological points, 
and was inspired by the earlier preachers of the 
Reformation with a deadly hatred of the Church 
of Rome. His mother is said to have been one 
of the exiles during the Marian persecution ; she 
probably accompanied some Protestant family 
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in a menial capacity, for there is little pro- 
bability that a person of her rank could have 
provoked the hostility of Mary's bishops. The 
education which Parsons received was probably 
that of a precocious controversialist ; he was taught 
to lisp abuse of Popes and Popery, to denounce 
the Romish Church in the cradle, and to repeat 
all the virulent abuse which parents, who com- 
bine zeal with ignorance, are, by a sad perversion 
of the text, so fond of perfecting "out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings." We must not 
be too hasty in censuring the honest blacksmith, 
such systems of religious instruction are common 
enough in our own day ; the sectarianism of the 
nursery has become on all sides a recognized part 
of juvenile literature, and people do not suspect 
that by forcing the mind to one extreme in 
infancy, they may be preparing a re-action which 
may drive it to the very opposite extreme in 
mature age. The precocious theology of young 
Parsons attracted the notice of John Hayward^ 
the vicar of the parish, whom some suspected to 
be his real father; he instructed the youth in 
the elements of the classics, and, in due time, 
sent him to Baliol College, Oxford, which he 
entered in 1568. In the University, Parsons was 
equally distinguished for his skill in scholastic 
disputations, and for his exuberant Protestant 
zeal. Such were his merits that he was admitted 
a probationer fellow in the year that he took 
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his degree^ and soon became the most famous 
tutor in his college. His chief rival was Bagshaw, 
who, like Parsons himself, became, at a later 
period, a convert to Romanism, but took the 
opposite side in the controversies to which we 
have already referred, betraying such bitterness, 
that it might be supposed he intended to finish 
as a Papist the battles which he had begun as 
a Protestant. Parsons wrote some lampoons 
against Dr. Squire, the master of the college, 
and the latter united with Bagshaw to procure 
the removal of the libeller. They brought three 
charges against him : — that he was a bastard, 
being the son of his patron Hayward, that he 
was incontinent, and that he had embezzled a 
portion of the college funds. Parsons found it 
necessary to resign his fellowship, but out of 
respect for his great learning, he was permitted 
to retain his chambers, his pupils, and his com« 
mons, until the ensuing Easter. 

Bagshaw, in triumph, caused the bells of 
St. Margaret's Church to ring out an exulting 
peal for his rival's overthrow, and Dr. Squire, 
with similar spite, insulted him in the presence of 
his assembled pupils. To avoid similar mortifi- 
cations. Parsons came to London, whence he 
passed over to the continent, with the inten- 
tion of studying medicine. At Louvain he 
met a father of the Jesuit Order, William Good, 
a follower of Loyola rather than Lainez, whose 

2 
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time was spent in spiritual exercises and those 
ecstatic devotions which had formed so large a 
part of the experience of the founder of the 
Order. The exile was much impressed with Good's 
conversation, which appears to have been of an 
impassioned and enthusiastic character, such as 
was likely to captivate the mind of a young 
man of vigorous imagination ; the very strength 
of the prejudices infused into his mind when 
a child, led him to view the real facts of a Jesuit's 
life with favourable eyes, so that, after a brief 
residence at Padua, he removed to Rome, where 
he abjured the Protestant religion, and was for- 
mally admitted into the society of Jesus, May, 
1575. His countryman, Campian, had adopted 
the same course only two years before. 

From this moment. Parsons resolved to devote 
all his powers to one object, the reconciliation of 
England to the Romish see. He obtained from 
the Pope, in 1579, the grant of an hospital, to 
be changed into a college or seminary for English 
clerical pupils, and dedicated it to the Holy 
Trinity and St. Thomas a Becket ! The students 
at entrance were obliged to take the following 
oath : " I , considering with how great bene- 
fits God hath blessed me, do promise, by His 
assistance, to enter into holy orders so soon as 
I shall be fit, and to return to England to con- 
vert my countrymen there, whenever it shall 
please the superior of this house to command 
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me." Dr. Allen was appointed the first rector 
of the new college; immediately after his in- 
stallation Parsons offered his services to go as 
superior missionary into England^ and Edward 
Campian was named as his assistant. They were 
the first appointed to venture on so perilous 
an undertaking. Notwithstanding the boasted 
secrecy of the Jesuits^ the English spies sent 
home portraits of the two missionarieSi accurate 
information respecting the time of their de- 
parture from Rome, the route they intended to 
take, and the precise objects of their journey. 
A strict watch was kept for them ; but, by the 
ingenuity of their disguises, they escaped de- 
tection and arrived safely in London. Campian, 
in his letter to the general of his order, says 
that Parsons travelled in the dress of a soldier^ 
and counterfeited so well the licentious habits 
and conversation of the military adventurers of 
ttiat age, ^* that no one could suspect any 
sanctity or modesty to lie concealed under that 
habit, countenance, and gait." 

Pius IV. had endeavoured to conciliate Eliza- 
beth, but Pius v., who was of a more violent 
temper, issued a bull of excommunication against 
her, which was fixed by one Felton upon the 
gates of ttie Bishop of London's house in the 
city. Many of the Romanists were displeased 
at tliis, which rendered them suspected by the 
government, and was followed in consequence 
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by a more rigorous execution of the penal laws. 
They petitioned the Vatican to obtain a sus- 
pension or relaxation of the obnoxious edict, 
and a faculty for the purpose was granted to 
Parsons and Campian, of which the following 
is a translation : ** Let it be asked of our most 
Holy Lord an explanation of the declaratory 
bull issued by Pope Pius V. against Elizabeth 
and her adherents, that it may be of perpetual 
obligation on her and the heretics^ but that it 
shall not, under present circumstances, (rebus sic 
stantibus,) bind the Catholics, until public exe* 
cution of the said bull may become possible." 
There were many other petitions and memorials 
for further authorities of no interest. The Papal 
assent was thus notified : " The Supreme Pontiff 
has granted the aforesaid graces to Richard 
Parsons and Ednmnd Campian, about to make 
a journey into England, on the 14th day of 
April, 1580. Present, Oliver Manarcus, assist- 
ant/' Several of the Catholics took advantage 
of this mitigation to make their peace with the 
government ; but as they also attended the Esta- 
blished Church to avoid the fines for recusancy, 
which about this time were increased to twenty 
pounds per month. Parsons published a very viru' 
lent pamphlet against such conformity, which he 
had privately printed by William Carter, who 
for this offence was, subsequently, executed as a 
traitor. 
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The fiery zeal and rough manners of Parsons 
gave great uneasiness to his less zealous brethren, 
but particularly to Blackwell, who, afterwards, 
became arch-priest of England. Such conduct 
was the more culpable as the missionaries had 
been enjoined by the Pope to keep entirely to 
their ministerial functions, and not to meddle 
either by words or writing in the public affairs 
of the kingdom. Campian, who was a gentle 
and mild man, obeyed these orders, both in the 
spirit and letter; but his companion had fixed 
his mind on ensuring the Spanish succession, if 
he did not contemplate the immediate dethrone- 
ment of Elizabeth. The quarrel between Par- 
sons and his more moderate associates proceeded 
so far that they threatened to deliver him into 
the hands of the magistrates, and, in all probabi- 
lity, would have done so had he not undertaken 
a missionary tour into the midland counties. 

Parsons had a press in his own house in Lon- 
don, presented to him by one of his wealthy 
converts, named Gilbert, and he seems to have 
worked this very constantly in the production 
of pamphlets, ballads, and seditious placards. 
So many writers have denied that the semi- 
naries were ever perverted to supporting the 
Spanish pretensions to the crown of England, 
that it is necessary to quote the unsuspicious 
testimony of that able statesman » Cardinal d'Ossat, 
who gives the following account of these es- 
tablishments in a letter to Henry IV : — 
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" For this purpose were the colleges and semi- 
naries erected by the Spaniards for the English 
at Doway and St. Omer's, wherein the young 
gentlemen of the best families in England are 
entertained, for the purpose of winning their 
favour and that of their parents, kindred^ and 
friends. The principal care which these colleges 
and seminaries have, is to catechise and educate these 
young gentlemen in the full faith and firm belief 
that the late King of Spain had, and that his 
children now have, the true right of succession to 
the crown of England ; and that this is expedi- 
ent not only for the realm of England, but for 
every place in which true Christianity is esta- 
blished. 

"And when these young gentlemen have 
finished their classical studies, and have reached 
an age when they may be made thorough Spani- 
ards, they are carried out of the Netherlands 
into Spain to other colleges, where they are 
instructed in philosophy and divinity, and con- 
firmed in the same holy faith that the kingdom 
of England did of right belong to the King of 
Spain, and does now belong to his children. 
And after that these young English gentlemen 
have finished their courses, such of them as are 
found to be most Hispaniolized and most coura- 
geous and firm in their adherence to this Spanish 
creed, are sent into England to sow this faith 
among their countrymen, and to be spies. They 
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regularly send information to the Spaniards of 
what is doing in England, and what must and 
ought to be done to bring England under the 
dominion of Spain. And they are ready, if need 
be, to undergo martyrdom as soon, or rather 
sooner for this Spanish faith than for the Catho- 
lic religion." 

Parsons exerted himself very diligently to ef- 
fect the object of his mission. In a letter to Rome, 
after many complaints of the bitter persecutions 
to which the Catholics were subjected, he says, 
" Their number, notwithstanding, surpasses the 
diligence of the persecutors ; in the space of one 
month fifty thousand have been registered who 
refuse to go to the heretical conventicles.'' Such 
success could not be obtained without attracting 
some notice ; warrants were issued for the arrest 
of the missionaries, and a body of officers pro- 
ceeded to the Red Lion, on Holborn Hill, where 
a secret meeting of the Jesuits was held. Par- 
sons narrowly escaped ; he had started from his 
lodgings to attend the consultation, but he lost 
his way in some of the narrow streets of the City, 
and when he came to the tavern, he found the 
place secured by a guard. Terrified at his narrow 
escape, he took leave of Campian, with whom 
he never appears to have acted heartily in con- 
cert, and secluded himself in some village on the 
coast of Kent. His retreat was traced, but he 
received timely notice of his danger, and escaped 
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in a fishing smack, to Rouen^ in Normandy, 
whence he wrote a consolatory letter to his un- 
fortunate friends in England. This was subse- 
quently printed (at Rome and Engolstadt,) under 
the title of " An Epistle concerning the persecu- 
tion of the Faithful in England ;" it is a fit com- 
panion to Fox's Book of Martyrs, being as gross 
an exaggeration on one side as Fox's on the 
other. A more creditable work was his "Di- 
rectory or Exercise, guiding men to Eternal Sal- 
vation," which with a very few alterations was 
adopted as a Protestant book of devotion, and 
as such was translated into English. Like Tho- 
mas a Kempis, Parsons became a favourite author 
with many zealous Protestants, who would never 
have read a line of his works had they known 
that they were written by a Papist and a Jesuit. 

His hopes on England being frustrated for the 
present. Parsons turned his thoughts to Scotland, 
which he hoped to bring back to its obedience 
to the Holy See. He addressed himself to James, 
who, though still young, was an adept in that 
cunning and duplicity which he and many others 
mistook for wisdom. He first attempted to pre- 
vail upon the King by appealing to his affection 
for his imprisoned and suffering mother; but 
James soon showed that the avenue to his head 
did not pass through his heart, and Parsons 
adopted the more convincing course of a weighty 
bribe. Twenty-four thousand crowns were ob- 
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tained from the King of Spain, and four thou- 
sand more from the Pope, for the service of the 
King of Scotland and his mother. James paid 
the holy father with very lavish promises; but 
their insincerity was soon detected; the Pope 
closed his purse, and the King, finding that no 
more money could be got, put an end to the 
correspondence. The Queen of Scots, and her 
council in Paris, refused to accept the services 
of Parsons, and he was so piqued at the affront, 
that he devoted himself during the rest of his 
life to the maintenance of the Spanish claims ; in 
which he was assisted by his friend Allen, who 
had been raised to the rank of cardinal, chiefly 
by the interest and exertions of Parsons* 

The Spanish Armada was viewed by Allen 
and Parsons as an armament of whose success it 
would be impiety to entertain a doubt. They 
even prepared to dispose of the skin before they 
had slain the bear. Parsons having gone round to 
the several English seminaries, all of which had 
been placed under his charge by Claudius Aqua- 
viva, the general of the Jesuits, and by threats 
or persuasion, compelled the students to subscribe 
to the Infanta's title to the English crown. He 
was sorely annoyed and perplexed by the spon- 
taneous burst of loyalty manifested by the Catho* 
lies of England, notwithstanding their rigorous 
treatment, when they heard that their country 
was menaced by a foreign invasion. Some of 
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them entered as volunteers in the fleet or army ; 
others equipped ships at their own charge, or 
raised regiments, of which they gave the com- 
mand to Protestants ; while others were active in 
animating their tenants, vassals, and neighbours, 
to the defence of their country. Even those who 
had been thrown into prison for their religion, 
addressed Elizabeth from the depths of their dun- 
geon as their "undoubted Sovereign lady and 
Queen," and offered to adventure their lives in 
her defence "against all foreign forces, though 
the same were sent by the Pope, or by his com- 
mandment." The reward they obtained was not 
their liberation, but the consoling assurance that 
they were imprisoned "not for any doubt that 
they would have assisted the enemy, but only 
to make it known to the Spaniards that there 
should be no hope to have any of them." If the 
spirit of intolerance could have admitted of such 
a feeling as gratitude, the conduct of the English 
Catiiolics at this crisis ought to have obtained 
for them a mitigation, at least, of the penal code ; 
but, on the contrary, the severities to which they 
were subjected, were fearfully aggravated when 
the danger of invasion had passed away. 

Parsons was well aware of the reward which 
Catholic loyalty would receive from the minis- 
ters of Elizabeth ; he prepared a new pamphlet, 
which was published under Allen's name, in or- 
der to give a cardinal's authority to its recom- 
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mendations, entitled an " Admonition to the 
Nobility and People of England and Ireland, 
concerning the present wars, made for the exe- 
cution of his Holiness's sentence by the high 
and mighty King Catholic of Spain." This most 
offensive of all the libels issued by the Romish 
party against Elizabeth, was printed at Antwerp ; 
it denounced the character and conduct of the 
Queen in a tone of the most scurrilous in- 
vective; declaring that she was the offspring of 
adultery and incest; a heretic and a maintainer 
of heretics; a lascivious tyrant and an unholy 
perjurer. It concluded by calling upon all per- 
sons, " if they would avoid the Pope's, the king's, 
and the other princes' high indignation," — " if 
they would escape the angel's curse and male- 
diction upon the inhabitants of the land of 
Meroz," to rise against a woman odious alike to 
God and man, to join the liberating army upon 
its landing, and thus to free themselves from the 
disgrace of having " suffered such a creature, al- 
most thirty years together, to reign both over 
their bodies and souls, to the extinguishing not 
only of religion, but of all chaste living and 
honesty." 

To increase the effect of this manifesto, an ab- 
stract of it was printed on a broadside for general 
distribution. We transcribe a part of it from 
the copy recently published by that very dili- 
gent and acute investigator of English History, 
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the Rev. Mr. Tiemey. It is entitled " A De- 
claration of the Sentence and Deposition of Eli- 
zabeth, the Usurper and Pretended Queen of 
England." In the name of Pope Sixtus V, it 
sets forth " that Henry VIII, late King of Eng- 
land, did, of late years, by rebellion and revolt, 
from the See Apostolic, violently separate him- 
self and his subjects from the communion and 
society of the christian commonwealth ; and Eli- 
zabeth, the present usurper, doth continue the 
same with perturbation and peril of the coun- 
tries about her, showing herself obstinate and 
incorrigible in such sort that, without her de- 
privation and deposition, there is no hope to re- 
form those states nor keep Christendom in per- 
fect peace and tranquillity," for which, and sun- 
dry similar reasons, his Holiness empowers the 
" mighty and potent King Catholic of Spain to 
employ those forces which Almighty God hath 
given him, to the deposition of this woman and 
correction of her accomplices, so wicked and 
noisome to the world; and to the reformation 
and pacification of these kingdoms, whence so 
great good, and so manifest public commodities 
are likely to ensue." The causes of her depri- 
vation are stated to be, first, ^< that she is a he- 
retic ;" — secondly, " that she is a bastard, con- 
ceived and born in incestuous adultery ;" — thirdly, 
" for usurping the crown without right, having 
the impediments mentioned, and contrary to the 
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ancient accord made between the See Apostolic 
and the realm of England, upon reconciliation 
of the same after the death of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, in the time of Henry II, that none 
might be lawful King or Queen thereof, with- 
out the approbation and consent of the Supreme 
Bishop : which, afterwards, was renewed by King 
John, and confirmed by oath, as a thing most 
beneficial to the kingdom, at request and in- 
stance of the Lords and Commons of the same." 
To this catalogue are added her breach of the 
coronation oath to maintain ecclesiastical privi- 
leges ; — her tyranny to her subjects ; — the aid she 
afforded to the insurgents in France and Flan- 
ders ; — her persecution of the faithful ; — her con- 
duct to Mary, Queen of Scots ; and her " dis- 
gracing the ancient nobility, erecting base and 
unworthy persons to all the civil and ecclesias- 
tical dignities, selling of laws and justice; and, 
finally, exercising an absolute tyranny, with high 
offence to Almighty God, oppression of the peo- 
ple, perdition of souls, and ruin of these coun- 
tries." 

This precious proclamation then proceeds to 
command, " under the indignation of Almighty 
God, and pain of excommunication, and the cor- 
poral punishment appointed by the laws^ that 
none of whatsoever condition or estate, after no- 
tice of these presents, presume to yield unto her 
obedience, favour, or other succour, but that they 
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and every of them, concur by all means possible 
to her chastisement." Finally, it states '* Our 
said holy father, of his benignity and favour to 
this enterprise, out of the spiritual treasure of 
the churchy committed to his custody and dis- 
pensation, granteth most liberally, to all such as 
concur, assist, or help in any wise to the de- 
position and punishment of the above-named 
persons, and to the reformation of these two 
countries. Plenary Indulgence and pardon of all 
their shis, being duly penitent, contrite, and con- 
fessed, according to the law of God^ and usual 
custom of Christian people." 

" Laus Deo." 
When the Armada failed, as many copies of 
the " Declaration" and " Admonition" as could be 
found were collected and destroyed by the au- 
thors and their friends. But Parsons did not 
abandon his plans for the recovery of England ; 
when he saw that there was no hope of pre- 
vailing against Elizabeth, he used his utmost 
efforts to prevent the succession of James I. 
With this design he published, under the feigned 
name of Dolman, his celebrated '^ Confer^ice 
about the next succession to the crown of Eng- 
gland." The name of Dolman^ who was an in- 
offensive priest, was assumed because Parsons and 
his principles were repudiated by the great bulk 
of the English Catholics, who shared the hos- 
tility of their Protestant brethren to Spanish do- 
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mination. For some reason, which has never 
been fully explained, the book was dedicated to 
the Earl of Essex, whose place in the Queen's 
favour had already been shaken by the suspi- 
cions she entertained of his ambitious designs; 
and in the dedication it is asserted that " the 
book was published without offence of any, and 
with particular affection and devotion to Queen 
Elizabeth, and special care of her safety.** The 
object of the work is to recommend the title of 
the Spanish Infanta, but the greater part of, it 
consists of an elaborate vindication of the right 
of subjects to depose their rulers for misgovern- 
ment. It was the storehouse from whence the 
regicides, in the time of Charles I, drew most 
of their arguments ; it furnished Bradshaw with 
most of his long speech on the condemnation of 
the King ; Milton borrowed from it several pas- 
sages in his *^ Defensio Populi Anglicanii'' and 
Robert Ibbotson re-published a great part of it 
under the title of " Several Speeches delivered 
at a conference, concerning the power of Par- 
liaments to proceed against their Kings for Mis- 
government." 

The favour of Parsons in the Spanish court 
began to decline as the hopelessness of his pro- 
jects, relating to England, became daily more 
apparent ; but he still had hopes of obtaining 
the place of Cardinal, vacant by Allen's death, 
through the influence of Philip II. His in- 
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trigues to obtain this dignity showed that he 
was a consummate master of diplomacy, but 
Clement VIII. was no friend to the Jesuits, and 
instead of appointing Parsons to the vacancy, he 
reproached him severely for his incessant attempts 
to overthrow the government of England. So 
numerous and notorious were his plots that they 
became a common jest in Rome, and Fasquin's 
statue exhibited the announcement, ^' If any man 
wishes to purchase the kingdom of England, 
let him repair to a merchant in this city who 
wears a black square cap, and he may have it 
at a very cheap rate." Fearing the consequences 
of Clement's displeasure, Farsons retired to Na- 
ples, where he remained until the Fope's death, 
A. D. 1606. 

On the accession of Faul V. to the chair of 
St. Feter, Farsons returned to Rome, where he 
resumed his duties as superintendent of the 
English mission, and his labours as a libellous 
pamphleteer. He was soon engaged in a new 
controversy with the English Catholics, arising 
out of King James's oath of supremacy. In a 
great meeting of the Catholics at London, over 
which Blackwell, the arch-priest, presided, it had 
been unanimously determined that the oath, ac- 
cording to the plain and common understanding 
of the words, might, with a safe conscience, be 
taken by Romanists. Farsons not only wrote 
on the contrary side, but persuaded Paul V. to 
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issue a brief, pronoui>eing it to be unlawful, and 
ordering that Blaekwell and the priests who 
had taken it should be displaced. This was not 
the only instance in which his interference 
divided the English Catholic body, by exciting 
controversies which left behind them rankling 
feelings of jealousy and dislike ; he did not hesi- 
tate to arrest and imprison the deputies of the 
secular priests who came to Rome to complain 
of the manner in which the affairs of the mission 
were conducted. 

In the latter end of Lent, 1610, Parsons was 
seized with a violent fever, which, in three or 
four days, attained such a height, that the phy- 
sicians pronounced his recovery hopeless. But 
his mental activity was not affected by disease; 
he dictated several letters connected with the 
discharge of his office, and transacted some im* 
portant business relating to the English mission 
the second day before he died. Paul V, hearing 
of his illness, granted him the unprecedented 
indulgence of all the ceremonies usually allowed 
to cardinals at the point of death. His body 
was embalmed, and, at his request, was interred 
in the chapel of his convent, next to that of his 
old friend. Cardinal Allen. 

Parsons was a voluminous and able writer ; in 
the preceding volume we have made frequent 
mention of " Leicester's Commonwealth," a collec- 
tion of all the scandalous stories circulated re* 
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specting that scandalous nobleman. There can 
be little doubt of the authorship, for the style, 
both of that and the ** Conference," is precisely 
the same as that of the Jesuit's other works. It 
is sometimes called " A Letter from a Master of 
Arts at Cambridge," and also " Father Parsons* 
Green Book," from the colour of the leaves and 
binding. After his death, appeared " A Memo- 
rial for Reformation," to the preparing of which 
he devoted twenty years : it contains his plans 
for arranging the temporal and spiritual affairs 
of England, when that country should be again 
brought under the dominion of the Holy See, 
— an event which, in spite of all his disappoint- 
ments, Parsons, to the last hour of his life, con- 
tinued to regard as near at hand. His mental 
energies were wonderful, and his confidence in 
them bore him through labours and difficulties 
under which most of his brethren would have 
succumbed. He was always more popular with 
the court than with the Church of Rome.; in- 
deed, the secular clergy did not hesitate to brand 
him as an atheist, an impostor, and a foe to all 
good government. On the other hand, he was 
exceedingly popular with his Order, which was 
indebted to him for the great extension of its 
influence over the seminaries. There can be 
little doubt that his whole system of policy was, 
at best, an elaborate blunder ; he attempted to 
gain great ends by inadequate means ; but there 
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was not a prince or potentate in Europe more 
dreaded by Elizabeth than this indefatigable 
Jesuit ; and to him, more than to any individual^ 
except Allen, the continuance of a Latin Church 
in England must fairly be attributed. It has 
been said that Parsons, in some unknown way^ 
suggested the Gunpowder Plot; he was, doubts 
less, one who would not have hesitated to employ 
assassination to gain his object ; for he is strongly 
accused of having engaged Father Hesketh to 
poison the Earl of Derby, and he certainly, oil 
one occasion, at least, engaged in a plot for the 
murder of Elizabeth ; but there is no proof that 
he had any knowledge of the conspiracy for 
destroying James and his Parliament ; indeed, he 
does not appear ever to have had any intercourse 
with the framers of the plot. 

Edmund Campian, the companion of Parsons 
in the English mission, was a native of London, 
where he was born in January, 1540. Nothing 
is known of his parentage, but he was educated 
at Christ's Hospital, where he made such a rapid 
advance in learning, that, when only thirteen 
years old, he was chosen to pronounce a Latin 
oration before Queen Mary, on her accession to 
the crown. From thence he was elected scholar 
of St. John's College, in Oxford, by Thomas 
White, the founder of that institution, a. d. 1553. 
He took the degree of Master of Arts, a. d. 1564, 
and, soon after, was junior in the act, or public 
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disputation celebrated in the University. His 
eloquence and dialectic skill on this occasion ex- 
cited universal praise, so that when Queen Eliza- 
beth visited Oxford, in 1566, he was selected to 
pronounce the oration at her entry, and also to be 
respondent in the Philosophy Act, held at St. 
Mary's Church. The Queen paid him some very 
high compliments on the talent and skill he had 
displayed. This oration was published, in a pos- 
thumous edition of Campian's works, at Milan ; 
it displays great classical taste and exuberance of 
fancy, but is sullied by excessive flattery of the 
Earl of Leicester. In 1568, he was the junior 
proctor of the University, being the first of his 
college who held that office. About this time, 
he was admitted to holy orders, receiving ordina- 
tion from the hands of Richard Cheyney, Bishop 
of Gloucester, who was suspected of being se- 
cretly attached to the Romish faith. 

In the year 1569, Campian was sent to Ireland, 
where he applied himself very diligently to the 
study of the antiquities of that country, and gave 
the results of his labour to the Earl of Leicester 
in an excellent work on Irish history, which, 
long after the author's death, was published by 
Sir James Ware. The anomalous condition of 
the Church of England in Ireland at this period 
has been described in the preceding volume. 
The attempt to convert an entire nation to a new 
creed, through the medium of a language which 
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they did not understand, and by the agency of 
missionaries who had no sympathy of any kind 
with their congregations, revolted Campian's feel- 
ings and common sense. He began to lend an 
ear to the Romish doctrines, which he had for- 
merly abandoned, and he secretly became a par- 
tisan of the Pope. In one of his letters he de- 
scribes very ludicrously the scenes which were of 
daily occurrence between English preachers and 
Irish congregations. Ward has versified the 
anecdotes with some skill in almost the only 
spirited passage in his unreadable satire on the 
Protestant Reformation. Having described the 
arrival of the English parson, and the wonder of 
the gaping rustics, to whom his appearance, ges- 
tures, tones, and words were equally unintelli- 
gible, he then pourtrays his first reading of the 
liturgy. 

" At what time sinners do repent, 
Et ccBtera, (for on he went, 
As if his reverence were inspir'd,) 
The people mightily admir'd, 
And at his antic gestures gaz'd, 
But at his language most amaz'd ; 
And grieved to the very soul, 
To change their priest for such an owl. 
At last, being all brimful of tears, 
And he at this part of his prayers. 
We *ve done what we ought not to 've done, 
Outbreaks Ohone f Ohone / Ohone / 
From all parts of the congregation, 
Which struck him into admiration. 
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And made him through excess of fear 
Break off in middle of his pray'r ; 
With trembling lips, and face as pale 
As death, though lately flush'd with ale ; 
But having ceas*d from their Ohone ! 
And nought of harm to parson done, 
He, like a man, o'ercame his fear, 
And re-assumes his book of pray'r ; 
With which, and in his former tone. 
He very leisurely went on, 
Till being come to. Open thou 
Our lipsy another Hub-ub-boo^ 
Sounded from all sides of the kirk, 
And scar'd him from his godly work. 
From desk and all, and made him fly 
As fast as ever he could hye. 
Till, stopp'd by sexton as he ran, 
(The sexton was his countryman, 
And of his cloth, too : but for want 
Of benefice, was then content 
To say Amen, and set out psalms. 
Make graves, and into kirks to call 'em 
By sound of bell, whene'er the time 
Painted to him the hour of chime,) 
But stopp'd (I say,) and seeing no ill 
Meant by the noise, for all sat still ; 
He came at last out of his fits. 
And gathered up his scatter'd wits ; 
Assumed new courage, and grew brisk. 
And took his journey to his desk ; 
Where being seated in his chair, 
Crives laud andpraiscy and falls to pray'r, 
When lo, another Hil-lil'lil-umj 
(Which he mistook for kiU, kUl, kiU, him,) 
So stunn'd him, that he could not pray 
One word, but strove to get away ; 
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But^ apprehending that his case> 
Was worse a thousand times than 'twas, 
A sudden trembling seiz'd each limb, 
His senses fail'd, his eyes grew dim, 
And in a cold sweat down he fell, 
Alive or dead, he could not tell. 

Elizabeth's ministers made the Irish Church a 
refuge for such of their dependents as they were 
unable to find places for in England. Sir Henry 
Sidney, when Lord-deputy, and many others 
who held office in Ireland, frequently complained 
of the ineflSciency, neglect, and occasional immo- 
rality of the clergy sent over to Irish benefices ; 
they accused Elizabeth's council of adopting the 
policy of Jeroboam, and thrusting the "lowest 
of the people" into the priesthood. But, this was 
not the only circumstance which alienated Cam- 
plan from his clerical brethren ; the Puritans, 
disliked by the Queen, but protected by the 
most influential of her council, acquired a marked 
preponderance in the Irish Church, the patronage 
of which Elizabeth abandoned to her favourites. 
Campian, while a Protestant, belonged, like 
Bishop Cheyney, to that section of the English 
Church, which has far more sympathy with 
Rome than Geneva ; and when the violence of 
the Puritans rendered it all but impossible to 
hold a middle course, he took that side to which 
from the beginning he was very closely ap- 
proximated. 

The zeal of Campian to reconcile proselytes to 
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the Church of Rome, soon revealed the secret of 
his apostacy ; he was arrested, and menaced with 
trial ; he had, however, the good fortune to es- 
cape from his prison to' England, and thence to 
Flanders. Having entered himself a student in 
the English college at Douay, he openly read 
his recantation of the Anglican heresy, as it was 
there called, and became a member of the theo* 
logical faculty. From thence he went to Rome, 
where he was admitted into the Order of Jesuits, 
A.D. 1573 : it was about this time that he wrote 
his remarkable letter to the Bishop of Gloucester, 
pressing him, in a rude and dogmatical manner, 
to embrace and profess openly the Catholic faith, 
(insinuating that he was much inclined to it,) 
and telling him that, otherwise, his hands which 
had given pretended orders to many young men, 
would be burned in the flames of hell! **You 
have," he says, "according to the proverb, one 
foot already in the boat, and doubtless must soon 
be hurried before the dread tribunal, where you 
will have to give an account of your cavillings 
and prevarications. Then, those hands, which 
have admitted so many young men to spurious 
orders, will lacerate and tear your sulphurated 
body ; that impure mouth, defiled by perjury and 
schism, will be closed by worms, by flames, and 
by a whirlwind of tempests ; your ambitious and 
carnal pomp, your episcopal throne, your princely 
revenues, your lordly palace, your sounding titles. 
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your battalion of servants, your magnificent fur- 
niture, your enormous wealth, which now render 
you happy in the eyes of the people, will be 
changed into weeping, wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth, into foulness, misery, pollution, and degra- 
dation." He then adds, as a climax to this 
goodly catalogue of torments, that Cheyney will 
have Calvin for a companion in the infernal dun- 
geon, doubtless supposing that one who had, to 
some extent, created, in the bishop's belief, a 
hell upon earth, would be the most vigorous of 
tortures in hell itself. 

Campian's merits were so conspicuous, that the 
general of his Order entrusted him with the ad- 
ministration of the Jesuit mission in Germany, 
which then required very skilful and delicate 
management. He lived for some time at Burne, 
and, afterwards, at Vienna, where he produced a 
tragedy called "Nectar and Ambrosia/' which was 
acted before the Emperor, with great applause. 
From Vienna he removed to the new college, 
established by the Jesuits in Prague, where for 
six years he taught philosophy and rhetoric, and 
became a most constant preacher in the Latin 
tongue. Here he published a very excellent lit- 
tle treatise on rhetoric ; and delivered a funeral 
oration over the body of the Lady Mary Cardon, 
in which he described the joys of Heaven, not 
less minutely than he had depicted the pains of 
hell, in his letter to the Bishop of Gloucester. 
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One passage in this oration, descriptive of the 
transitory nature of this life, deserves to be ex- 
tracted. " Here we have no abiding place, but are 
merely sojourners in an inn, whence some of us are 
daily summoned to make room for other guests." 
When it was determined that a mission should 
be sent to England, Campian was summoned 
from Rome, to be the companion of Parsons. 
On reaching London, he printed privately one 
of the most elegant little works ever produced on 
a controversial subject ; it was called, " The Ten 
Reasons for confidence in attacking the enemies 
of the Faith," (Decern Rationes, Sgc.) Many copies 
were circulated at both the Universities, in spite 
of the most vigorous efforts for the suppression 
of the work. Walsingham had obtained early 
information of Campian's arrival in England, and 
resolved to have him arrested ; but Elizabeth, 
who did not share the Calvinistic zeal of her 
secretary, for some time withheld her consent. 
She was at length prevailed upon to be passive, 
and Walsingham issued the warrant. It is be- 
lieved by some, that his fiery Puritanical zeal was 
increased by his personal dislike of Campian, 
who had on several occasions mortified the secre- 
tary by extravagant praises of his rival, the Earl 
of Essex. Campian was so dearly loved by the 
English Catholics, that it was some time before 
Walsingham could find any one who would ven- 
ture to act as an informer and spy. At length 
he applied to George Eliot, whose zeal as a Ca- 
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tholic had brought him within the grasp of the 
law, promising him pardon and a large reward, 
if he would ensure the capture of Campian. 
After a long and unavailing search in London, 
Eliot, accompanied by another spy, went into 
Berkshire, where they had reason to believe that 
Campian was concealed. They pretended that 
they were themselves in some peril on account 
of their religion, and they were, therefore, treated 
with confidence and hospitality by the Catholic 
gentlemen of that county. At length they reach- 
ed the house of Edward Yates, Esq. at Lufford, 
near Wantage ; they were invited to attend reli- 
gious service, at which they were informed that 
Campian would officiate. Eliot, on some pretext, 
sent off his companion to bring up soldiers from 
the next town, and then, with affected devotion, 
proceeded to take his place in the congregation. 

After mass had been celebrated, Campian rose 
to preach ; his text was, " O, Jerusalem ! Jeru- 
salem ! thou that killest the prophets and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not," (Matt, xxiii. 37.) 

In the midst of the sermon an alarm was given 
that the sheriff, with a strong force, was approach- 
ing the house. The congregation instantly dis- 
persed; for insult, fine, and imprisonment were 
the penalties of the service in which they were 
engaged. Campian and two other priests secret- 
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ed themselves in a hiding-place, so artfully con- 
trived that it would probably have remained un- 
detected, had not Eliot learned its locality from 
the indiscretion of a servant. Hearing the officers 
approach, Campian declared that he would go 
and present himself to them as the person whom 
they sought; but he was forcibly withheld by 
his two companions, who were not aware that the 
secret of their concealment had been betrayed. 
The three clergymen were arrested together. Cam- 
pian was brought in a kind of triumphal proces- 
sion through Abingdon, Henley, and Colebrooke, 
to London, and so on to the Tower, having a 
paper pinned to his hat, declaring him to be 
" Edmund Campian, the most pernicious Jesuit." 
As he passed by the Cross which then stood in 
Cheapside he made a reverence to the symbol, 
which was resented with injury and insult by his 
brutal guards. 

Torture in the reign of Elizabeth was employ- 
ed with a wanton barbarity, which was never sur- 
passed in the worst days of the Spanish inquisi- 
tion. Rapacity united with fanaticism in dictat- 
ing its application to a Catholic priest ; he could 
be compelled to reveal in what houses he had 
been sheltered, whom he had reconciled to the 
Church of Rome, and what persons had been pre- 
sent when he celebrated mass ; all of whom could 
be compelled to atone for their delinquencies by 
heavy fines, to the great benefit of Protestant 
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purses and the due reward of Protestant zeal. Cam- 
plan was four times placed on the rack, and en- 
dured every refined extremity of torture which 
malignant ingenuity could devise, but he would 
not reveal the names of those by whom he had 
been sheltered until the commissioners gave him 
an assurance on oath that his harbourers should not 
be molested. They were, however, immediately 
after summoned before the Council, mulcted in 
heavy pecuniary penalties, and some, in addition, 
sent to prison. During the intervals of his tor- 
ture Campian was summoned to various contro- 
versial conferences with the best English divines, 
and in these disputes is said not to have main- 
tained his former reputation ; on the other hand, 
we find it recorded by Strype that two of his 
audience were committed to prison for asserting 
that Campian " was discreet and wise, and dis- 
puted very well." Lingard, on the authority of 
Bartoli, asserts that Elizabeth had a secret inter-* 
view with Campian in the house of the Earl of 
Leicester, whither the prisoner was secretly con- 
veyed ; that he acknowledged her to be his law- 
ful Queen, and spoke doubtingly of the Pope's 
power to excommunicate or depose her. This, 
though, apparently, a very improbable anecdote, is 
confirmed by Campian's statement at the trial, 
" Not long since it pleased her Majesty to de- 
mand of me whether I did acknowledge her to 
be my Queen or no. I answered that I did ac- 
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knowledge her Highness not only as my Queen, 
but as my most lawful governess.'* 

Torture was employed to procure evidence 
against the prisoners; Nichols, their principal 
accuser, who had changed from Protestantism to 
Romanism, and back again, in a very short space, 
when liberated from prison retracted all his charges 
against the missionaries, declaring that they had 
been extorted from him by the protracted tor- 
tures of the rack ; and, furthermore, that his con- 
fessions had been altered and interpolated by 
Hopton, the lieutenant of the Tower. The agents 
of government afforded some confirmation of the 
account by not producing Nichols as a witness at 
the trial. 

On the 12th of November, Campian, Sherwin, 
Bosgrave, Cottam, Johnson, Bristow, Kirbie, and 
Orton, were indicted of High Treason, " namely, 
that they, in the days of the last March and April, 
anno 22nd £liz. at Rheims in Champagne, Rome, 
and other places beyond the seas, had conspired 
the death of the Queen's Majesty, the overthrow 
of the religion now professed in England, the 
subversion of the State, and that for the attempt 
thereof they had stirred up strangers to invade 
this realm ; moreover, that the 8th of May next 
following, they took their journey from Rheims 
towards England, to persuade and seduce the 
Queen's subjects to the Romish religion, and obedi- 
ence to the Pope, from their duties and allegiance 
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to her Highness, and that the 1st of June they 
arrived in this country for the self-same purpose." 
To this indictment they pleaded " Not Guilty," 
and the 20th of November was fixed for their 
trial. 

The only point proved against these unhappy 
men was their refusal to take the oath of supre- 
macy, and to abjure the deposing power of the 
Pope ; and this is the chief matter urged against 
them in the " Vindication of the Trial and Sen- 
tence," which was published by authority. Cam- 
pian's closing address to the court, when the 
mockery of the trial was concluded, bears the 
stamp and impress of truth. "It was not our 
death," he said, " that ever we feared. We knew 
that we were not lords of our own lives ; and, 
therefore, for want of answer, would not be 
guilty of our own deaths. The only thing that we 
have now to say is, that if our religion do make 
us traitors, we are worthy to be condemned ; but 
otherwise are, and have been, as true subjects as 
ever the Queen had any." 

Campian's behaviour on his trial has been some- 
times misrepresented; he displayed great acute- 
ness, ability, and presence of mind, in refuting, 
not the evidence, but the strained inferences by 
which it was attempted to be shown that he was 
guilty of constructive treason ; his coolness baffled 
the practised skill of Anderson, the Queen's 
counsel, who, on one or two occasions, quite lost 
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his temper. One point on which Anderson relied 
was, that copies of oaths, presumed to be treason- 
able, had been found in houses which Carapian 
had frequented. The prisoner replied that there 
was no proof of his having known of these oaths, 
much less administered them. Thereupon, the 
following bit of dialogue ensued. 

Anderson. — " It could not be otherwise intended 
but that you ministered these oaths, and that 
being found behind you, it was you that left 
them. For, if a poor man and a rich man come 
both to one house, and that after their departure 
a bag of gold be found hidden, forasmuch as the 
poor man had no such plenty, and therefore could 
leave no such bag behind him, by common pre- 
sumption it is intended, that the rich man, and 
no other did hide it. So you, a professed Papist, 
coming to a house, and there such rdiques found 
after your departure, how can it otherwise be im- 
plied than that you did both bring them and 
leave them there, so it is flat they came there by 
means of a Papist ; ergo, by your means." 

Campian. — *' Your conclusion had been neces- 
sary, if you had also showed that none came into 
the house of my profession but I ; but here you 
urge your conclusion before you frame your 
minor: ergo, it proveth not." 

Anderson. — " If here, as you do in schools, you 
bring in your minor ^nd condusion, you will 
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prove a fool, but minor or conclusion I will bring 
it to purpose anon." 

There can be no doubt that certain members 
of the Catholic body, most of them belonging 
to the Order of the Jesuits, had formed treason- 
able designs against Elizabeth ; but it is utterly 
impossible to comprehend how Campian could, 
with any shadow of justice, be held responsible 
for the proceedings of Saunders, Allen, and Par- 
sons. The common sense of the English people, 
notwithstanding the excited state of public feel- 
ing at the time, revolted against such an absur- 
dity, and loud murmurs were heard. There was 
then published, " A Particular Declaration or 
Testimony of the Undutiful and Traitorous 
Affection borne against her Majesty by Edmund 
Campion, Jesuit, and other Condemned Priests ;" 
it recites some extracts from the writings of Saun- 
ders and Bristow, but the whole matter relating 
to Campian is contained in the following para- 
graph : 

August Ut^ 1581. — " Edmund Campian being 
demanded whether he would acknowledge the 
publishing of these things, before-recited, to be 
wicked in the whole, or in any part : and whether 
he doth, at this present, acknowledge her Ma- 
jesty to be a true and lawful Queen, or a pre- 
tended Queen, and in possession of her crown 
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only de facto ? He answereth to the first ; that 
he meddleth neither to nor fro, and will not 
further answer, but requireth that they may an- 
swer. To the second ; he saith that this ques- 
tion dependeth upon the fact of Pius Quintus, 
whereof he is not to judge, and, therefore, re- 
fuseth farther to answer. 

" Edmund Campian." 
" This was thus answered and subscribed by 
Edmund Campian^ the day and year above writ- 
ten, in the presence of us, Owen Hopton, Robert 
Beal, John Hammond, Thomas Norton." 

Campian's answer is, no doubt, unsatisfactory ; 
it may even be supposed that he held the ob- 
noxious doctrines to which reference is made, but 
the only overt act by which such an inference 
could be justified, is his refusal to take the oath 
of supremacy. An oath which many would re- 
ject, and have rejected, without ever being sus- 
pected of a want of allegiance. It is notorious 
that the lives of all the priests would have been 
spared if they had consented to take that oath, 
and they must, therefore, be regarded as martyrs 
to their religion, not sufferers for treason. 

It is, however, a proof of the great advance 
which sound principles had made, that even bigots 
had become ashamed of religious persecution ; 
they still kept the thing but they repudiated the 
name. Lord Burleigh published a very elabo- 
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rate pamphlet to prove that Elizabeth had never 
condemned any person to death on account of 
religion. It must, however, be remembered that 
this apology for the execution of the Jesuits and 
seminary priests, gave great offence to the Cal- 
vinistic Puritans; they insisted that the victims 
had been righteously put to death as idolaters, 
and they considered the allegation of treason to 
be a wicked paltering with principle, and a miser- 
able evasion of the truth. 

There is some reason to believe that both Eli- 
zabeth and Leicester were willing to save Cam- 
pian ; many persons were sent to his prison to 
persuade him into such a compliance as might 
furnish a plausible pretext for granting him a 
pardon. The Queen could not forget the time 
when she heard him deliver one of the best ora- 
tions ever made in her honour, and she must 
have given credit to the protestations of loyalty 
which he so recently made, when admitted to 
her presence in the house of the Earl of Leices- 
ter. The Earl evinced an anxiety to save Cam- 
pian by procuring him that interview, but he 
was too heavily fettered by his connection with 
the Puritan party to venture on any further 
interference on behalf of a Jesuit, especially as 
the obstinate inflexibility of the prisoner did not 
afford the shadow of a pretence for commuting 
his sentence. 

Many Catholic, and nearly all Protestant writers, 
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have blamed the obstinacy of Campian at this 
period ; but with him " the bitterness of death 
was past," the horrid tortures to which he had 
been subjected on the rack had so lacerated his 
frame that life would have been to him but a 
continuation of misery. " Both his arms," writes 
an eye-witness of his trial, " being pitifully be- 
numbed by his often cruel racking before, and 
having them wrapped in a fur cuff, he was not 
able to lift his hand so high as the rest did, and 
was required of him ; but one of his companions 
kissed his hands so abused for his confession of 
Christ, took off his cuff, and so lifted up his 
arm as high as he could, and he pleaded Not 
Guilty, as the rest did." There can be no doubt 
that he was sincere in his opinions, and, in the 
miserable condition to which he had been re- 
duced by torture, there are few men of even in- 
ferior firmness who would not have preferred the 
ignominy of the gibbet, which, after all, could 
be but of brief duration, to a life of pain and 
suffering purchased by unworthy compromise. 

It is not a little whimsical that this tragedy, 
like most others of the period, should have been 
connected with the farce of one of Elizabeth's 
matrimonial speculations ; her third French lover, 
the second Duke of Anjou, was at this period 
in London, and everybody believed that he was 
certain to become the husband of the Queen. 
The alarm of the violent Protestant party was 
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at the highest ; it was believed that Elizabeth, 
influenced by her young lover, was about to 
abandon the Reformed religion, and restore the 
ancient religion with all its unpopular observances 
and severities. It was believed that no more 
efficacious refutation of this calumny could be 
given than the hanging of some priests and 
making the gallows a pledge for the Queen's 
sincerity. From the moment that the impolitic 
concession was made to Puritanical clamour, by 
issuing a warrant for Campian's arrest, it was 
scarcely possible for Elizabeth to retrace her steps 
without provoking an outburst of popular in- 
dignation. All through, however, she exhibited 
great reluctance to adopt such cruel measures, 
and the weight of guilt incurred ought not to press 
too heavily on her head. Such was the impres- 
sion of the victims themselves, and they mani- 
fested it in a place where they could not be 
suspected of adulation, when they stood on the 
verge of eternity at the place of execution. 

Fosgrave, a Jesuit, Rishton, a secular priest, 
and Orton, a layman, after their conviction and 
condemnation, made their peace with the go- 
vernment by consenting to take the oath of su- 
premacy, and abjure the claims of the Pope to 
temporal supremacy. Campian, Sherwin, and 
Briant, the leaders of the recusants, were selected 
to undergo the penalties of high treason. As 
was then usual, they were drawn on hurdles from 
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the prison to Tybuni, Campian, as the principal 
delinquent, being placed on a sledge by himself. 
A portion of the mob shouted and insulted him 
as he passed along, but others showed signs of 
commiseration, and prayed that he might be 
granted strength to support the barbarities of 
his sentence. Charles Howard, the Lord-Ad- 
miral, presided at the revolting scene; he re- 
quired Campian to ask forgiveness of the Queen, 
to which the Jesuit meekly replied, *' Wherein 
have I offended her? In this I am innocent. 
This is my last breath : in this give me credit. 
I have and I do pray for her." Lord Howard, 
less apparently for his own satisfaction than that 
of others, asked for which queen he prayed ? did 
he pray for Elizabeth the Queen ? Campian re- 
plied " Yes ; for Elizabeth, my Queen and your 
Queen." When he ascended the ladder, and his 
neck was fixed in the fatal noose, he began to 
address the people, saying, "We are made a 
spectacle to God, to angels, and to men ;'* he 
was interrupted by the sheriff, who would only 
permit him to request the spectators to repeat 
the creed, while they witnessed his dying agonies, 
and make that profession of faith for him, which 
he was no longer able to make for himself. The 
words were hardly uttered when his feet were 
thrust off the ladder. Lord Howard would not 
permit him to be cut down until he was quite 
dead, an act of mercy which was afterwards 
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brought against him, as a proof of his favouring 
Popery. 

The barbarous butchery prescribed by law was 
practised on the senseless corpse while the two 
remaining victims looked on. This was probably 
intended by Lord Howard, who was a humane 
man, as an act of mercy, to terrify the poor men 
into such a compliance as would have saved their 
lives. But they flinched not at the sight of so 
horrid a spectacle, and only showed their know- 
ledge of what was transacting by prayers for the 
repose of the soul of their departed brother. When 
the executioner had completed his first mutila- 
tion, he came to the next victim, and, laying his 
hands upon him, shouted with brutal exultation, 
"Come, Sherwin, take your earnings!" Sher- 
win, who was a scholar worthy of Exeter Col- 
lege, where he was educated, and a gentleman 
of the most mild and winning deportment, took 
no notice of the insult, but, with a look of calm 
submission, kissed the gory hands of the insolent 
ruffian. The crowd, which was immense, and 
had among it three earls, six barons, several 
knights, with other persons of high rank, was 
much excited by this remarkable display of pa- 
tience and resignation ; they insisted that the 
sufferer should be allowed to say what he pleased. 
He ascended the ladder, and is said to have made 
a very affecting speech, no part of which has 
been preserved, and then inserted his neck in 
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the noose himself. The spectators were affected 
to tears ; they with one accord exclaimed, " Gk)od 
Sherwin, the Lord receive thy good soul !" He, 
too, remained suspended until life was extinct. 

Briant still remained : he was a very handsome 
young man, who had not attained his thirtieth 
year; but the firmness with which he made a 
profession of his faith, seems to have deprived 
him of the sympathies of the crowd. He pro- 
tested that he was innocent not only of treason- 
able actions, but even of treasonable thoughts, 
attesting his sincerity by praying for Elizabeth 
with zeal and fervour. The officers of govern- 
ment were much alarmed at the effect which 
these dying declarations produced upon the spec- 
tators ; care was taken to conceal the place where 
their mutilated remains were interred, and it re- 
mains a secret to this day, for it was not unrea- 
sonably feared that their place of sepulture might 
have become an object of pilgrimage, and that 
their relics might have received the reverence 
due to martyrs. 

Seven more prisoners were convicted of the 
same offences on the day following Campian's 
trial ; they were executed in two separate parties ; 
but the effect of such barbarity was directly con- 
trary to what had been expected. The mob of 
liOndon, unlike that of Paris, is easily satiated 
with blood ; at this very time the Parisians were 
on the brink of insurrection, because the govern- 
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ment would not give a sufficient number of 
Huguenots to be publicly tortured ; while the 
Londoners, who were not less fanatical in their 
hatred of Popery than the Parisians in their rage 
against Protestantism, exhibited their disgust at 
legal butcheries in a form so significant, that 
the persecutors were forced to pause in their 
career. 

Cardinal Allen appealed to Europe against the 
slaughter of the missionaries in an eloquent and 
feeling pamphlet, " On the English persecution," 
which excited a great sensation throughout Eu- 
rope. It was answered by Lord Burleigh, who 
entitled his reply, " English Justice ;" and so 
anxious was this statesman to have his views 
circulated, that he caused his pamphlet to be 
translated into several languages. In substance, 
his defence is that the Pope's bull of deposition 
and excommunication was, in fact, a manifesto or 
declaration of war against Elizabeth, and that 
those who came to this country for the purpose 
of reconciling English subjects to the Pope, were 
guilty of enlisting adherents to a public enemy, 
which was an act of treason within the statute 
of Edward III, and according to the laws of 
all civilized communities. Many Romanists, 
amongst others Watson and Weston, acknow- 
ledged the validity of this reasoning, and, so far 
as we can discover, there was very little sym- 
pathy for the fate of the Jesuits among the 
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great body of the English Catholics, who attri- 
buted to them the awakened suspicions of the 
government, and the increased severities to which 
they were in consequence subjected. 

It is nearly certain that the advantages ob- 
tained by the institution of seminaries for the 
missionary priests, which gave to the Latin 
church in England a regular succession of clergy, 
were counterbalanced by the great unpopularity 
produced by the intrigues of the Jesuits, and 
particularly by the perverse eflforts of Allen and 
Parsons to reduce England under the domination 
of Spain. The Jesuits terrified everybody ; but, 
after all, people were more frightened than hurt ; 
the bark of the Jesuits was alarming ; but it soon 
appeared that ordinary precautions would avert 
their bite ; they, and Others, imagined that they 
were doing something because they excited coni- 
motion ; but, like all who attempt to revive an 
exploded system, they only produced a compli* 
cated piece of machinery, which they could nei- 
ther work with advantage, nor take to pieces 
with safety. The very perfection of their orga- 
nization rendered them powerless, as it concen-* 
trated their efforts to the attainment of objects 
that were morally impossible ; they thus became 
contemptible to every man of sense, and for- 
midable only to the several varieties of women 
and children. 
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Although the name of the Papacy was very 
freely employed in the various political and re- 
ligious controversies of Elizabeth's reign, and 
every struggle was pretended to be, more or less, 
an effort to extend or to limit the powers of the 
Court of Rome, yet an attentive examination 
will convince the historical student that all sub- 
stantial power and glory had departed from the 
Vatican before the accession of Elizabeth. The 
Pontiffs, indeed, flaunted across the stage in their 
gorgeous robes, assumed the strut of theatrical 
monarchs, and enacted the lion's roar louder than 
sung the joiner; but the secret of the actors had 
been detected, the spectators knew that they only 
looked upon a pageant, and when an actor, duped 
by the success of a clap-trap, presumed to act as 
if his royalty were real, a very prompt hint was 
given from all sides of the theatre to recall him 
to his senses. It was for this reason that the 
Popes sought rather to aggrandise themselves as 
temporal princes, than to recover their spiritual 
supremacy over the kingdoms of Christendom ; 
they did not, indeed, abandon their pretensions 
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to the homage of sovereigns, — it was a delusion 
too gratifying to human pride to be easily re- 
signed, — ^but Italy was the horizon which bounded 
their dearest political interests and affections ; 
they were more anxious to add a city or district 
to the patrimony of St. Peter, than to bring all 
the kingdoms of northern Europe within the 
pale of the Holy Church. Their pretensions to 
universal domination often led to a course of 
policy at variance with their views as Italian 
Princes, and, still more frequently, their desire 
to enlarge their private domains, threatened their 
shadow of spiritual empire with utter ruin. The 
monarchs of France and Spain, particularly when 
the latter was united to the empire, contended 
for mastery in Italy, and the Popes had con- 
stantly to compromise the interests of their re- 
ligion in order to prevent the decisive triumph 
of either of the rivals, being aware that which- 
ever succeeded would reduce the Papal States 
to a tributary province, or, like Napoleon in 
later times, render them an integral part of a 
new empire. 

This collision between the spiritual and tem- 
poral interests of the Papacy, gave rise to many 
strange scenes ; not the least whimsical was the 
conduct of Charles V, when the Pope, after 
the sack of Rome, had been taken prisoner by 
the imperial armies; he ordered prayers to be 
offered up in all the churches for the speedy 
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deliverance of the holy PontiflF, but at the same 
time gave orders that be should be held in rigid 
durance until he had complied with all the ri- 
gorous conditions which the Emperor fixed as 
the price of his ransom.* A Turkish writer re- 
lates the story of some very sanctified Dervish 
who was detected in a theft ; when brought be- 
fore the Cazee he pleaded the privileges of his 
order, appealing to the law which forbade any 
true Moslem to lay a hand on one who had 
performed so many pilgrimages ; the Cazee as- 
sented to the law, but he ordered the delinquent 
to be severely scourged by Christian slaves, while 
all the Mahomedans present knelt before the suf- 
ferer and humbly supplicated the benefit of his 
intercession and prayers. The Popes knew well 
that there were many princes, who, without the 
same show of justice, were well disposed to imi- 
tate the ingenuity of distinction manifested by 
the Cazee ; to give them all the lip-reverence due 
to their character as Pontiffs, and, at the same 
time, extort from them all the sacrifices which 
powerful princes are accustomed to require from 
the weak. The old jest on the Prince-bishop of 
Liege must have frequently occurred to their 
memory with' a sharpness of application which 
destroyed their relish for the joke : that worthy 
prelate, while at the head of a noble body of 

* It was wittily said of this Pope, while in prison, " CertiS' 
sime hie Papa non potest errare" 
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troops, was asked by a spectator, " how he, a 
minister of religion, could engage in the iniqui- 
ties of war?" — " I wage war," replied the pre- 
late, " in my character of prince, not of archbishop." 
" And pray," continued the questioner, " when 
the devil carries off the prince, what will become 
of the archbishop ?" The Emperor Charles gave 
the moral when he imprisoned the Pope as a 
prince, and ordered public supplications for the 
deliverance of the Pontiff. 

Another and more important difficulty per- 
plexed the councils of the Vatican ; Luther, Cal- 
vin, and their followers did not stand alone in 
demanding a reform of the Latin Church ; the 
opinion was general throughout Christendom that 
its ecclesiastical constitutions had grown into a 
complicated nuisance, that the entire edifice re- 
quired to be pulled down and re-constructed. In 
fact, the Popes had less reason to fear their Pro- 
testant opponents than their own honest par- 
tisans ; they were in greater danger from Trent 
than from Augsburgh or Geneva ; but, fortu- 
nately for them, the great majority of the Trent- 
ine fathers had each their own bit of profitable 
corruption to defend, and though clamorous at 
first for general reform, rapidly cooled in their 
zeal, when they saw that their own pet abuses 
would be swept away in the process of innova- 
tion. Such conduct need not surprise us when 
we find many of the warmest advocates of free- 
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trade exceedingly zealous in opposing the abo- 
lition of any monopoly in which they have them- 
selves a personal interest, however slight. The 
efforts to oppose reform, and, at the same time, 
to preserve the character of rulers ready to 
abolish any notorious and proved abuse, com- 
pelled the Popes to adopt, in some instances, a 
temporizing and vacillating course of policy, and 
in others to pretend an excessive dread of the 
Protestant Reformers, and by raising an infuriate 
clamour against the progress of heresy, to drown 
the still small voice of reason, which, in spite 
of all their efforts, was occasionally heard in their 
councils. Such a course of policy must have 
signally failed had it not been seconded by in- 
temperate zeal, rapacious selfishness, and per- 
secuting fanaticism on the part of their oppo- 
nents ; every crime and every folly committed by 
the Protestants gave a new addition of strength 
to the Papacy; Elizabeth's Protestant Inquisi- 
tion was of far more service to the Romish cause 
than the Inquisition in Spain, and Calvin's ty- 
ranny at Geneva effected greater results for the 
Vatican than the cruelties of the Duke of Alva 
in Flanders. The Court of Rome, as we have 
already mentioned, evinced its consciousness of 
the services which were thus unconsciously ren- 
dered to it, by sending emissapes into England 
for the purpose of fanning into further violence 
the fiery fanaticism of the Puritans. 
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It is not easy to disentangle the web of tor- 
tuous policy produced by such a combination of 
circumstances^ particularly as the course pursued 
varied under successive pontiflFs. We have, there- 
fore, resolved to direct our attention to the Pope 
who first, in this trying period, gave strength, 
uniformity, and consistency to the spiritual ad- 
ministration of the Holy See, and whose per- 
sonal history possesses much anecdotic interest, 
independent of the very important share he held 
in the general policy of Christendom. Sixtus V, 
in any age, would have been remarkable as a 
man, a prince, and a pontiff, but the times in 
which he lived brought out his qualifications in 
high relief, so as at once to excite and fix the 
attention. 

When the Turkish armies, in the first over- 
whelming burst of their fury, poured their savage 
hosts into lUyria and Dalmatia, the Sclavonian 
inhabitants of those provinces fled into Italy 
to escape from the cruelties of the destroyers. 
Crowds of them were to be seen along the coasts 
of the Adriatic, extending their hands towards 
the sea and raising their eyes to heaven in prayer 
that means of deliverance might arrive before 
the Ottoman hordes arrived. The eastern states 
of Italy responded to the appeal ; their galleys 
brought over whole families of helpless exiles, 
who settled in the marshes of Ancona and the 
adjacent districts. Amongst the fugitives was 
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Zanetto Peretti, who had been a man of some 
rank in his own country, but, having lost all his 
property by the Turks, was compelled to sup- 
port himself by labour, in the seignory of Mon- 
talto, which he had chosen as the place of his 
exile. From him descended Francis Peretti, the 
father of Sixtus V, who, being unable to pay 
some debts which he had contracted, removed to 
the village of La Grotte, near Fermo, where, 
through the influence of a relative, he obtained 
the situation of gardener in a gentleman's ser- 
vice. '' La Grotte," says Ranke, " is a remark- 
able spot ; the ruins of a Temple of the Etrurian 
Juno Cupraea stood amidst the trees and shrubs of 
the garden, which, at Fermo, enjoys a milder cli- 
mate than any other part of the Marsh of Ancona, 
and abounds in the finest fruits of the south." 

After a service of six years, Peretti had given 
so much satisfaction to his employer, that he be- 
stowed upon him the hand of a favourite servant- 
maid, named Gabana, and advanced him suffi- 
cient money to take a garden on his own ac- 
count. Peretti was struggling with the various 
difficulties which beset the life of a poor man, 
especially when his perplexities are increased by 
the prospect of a young family ; under these 
circumstances he was consoled by a dream, in 
which he asserted that he was divinely assured 
of prosperity being brought to his house by the 
son who was about to come into the world. So 
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impressed was he with this vision that, in hope- 
ful anticipation, he named the boy Felix, and 
never doubted that the promise would be realized, 
though he was at the time obliged to have re- 
course to domestic servitude, while his wife con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the household by- 
acting as an occasional attendant to the lady 
Diana, a daughter-in-law of Peretti's master. It 
is interesting to know that Diana survived to 
witness the elevation of the little infant, whom 
she had aided in supporting, to the dignity of 
Supreme Pontiff, and that the Pope received her, 
when she visited him, with the greatest respect 
and affection. Francis Peretti had two other 
children ; a son, Anthony, of whom little is re- 
corded, and a daughter, Camilla, whom we shall 
have occasion frequently to mention. 

Felix Peretti was born the 13th of December, 
1521, but he was accustomed to date his existence 
from the year 1525, in which he recovered from a 
very dangerous attack of the small-pox, traces of 
which he carried to his grave. In 1527, the year 
in which Clement VII. was seized and made 
prisoner by the Imperialists, Felix met with an 
accident which nearly proved fatal. The officers 
of j ustice came in search of his father, either for 
debt or some trifling offence; the boy was so 
frightened at their appearance, that he sought 
shelter in the garret of an old ruinous house, and 
fell through the rotten flooring, from a height of 
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twenty feet, on the rough pavement below. A 
poor woman who saw him fall gave the alarm ; 
he was taken to the house of a neighbouring 
surgeon, where it was found that he had broken 
both his legs and both his arms. The limbs were 
carefully set, and the surgeon paid so much at- 
tention to the case, that, in a few months, the 
child was perfectly restored. The misfortune of 
the son saved the father ; for, during the confu- 
sion occasioned by the accident, Peretti escaped 
from the officers. After he had become Pope, he 
frequently alluded to this accident, saying, " If 
Clement VII. could have taken such a leap as I 
did in the year that he was imprisoned, he would 
not have had occasion to pay such a heavy ran- 
som to his enemies." 

When Felix was nine years old, his father 
placed him in the service of a neighbour, to 
watch the fruit and tend the sheep : for some act 
of disobedience his master removed him to the 
more degrading occupation of swine-herd, — an 
incident which, in some degree, laid the founda- 
tion of his future fortunes. The pathway to the 
village school lay through the field where Felix 
fed his hogs ; he applied to the children to teach 
him what they had learned themselves, and in 
this way he acquired the first rudiments of know- 
ledge. It happened that, in the beginning of 
February, 1531, Michael Angelo Selleri, a Fran* 
ciscan friar of some eminence, going to preach at 
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Ascoli, lost his way near La Grotte^ and applied 
to Felix, whom he saw tending his hogs, for a 
direction. The boy proffered his service as guide, 
which was accepted. On the road, the friar en- 
tered into conversation with his new friend, and 
was charmed with his ready wit and pertinent 
answers. He inquired into his circumstances, 
and, finding that the boy had an extraordinary 
thirst for learning, which the poverty of his pa- 
rents rendered them unable to gratify, used his 
interest to have him admitted into the school 
attached to the Franciscan monastery at Ascoli. 
Fra Salvatore, also a Franciscan, distantly related 
to the Perettis, contributed to defray the ex- 
penses of the young aspirant's education. So 
eager was Felix in his studies, that he remained 
at the school from morn to night, with no other 
refreshment than a piece of coarse bread, which 
he ate at noon by the side of a spring of water, 
at which he quenched his thirst This ardour 
was greatly increased by the account he received 
of his father's dream, which inspired him with 
the belief that he was predestined to achieve 
greatness. 

The Franciscans were greatly pleased at the 
rapid progress of the boy in all branches of litera- 
ture, and they admitted him into full brotherhood 
before he had attained his thirteenth year, — the 
Tridentine decree, prohibiting such early vows, 
not being yet in existence. He took the habit 
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of the order, retaining the name of Felix, upon 
the same day that Clement VII, died. When 
this intelligence was brought to Ascoli, the war- 
den said to him, "You are born to religion on 
the same day that the Pope is dead to the world." 
Felix answered, " I had rather wear the habit of 
St. Francis than that of the Sovereign Pontiff*" 
The warden replied, "Perhaps you may live to 
wear both." Charles V, having captured Tunis, 
and liberated several thousands of Christians, 
about the time that Henry VIII. separated from 
the Church of Rome, the Pope ordered public 
thanksgiving to be offered up in all the churches 
of Italy for the success of the Imperial arms. 
Felix assisted the sacristan in nailing up tapestry 
to decorate the chapel for this festival ; but while 
thus employed, he fell from the top of a very 
high ladder to the ground, without receiving any 
serious injury. When he got up, he could not 
help exclaiming, "The devil take him who has 
been the occasion of this ! It is a good joke to 
see his Holiness so mightily overjoyed at another 
person's taking a wretched piratical town, from 
which he will never obtain the slightest advan- 
tage, whilst he does not show any sign of concern 
for the loss of a rich and opulent kingdom, which 
used to acknowledge him as head of the church." 
Having filled with credit many subordinate 
offices, and exhibited great dialectic skill in se- 
veral of the scholastic disputations which were 
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then so much in vogue^ Felix was admitted to 
deacon's orders, and, soon after, appointed to 
preach before a synod of Italian bishops, on the 
feast of the Annunciation. His first essay esta- 
blished his fame for pulpit oratory ; but he, some- 
times, exhibited the imprudence of youth in his 
sermons : on one occasion, referring to the recent 
death of Martin Luther, he bitterly reproached 
the whole order of Augustinian friars, to which 
the great Reformer had belonged, and was forced 
to atone for his indiscreetness by a public recanta- 
tion. He took an early opportunity of visiting 
La Grotte, where, at the request of his parents, 
he preached in the parish church ; he took for his 
text " God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, and the weak to 
confound the mighty." (1 Cor. i. 27.) The ma- 
gistrates were so pleased with his sermon, that 
they voted him a present of twenty crowns^ 
which he bestowed on his sister, Camilla, as part 
of her portion. 

The fame of Felix soon procured him the 
office of preacher to the convent of the Holy 
Apostles, in Rome, where a curious adventure 
became very instrumental in advancing his for- 
tune. He gave public notice that, on a particular 
Sunday, he would examine the doctrines of the 
leading Reformers on the question of predestina- 
tion, and a Lutheran, who happened to be at 
Rome, resolved to attend the church out of curl- 
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osity. Felix took for his text " I am the good 
shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known of 
mine" (John, x. 14), and delivered a discourse of 
great learning and eloquence. When the Lu- 
theran went home, he copied from his notes every 
distinct proposition enunciated by the preacher, 
and appended to each the pithy comment, " This 
is A LIE !" He then sent this precious piece of 
criticism in a letter to Felix. The latter trans- 
mitted the paper to the Inquisition ; and this 
brought him the acquaintance of Michael Ghislieri 
(afterwards Pope Pius V.), who was then Chief 
Inquisitor. Ghislieri was so deeply impressed by 
the acuteness and penetration of Peretti's remarks 
that he embraced him with tears, and vowed to 
him the affection of a brother. 

His growing prosperity did not alienate his 
love from his family; he corresponded with the 
curate of La Grotte, whom he had directed to 
watch over them ; and it is pleasing to find the 
future Pope interested by such details as are con- 
tained in the following extract from one of the 
worthy curate's letters : — 

" Your brother, who is a mason, gets a very 
good livelihood, and is, in a manner, engaged to 
Mary, daughter of John Tabotto, the tailor, who 
has a good house, with a pretty garden, and no 
other children to leave them to. So that I think 
it a good match for him, and only wait for your 
consent and approbation, which they confidently 
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expect. Your sister is courted by Andrew 
Botero, a carpenter, who is, at least, twenty years 
older than her ; but he is highly esteemed both 
by her and your parents, as he is a very honest 
man, and in good business. The love and respect 
which she has, and always had, for so worthy a 
brother, will not suffer her to make any promise, 
though nothing else is wanting, until she is as- 
sured that the match is not disagreeable to you. 
Her lover is often with me, and expresses the 
utmost impatience to hear his doom." 

Peretti's reply is so interesting in itself, and 
so creditable to him, that it must be inserted 
entire. 

" Sir, — I received a double pleasure from your 
letter, as it gave me at the same time an account 
of my poor family, and an affectionate proof of 
the continuance of your friendship. The kind 
concern you express for the welfare of my rela- 
tions, and the high opinion I have of your pru- 
dence, justly demand my ready consent to what- 
ever you advise or think will be for their ad van* 
tage. Nothing further remains to be done on 
my part but to return you hearty thanks for the 
favours you have already bestowed upon us, and 
to desire a continuance of your good offices, until 
the affairs you mention are brought to a conclu- 
sion. I could wish fortune, or, more properly 
speaking, the Divine providence, had put it in 
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my power to show the affection I ever had for 
my family in a better manner, and to convince 
you by something more substantial than thanks 
of the grateful sense I entertain of your kindness. 
But what can I do? Wherewith shall I save 
Israel ? * Behold, my family is 'poor in Manasseh^ 
and I am the least in my fathefs house' * Yet I 
have great reason to be thankful, and admire the 
goodness of Almighty God, in raising me out of 
the dust to serve at his altar. I here send you 
enclosed three letters, one for my dear parents, 
another for my brother Anthony, and the third 
for my sister, which I desire you to peruse, as 
they will serve in some measure to show that 
I rejoice with them in the approaching marriage, 
and how much I think we are all obliged to you. 
With this letter you will receive seventy crowns, 
ten of which you will please to give to my poor 
mother, to make some little entertainment upon 
this occasion ; and the other sixty to my sister, 
as an addition to her fortune, with which she 
ought to think herself not a little honoured, as 
it is chiefly derived from the benevolence and 
generosity of the Cardinal, protector of our 
order.f In my letter to her I have made use 
of a quotation out of the Acts of the Apostles, 
viz. * Aurum et argentum non sunt mihi, quod 
autem habeoy hoc tibi do^X which I beg you will 

* Judges vi. 15. t Cardinal Carpi. 

\ Acts iii. 6. <- Silver and gold have 1 none ; but what I 
have, give I unto thee." 
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be so kind as to explain to her. Perhaps Heaven 
may enable me hereafter to do a more material 
service to both them and you. In the meantime 
believe me, your afiectionate friend and servant, 

'' Felix Peretti." 

" Rome, May 20th, 1554." 

Some time after the marriages, Peretti visited 
his family at La Grotte, and dined at his father's 
cottage, to the great mortification of his travelling 
companion, who was descended from a noble 
family, and preposterously proud of his rank 
and origin. This was one among many of the 
instances in which he provoked resentment by 
trampling on the conventional etiquette of so- 
ciety ; he was involved in many quarrels with 
the ecclesiastics of Rome, who avenged them- 
selves by preventing Cardinal Pole from taking 
him to England, when Mary had reconciled that 
country to the Holy See. His enemies had soon 
after a fairer opportunity of injuring him; he 
prepared " A System of Instruction for Con- 
fessors and Penitents,*' which rivalled in its in- 
delicacy the worst parts of Dens and Sanchez; 
this was brought before the Inquisition, and might 
have been severely punished but for the assiduous 
friendship of Cardinal Carpi. Soon afterwards 
Cardinal Carafia (Paul IV.) was elected Pope, 
and, on the urgent recommendation of Carpi^ he 
appointed Felix Peretti chief commissary of the 
Inquisition at Venice. 
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The efforts of the inquisitor to extend the 
powers of his tribunal, and to repress the dis- 
orders of the Franciscan friars, involved him in 
serious troubles with the senate and clergy of 
Venice. He treated both with the most insult- 
ing haughtiness, confident that he would be sup- 
ported in all his exertions by the authority of 
the Pope and of his friend Ghislieri, who had 
now become the Cardinal Alexandrino. But the 
death of Paul IV.^ which took place rather sud- 
denly, left him exposed to the resentment of his 
enemies, and he made his escape to Rome. Here 
he found the populace so enraged at the pro- 
ceedings of the Inquisition that they stormed 
the palace where that tribunal was accustomed to 
meet, and burned it to the ground. They then 
turned their resentment against the memory of 
the late Pope, having cut off the head and hand 
of the exquisite marble statue erected to his 
honour, and dragged the trunk three days to- 
gether through the streets of Rome, with every 
mark of contempt and indignation. This event 
made Peretti very reluctant to resume his in- 
quisitorial functions, but, on the accession of 
Pius v., he was induced by Cardinal Alexandrino 
to return to Venice. He had not been more 
than a few days in the city when he provoked 
the senate to fiercer hostilities than before, and 
he would certainly have been murdered had he 
not made his escape under the cover of night. 
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A party was sent in pursuit of him, but, antici- 
pating this danger, he had taken good care to 
place himself out of their reach. Soon after his 
return to Rome, a fellow-student meeting him 
said, " My friend, if you had not shown them a 
light pair of heels, the pantaloons* would cer- 
tainly have tucked you up!" Peretti replied, 
" I have some thoughts of becoming Pope, and 
my scheme would be spoiled if I stopped to be 
hanged in Venice." 

Soon after his return he was appointed one of 
the six consultors to assist the cardinals in carry- 
ing on the process against the nephews of the 
late Pope, who were guilty of the grossest irregu- 
larities and debaucheries. After a tedious triaU 
Cardinal Caraffa and his three cousins were con- 
victed and executed, an act of severity which 
gave great offence to the nobility of Rome. 
When some persons blamed this rigour in 
Peretti's presence, he replied, that " the only 
rigour shown was keeping the delinquents nine 
months in prison, for if he had been Pope he 
would have released them in nine days." 

In consequence of some disputes with the 
general of his order, Peretti was deprived of his 
rank as a Franciscan, but was consoled by being 
joined in the Legatine mission to Spain. Here 
he took an active part in extending the power 

* The pantaloon of the pantomime generally wore a Vene- 
tian dress. 
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of the Inquisition, and acquired so much fame 
as a preacher that the king offered him a large 
salary if he would consent to become one of 
his chaplains. The elevation of his friend and 
patron, Cardinal Alexandrino, to the Papacy, 
with the title of Pope Pius V., opened a new 
career to Peretti; one of the earliest acts of 
the new Pontiff was to appoint him general 
of his old order, to the great annoyance of the 
Franciscans, who had declared him unworthy 
to fill an inferior station. He was soon after 
made a bishop, and also appointed one of the 
commissioners to report on the state of affairs in 
England. In this latter capacity he drew up 
the first sketch of the bull of deposition and ex- 
communication which Pius V. fulminated against 
Queen Elizabeth. 

In the year 1570, Peretti exchanged his name 
for that of Cardinal Montalto, his elevation, it 
is said, being chiefly owing to the zeal and 
talent he displayed in preparing the bull against 
Elizabeth. His father and mother were now 
dead, and he began to fear that his nephews 
would press him for promotion, and thus expose 
him to the imputation of nepotism, which would 
be a great impediment to his obtaining the 
Papacy. The expectations of his relatives, and 
the alteration in his manner towards them, are 
exhibited with so much simplicity in a letter 
addressed to him by his sister Camilla, and in 
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his reply to her application, that we shall insert 
both documents at full length. 

The following is Camilla's letter, which she 
sent to Rome by her brother Anthony : 

" Lord Cardinal, my dear brother, — The sacris- 
tan of our church, who is a very honest man, and 
one that I can trust with anything, writes this 
letter for me. If all your relations and friends 
were delighted to hear of your first being made 
general, and then bishop, you may be assured 
that they were oveijoyed at the news of your 
being Cardinal, for which I humbly thank God 
• with all my heart, and have no doubt but that 
the other Lords-Cardinal will in due time make 
you Pope. My son, who is now twelve years 
old, is grown a great boy, and is shortly to be 
apprenticed to his father; but we make him 
learn to read and write. Anthony's son goes 
to school, and is fond of learning, as you used 
to be; it would do you good to hear him talk 
of you; poor child, he often says, if his uncle 
should ever come to be a Pope, he shall be a 
Lord-Cardinal, which makes him mind his book, 
and behave like a good boy. If you will give 
us leave to come to Rome, we will set out im- 
mediately; my husband shall do what he can 
for you in his business, and I will wash and 
take care of your linen. My daughter is about 
fourteen : it is in your power, I suppose, to put 
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her as a servant into some nunnery, or get her 
a marriage-portion out of the money that is given 
every year to poor maidens.* All our neighbours 
say, you may now do us a great deal of good if 
you please, as we dare say you will ; my husband 
would have come to Rome with brother Anthony, 
but I would not let him, as I expect you will 
soon send for us, and then I will come with 
them. If you keep Anthony with you, let us 
know by a letter, whether you would have us 
bring the whole family with us; and if so, I 
hope, dear brother, you will send us some money, 
that we may come on horseback. We long to 
hear from you, and not only I, but my husband 
and children, die with impatience to embrace 
you. I cannot tell whether you love me as you 
used to do; but this I know, that there is no 
alteration in the affection of, 

" Lord Cardinal, my dear brother, 

" Your dutiful and loving sister, 

" Camilla Peretti." 

This letter, no doubt, displays an overflow of 
good feeling and pure affection ; but it is just 
such an effusion as would have convinced a man 
of sense that his sister was not qualified to fill 
with credit a higher situation in life than that 
in which circumstances had placed her. There 

* Large sums of money are annually disbursed for this pur- 
pose by the convent in Rome. 

VOL. II. S 
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is a certain point to which, when persons sprung 
from humble origin have attained, the question 
of the course to be pursued towards relations 
and companions of youth assumes a very per- 
plexing and painful aspect. Such a man rarely 
attains the position so far in advance of his early 
associates until late in middle life, when his habits 
and theirs are fixed irrevocably and irretrievably ; 
when he has been accustomed to the refinement 
and enlargement of general society, while they 
have had all the roughness and narrowness of 
provincial life wrought into their very existence. 
They are sufficiently obtuse not to perceive their 
own deficiencies; he, from the very nature of 
the struggle by which he has reached his height, 
has become nervously sensitive of the breaches 
of etiquette which they must necessarily commit 
every moment. It is exceedingly doubtful whe- 
ther elevation would add to their happiness; 
there is no doubt at all that it would produce 
his misery. Under such circumstances, the most 
prudent course for the person so circumstanced 
to adopt is, to leave his relatives in that position 
which alone they are fitted to occupy with credit, 
but, at the same time, to throw round that position 
all the additional comforts of which it is suscep- 
tible. Such was the line of conduct adopted by 
the Cardinal Montalto, and believing it to be at 
once the most prudent and the most truly affec- 
tionate, we cannot join in the censure which some 
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of his biographers have pronouced on the follow- 
ing answer to Camilla's letter : — 

" Sister Camilla, 

" I had an account of our family by our bro- 
ther Anthony, who at the same time delivered 
your letter to me. If it was in my power, and 
that I had not other cares of infinitely more 
consequence requiring my attention than that 
of enriching my relations, I would endeavour at 
least to make a competent provision for them. 
But, as God has been pleased to call me to His 
service alone, I shall use my utmost efforts to 
divest myself of all partiality to my kindred, and 
of every worldly affection. 

'* The sight of Anthony was a satisfaction to 
me ; but I should have been much better pleased 
if he had stayed at La Grotte, whither I have 
ordered him to return. His Holiness did not 
honour me with the Purple for the mere purpose 
of affording me an opportunity to aggrandize my 
relations, but to attach me wholly to his service, 
and that of the Church. Though I am now a 
Cardinal, I still lead a monastic life, altogether 
retired from the noise and tumult of secular af- 
fairs. I told Anthony that he did well in send- 
ing his son to school, and approve of your doing 
the same ; if it is possible I will procure them 
something out of the charitable collections that 
are made here, and remit it to your eurate for 

s2 
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their use. At present I send you sixty crowns, 
by Anthony, to whom I have given the like 
sum. As for your daughter, I will endeavour 
to get her some portion of the alms which is 
given as a dowry to poor maidens on their mar- 
riage; and if any other opportunity offers of 
doing them a service I will not neglect it ; but 
do not neglect the keeping of them at school. 

" I cannot help pitying your simplicity in de- 
siring to come to Rome. You seem to forget 
who you are, — at least not to know that you are 
not a proper person to mix in the society of the 
metropolis, especially under my roof, as ecclesi- 
astics are not allowed to entertain any women 
in their houses. Let me advise you to be con- 
tent with your condition, and believe me when 
I tell you, that a small pittance acquired by 
honest labour and industry, is infinitely prefer- 
able to all the fears and cares which are the con- 
stant attendants of riches. In short, this is all 
you must ever expect from me; except my 
prayers to God, for your health and welfare. 
You may assure yourself that my tenderness for 
you is not in the least diminished, and that I 
shall never be ashamed of calling myself 

" Your affectionate brother, 
" The Cardinal Montalto.** 

Anthony Peretti is said to have died from vexa- 
tion at his disappointment in not receiving some 
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promotion from his brother, the Cardinal; the 
wardens of the church of the Holy Apostles of- 
fered to honour his remains with a magnificent 
funeral, but were prevented by Montalto, who 
said that such splendid obsequies were unsuited 
to the condition of the deceased. He exhibited, 
however, much sorrow on the occasion, and made 
a competent provision for the surviving family. 

On the death of Pope Pius, Cardinal Buon 
Compagnon was elected to the Papacy, and took 
the name of Gregory XIII. He treated Mon- 
talto with much coldness, depriving him of his 
pensions, and excluding him from his councils, 
declaring that " he was an ignorant, dreaming fel- 
low, and, therefore, worthless at a time when 
there was the greatest necessity for vigilance and 
activity." The Cardinal aflfected to be unconsci- 
ous of this neglect; but he occasionally made 
pithy sarcastic remarks on Gregory's vacillating 
policy, which flew about from mouth to mouth, 
and, by their epigrammatic point, wounded the 
Papal advisers to the very quick. At the same 
time, he feigned to be ignorant and regardless of 
what was going on in the world ; and when pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Fermo could hardly be 
persuaded to visit his diocese. But he had an 
able chaplain, who acted as his spy, and brought 
him accurate information of every important 
transaction in the Court and city. Through this 
agent he provided for his nephews, whom he 
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sent to remote schools, dreading to incur the sus- 
picion of nepotism, which, as has been already 
said, might have been fatal to his advancement 
About the same time, he took an active part in 
the reformation of the Calendar, which brought 
him into close contact with the most learned men 
of Italy, all of whom laboured to spread the fame of 
his extraordinary piety, disinterested poverty, and 
voluntary mortifications. With the same view 
to obtaining his darling object, the Papacy, he 
pretended to be much older and more infirm than 
he really was, declaring, when pressed to take a 
part in the administration, that ** a man of his great 
age and weakness had nothing to do with the 
world, but to think how to go well out of it/* 

The sudden death of Gregory XIII. having 
created a vacancy in the Papacy, the most horri- 
ble disorders were committed during the inter- 
regnum, not merely by ordinary robbers and ban- 
ditti, but by the Roman nobility, and even by 
the ecclesiastics. Montalto affected " to care for 
none of these things," but, seemingly, busied him- 
self in revising the edition of the works of St. 
Ambrose, which he had published some months 
before. The palaces of five Cardinals were robbed 
while the see was vacant; that of Farnese, 
though defended by thirty armed servants, was 
plundered in the very middle of the day by 
tro()i)s of banditti which the young Roman 
nobles had hired for the purpose. Such an out- 
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rage naturally excited much discussion ; when it 
was mentioned in the conclave, Montalto said, 
*' I ho})c (iod will soon give us a Pope who will 
put an end to these disorders/' — " If you should 
be the person," answered Farnese, " I dare say 
that there would be no cutting off of heads, or 
stretching of necks in your reign." — "God forbid !" 
replied Montalto, " that I, who expect to die every 
day, should think of taking away any other per- 
son's life." Some people who were present at this 
conversation, said, as they came away, '* There is 
more occasion for a Pope of iron like Farnese, 
than a Pope of wax like Montalto." This was 
the very feeling which the crafty Cardinal wished 
to produce ; he was aware that most of the elec- 
tors, if not actually accomplices in crime, were 
intimately connected with criminals, and that 
guilt is always anxious to calculate upon flexi- 
bility in the government. 

At length, forty-two Cardinals entered the con- 
clave to elect a new Pontiff; there were no less 
than fourteen candidates for the vacancy, not 
including Montalto, who was not even suspected 
of wishing for such elevation. All parties grew 
weary of a contest which was protracted for seve- 
ral days, until application was made to Montalto 
to allow himself to be put in nomination. He 
replied to the Cardinals, •' If you are resolved to 
make me Pope, it will be only placing yourselves 
in the throne; we must share the Pontificate; 
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for my part, I shall be contented with the bare 
title ; let them call me Pope, and you are heartily 
welcome to the power and authority .** A violen 
fit of coughing, which seemed to threaten imme- 
diate dissolution, gave apparent evidence of the 
truth of this declaration of weakness. The Car- 
dinals swallowed the bait, and, almost unanimous- 
ly, elected their feeble brother, in whose name 
each expected to reign. 

No sooner did the scrutiny show that Mon- 
talto had the legal number of votes, than every 
sign of age and infirmity disappeared ; he threw 
aside his stajS*, and began himself to chant the 
Te Deum, baffling by his presence of mind the 
Cardinal Farnese, who, on perceiving the change, 
was disposed to declare that there was a mistake 
in the scrutiny. The usual formalities were gone 
through, the new Pope declared that he would 
take the name of Sixtus V., out of compliment 
to Sixtus IV, who, like himself, had been a mem- 
ber of the Franciscan order. 

Whilst the Cardinals were investing him with 
the Pontifical robes, Sixtus stretched out his arms 
with so much vigour and activity, that Rusti- 
cucci could not avoid saying, " I perceive, holy 
Father, that the Pontificate is a sovereign remedy, 
since it can restore youth and health to old sick 
cardinals." The Pope, in a grave majestic man- 
ner, replied, " So I find it." Cardinal Farnese, who, 
at one time, seemed to have had the best chance of 
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success, consoled himself on his defeat, by laugh- 
ing at the long faces of the Cardinals D'Este, 
Medicis, and Alexandrino, who had taken an ac- 
tive part in Montalto's elevation from their full 
belief in his infirmities : he whispered to Cardinal 
Sforza, "Charles V. resigned his crown in the 
morning, and repented of it in the evening; but 
T fancy that the noble lords opposite have com- 
menced their repentance already." — " It will be 
well for them," replied Sforza, " if their repent- 
ance does not last longer than that of the Em- 
peror." When Farnese, with obvious reluctance, 
came to perform the ceremony of prostration, 
before one whom he had been accustomed to de- 
spise, he said, ".Your Holiness seems quite a 
different sort of man from what you were a few 
hours ago/' — ** Yes," replied the Pope, " I was 
then looking for the keys of Paradise, which 
obliged me to stoop a little; but now that I 
have found tliem, it is time to look upwards ; for 
1 have reached the summit of all human glory, 
and can climb no higher in this world." 

The exhibition of a crucifix from one of the 
windows of the conclave, gave the usual signal 
to the people that the election was over. An 
immense multitude soon assembled in the Piazza 
of St. Peter, to whom the Cardinal-deacon an- 
nounced the result in the usual form : " Behold ! 
1 bring you tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to you and to all people, the most illustrious Car- 
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dinal Montalto has been chosen Pope, and has 
taken the name of Sixtus V. Immediately the 
bells of every church and convent began to ring, 
the guns thundered a double royal salute from the 
castle of St. Angelo, and the city resounded with 
acclamations of " Long live Sixtus V. !** In the 
midst of this applause, the doors of the conclave 
were thrown open, the Cardinals filed out, with 
melancholy faces, downcast eyes, and lingering 
steps, followed by the Pope, borne on men's 
shoulders, no longer bowed down by the appear- 
ance of age and infirmity, but hale and erect, as 
if he had been restored to all the vigour of youth. 
" Long live the Pope !" shouted the admiring 
crowds, who, probably, attributed this wondrous 
change to a miracle; adding, according to cus- 
tom, "Plenty, Holy Father, plenty, and justice!" 
To which he replied in a loud clear voice, " Pray 
to God for plenty, and be assured that I will 
give you justice P The ominous declaration pro- 
duced a perceptible effect, for it awoke echoes of 
alarm in many a guilty bosom. In the even- 
ing, he assembled several of the Cardinals^ and 
told them in plain terms that he was resolved to 
rule with despotic authority. They reminded 
him of his promise to govern the Church by their 
advice and assistance. He replied, that he now 
found himself sufiiciently strong to dispense with 
their aid, and that if he had told them a false- 
hood, he would give his confessor power to ab- 
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solve him from that sin ; adding, that though 
they might have chosen him to promote their 
own interests, he had accepted the office solely to 
advance the interests of the Church. As they 
left his presence, Medicis, who was the most 
chagrined, said to his colleagues, "It is high 
time that we should provide for our safety : I 
foresee a great storm arising." 

The disappointment of the cardinals afforded 
much amusement to the wits of Rome. On the 
following morning the statue of Pasquin ap- 
peared with a mashed turnip in his hand, and 
a label to the following effect attached : — 

'* You may, like this turnip, mash my brain, 
If we choose for our father a monk again."* 

It had been usual for a new Pope to grant 
a general pardon on his accession ; but Sixtus 
was so far from complying with the custom, that 
he ordered four malefactors to be executed on 
the very day of his coronation ; two by the axe, 
and two by the halter, declaring that such a 
spectacle would diminish the crowd of idle and 
disorderly persons who used to disturb the so- 
lemnity of that ceremony. The victims were 
four kinsmen of the name of Cora, who had been 
convicted of carrying concealed fire-arms. On 

* '< Mi sia rot to '1 capo, come questa rapa. 
Si mai piu frate sara Papa.*' 
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the following days, several notorious bandits, in- 
cluding young men of high rank and family, 
were brought to the scaffold, in spite of the in- 
terest and intercession of their friends, who were 
not only sternly repulsed, but menaced with 
punishment if they further interfered with the 
due administration of justice. Caesarino, a pre- 
late to whom the Pope had been under many 
obligations when he was general of the Fran- 
ciscan order, made a great effort to save three 
young men whom he had himself instigated to 
crime, but he only accelerated their fate, and 
would, in all probability, have shared it, had 
he not renounced the world, and retired into a 
monastery. 

Sixtus invited his sister, with her family, to 
Rome, and made one of her grandsons, who was 
a young man of merit, cardinal ; on the rest he 
conferred moderate pensions, but would not per- 
mit his sister or them to interfere with his go- 
vernment, or even solicit a favour. He also 
compelled Camilla to refuse the titles and honours 
proffered to her by the different states anxious 
to conciliate the Pope's favour. 

The severity of Sixtus in the administration of 
justice was carried to an excess which nothing 
but the extreme profligacy of the times could 
justify. Crimes, of which he had, in former 
years, learned the secret in the confessional, were 
judicially investigated ; offences, which years of 
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impunity seemed to have tacitly pardoned, were 
raked from their oblivion ; the noble and the 
peasant, the ecclesiastic and the layman stood on 
an equal footing before his inexorable tribunal, — 
where, if a judge dared to show partiality, or 
even clemency, he was sure of being dragged 
from the bench, to take his place as a criminal. 
The rack was unscrupulously employed to obtain 
evidence ; bandits were pardoned only on condi- 
tion of betraying or murdering their comrades; 
hosts of spies were kept in pay, and priests were 
bound to give information of any remarkable 
crime revealed to them in confession. This ex- 
traordinary harshness was caricatured in a pasqui- 
nade, in which Pasquin was represented galloping 
away as fast as he could, and Marfurio asking 
'* Why so fast?" to which he was replying, " By 
my faith, it is time to get away ; for the Pope is 
in such a humour, that I believe he would show 
no favour to Jesus Christ himself!" Sixtus did 
not exhibit this rigour to his own subjects only ; 
he treated the greatest princes with the same 
degree of roughness ; so that, before he had been 
Pope two months, he had quarrelled with Philip 
II. of Spain, Henry III. of France, and Henry, 
King of Navarre, — to say nothing of the old 
squabble with Queen Elizabeth bequeathed to 
him by his predecessors. He had, however, a 
high respect for the two last-named adversaries, 
frequently saying, that " three such princes as 
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Henry of Navarre, Elizabeth of England, and 
Sixtus of Rome, were sufficient to govern the 
world." Elizabeth had no less respect for him, 
and, when pressed on the subject of matrimony, 
used jestingly to reply, that " she would have 
no husband but Pope Sixtus." When he was 
told of this, he laughed, and said " If we were 
married, we should become the parents of Cassars 
and Alexanders." A secret agent of the Earl of 
Essex, named Carr, was employed by the Queen 
to open negotiations with the Pope, and he is 
said to have advised the English government to 
support the revolters in the Low Countries, for 
the purpose of humbling the power of Spain. 

Sixtus, believing that his severities had ren- 
dered him unpopular, resolved to conciliate fa- 
vour by some acts of ostentatious gratitude and 
generosity, to which he gave an air of whimsica- 
lity and theatric display sure to attract attention. 
Forty years before, a shoemaker at Macerata had 
given him credit for part of the price of a pair of 
shoes, on the condition of being paid if ever the 
purchaser became Pope. Having found, by in- 
quiry, that the shoemaker was still alive, he sum- 
moned him to Rome, called him into his pre- 
sence, and ordered that he should be paid the 
principal and interest. The shoemaker, after 
leaving his presence, naturally murmured at hav- 
ing been brought so long a journey for so trifling 
a sum ; Sixtus summoned him back to his pre- 
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sence, and inquired if he had a son. The poor 
man replied that he had one, who was in orders ; 
the Pope desired that he should be invited to 
Rome, and finding, on a strict examination, that 
he was a man of good character, bestowed upon 
him a bishopric in the kingdom of Naples, He 
conferred a similar reward upon Salviati, the 
prior of the Franciscans, from whom he borrowed 
four crowns, when escaping in disguise from the 
Venetians. 

The finances, which had been left in a wretched 
condition by Gregory, were speedily recruited by 
the vigorous measures and wise economy of Six- 
tus. Under his government, Rome, for the third 
time, assumed the aspect of the capital of the 
world. Colossal aqueducts were constructed to 
supply the city with water ; the pillars of Trajan 
and Antonine were restored ; the obelisk in the 
front of St. Peter's, which had lain for ages 
neglected and prostrate, was raised on a new 
pedestal. It must be confejssed, however, that 
the Pope's taste was not a little sullied by monk- 
ish fanaticism : he made some preposterous at- 
tempts to Christianize the monuments of pagan 
antiquity, and thus converted them into monsters 
of absurdity. But, notwithstanding his lavish 
expenditure on public buildings, he every year 
laid up a considerable sum in his treasury; and 
his supposed wealth greatly extended his influ- 
ence with the contemporaiy sovereigns of Europe. 
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Sixtus hated the King of Spain^ and was an- 
xious to keep him perpetually involved in war, 
to prevent any interference with his own designs 
on the kingdom of Naples, which he hoped to 
annex to the territories of the Holy See, While 
he openly instigated Philip to invade England, 
he secretly supplied Elizabeth with information 
respecting the Spaniard's preparations, and gave 
her timely warning of the organization of the 
Invincible Armada. When the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, filled all Europe with 
horror and amazement, Sixtus applauded the 
firmness and courage of Queen Elizabeth in 
bringing a crowned head to the block, exclaiming 
** My God ! what a glorious princess !" and then, 
stamping his foot, " What would I not give to 
have it in my power to signalize myself in the 
same manner !" Aware that these sentiments 
were not shared by his subjects, he issued an 
edict forbidding any one to write or speak any- 
thing derogatory to her honour, on pain of being 
sent to the galleys. He was, however, forced by 
those around him to take notice of the sad fate to 
which the Queen of Scotland had been brought 
by attachment to her religion, and, very reluc- 
tantly, went through the farce of excommuni- 
cating Elizabeth, with all the formalities of bell, 
book, and candle. On the other hand, Elizabeth 
caused the Pope to be excommunicated, in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, by the Bishop of London,- 
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retort with which Sixtus was much amused, 
declaring that ** she was a princess not to be 
frightened, and that he would do nothing mpre 
for the Spaniards." Though he refused to ad- 
vance any money for the expedition, he sent 
whole chests of Agnus Dei medals, crucifixes, 
relics, rosaries, and similar trumpery, with which 
the Spanish officers so loaded themselves, that 
they looked more like pilgrims than soldiers. 

Sixtus wrote a letter of consolation to the 
King of Spain when he heard of the destruction 
of the Armada, but Philip had now become 
suspicious of the Pope's sincerity, and of his de^ 
signs upon Naples, so that, in his reply, he gave 
his Holiness a very broad hint that he had still 
sufficient strength to defend the integrity of his 
dominions, and to punish those who should make 
any effi)rts for their dismemberment. The Pope 
concealed his mortification, but he soon after took 
an opportunity of giving the French ambassador 
precedence of the Spaniard, and Philip, who was 
a devoted slave of etiquette, is said to have 
grieved more for this petty slight than for the 
loss of his mighty navy. 

Previously to the accession of Sixtus, Rome had 
been so demoralized, that no woman could venture 
to appear in the^ streets by night, and ladies of re- 
markable beauty were not safe in the sanctuary of 
their own dwellings. To check this licentiousness, 
the Pope exhibited the most rigid severity in pu- 
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nishing the slightest insult to female honour or de- 
licacy. One instance, illustrative of his strictness 
in enforcing the observance of decorum, deserves 
to be mentioned. The son of a Perugian advo- 
cate had settled in Rome, under the protection of 
the powerful Colonnas ; he fell in love with the 
beautiful daughter of a widow, and asked her in 
marriage, but was refused by the mother, who 
designed the girl for one of her relations. One 
day, he met the young lady going to church, and 
suddenly lifting up her veil, snatched a kiss. Her 
mother made a great outcry, a mob began to 
gather, and the lover made his escape to the pa- 
lace of the Colonnas. Complaint was made to 
the authorities, but, by the interference of the 
Colonnas, the young lady's relations were per- 
suaded to consent to an immediate marriage, and 
a message was sent to his Holiness declaring that 
the matter had been compromised. Sixtus, how- 
ever, was not satisfied ; a body of sbirri were 
sent, and the bridegroom was seized just as he 
was about to sit down to the wedding dinner. 
The relatives of the bride and the patrons of the 
husband hastened to supplicate for pardon ; but 
Sixtus informed them that justice had a right to 
be satisfied, and condemned the young man for 
five years to the galleys. The ch|tin was fastened 
to him on the spot where the offence was com- 
mitted. The young wife was so agonized by the 
event, that she died, within a few days, of a 
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broken heart. This and similar acts of severity 
put an end to the former scenes of violence and 
licentiousness, so that females could traverse the 
streets of Rome, with perfect safety, at any hour 
of the day or night. 

Soon after this event, the Pope completed the 
erection of the Vatican Library, which he en- 
riched with an unrivalled collection of valuable 
manuscripts, procured, at a vast expense, from 
every part of Europe, With this he connected 
a printing establishment, — the finest which then 
existed in the world, — and encouraged the publi- 
cation of several valuable editions of the Holy 
Scriptures, both in the original tongues and in 
the principal modem languages of Europe. 

The barbarous murder of the Duke of Guise 
by Henry IH. of France excited little emotion 
in the Pope, who declared that " he would have 
acted in the same way, if he had been placed in 
the same circumstances:" but when he learned 
that the Cardinal of Guise had been involved in 
the sad fate of his illustrious relative, he became 
perfectly frantic. The remonstrances, submis<p 
sions, and large atonements offered by the French 
ambassadors were of no avail with the enraged 
pontiff: he cited Henry to appear in Rome with- 
in sixty days, and show cause why sentence of 
excommunication and deposition should not be 
pronounced against him. But before he had an 
opportunity to take any steps for enforcing the 
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citation, intelligence arrived of the assassination 
of Henry by the fanatic Jacques Clement, and 
the consequent accession of the King of Navarre 
to the throne of France. 

Notwithstanding the vehement solicitations of 
the bigots in his court, Sixtus could never be 
persuaded to send any assistance to the League, 
excepting the trifling sum of fifty thousand 
crowns, — and even that was sent with a very ill 
grace. To this line of policy he was led chiefly 
by his hatred and dread of the Spanish power, 
which would have been dangerously increased by 
the overthrow of the King of Navarre, and also 
by his personal admiration of the heroism of that 
prince, who had won his respect by the very acts 
committed in defiance of his authority. From 
the moment that Henry of Navarre had caused 
his protest against the Papal bulls of excommu- 
nication to be posted on the very gates of the 
Vatican, the Pope declared that a prince of such 
courage and noble resolution was worthy of a 
crown, and fitter to direct the affairs of a king- 
dom than his imbecile competitor, the Cardinal 
of Bourbon. Henry Cajetan, the Papal legate 
in France, did not adopt the same course of 
policy as his master; he declared himself the 
avowed partisan of the League and the Spaniards, 
which so provoked the Pope, that he recalled the 
letters of credit which he had given to Cajetan 
on the merchants of Lyons, and disavowed his 
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proceedings by a public protest. Mattenci, the 
Papal nuncio at Venice, was also a partisan of 
the Spanish interest ; when the senate of that 
republic recognized the King of Navarre's title to 
the throne of France, — a course to which they 
had been secretly advised by Sixtus himself, — 
Mattenci protested against the recognition of an 
excommunicated rebel and contumacious heretic ; 
but, finding that the senate treated him with 
contempt, he posted off to Rome, to make his 
complaint to the Pope. Great was his surprise 
and mortification to find^ on his arrival, that he 
would not even be admitted to an audience, but 
was ordered immediately to return to his post. 
Mattenci was forced to comply, and his speedy 
return afforded a theme for much laughter and 
amusement to the Venetians. 

Olivarez, the Spanish ambassador at Rome, 
was sent to remonstrate with Sixtus on his oppo- 
sition to the League, and also on his zeal in 
circulating an Italian version of the Scriptures. 
Several of the cardinals joined in expostulating 
against the facilities thus afforded for the study 
of the Bible, but the Pope sarcastically replied 
that they ought to patronize the Italian version 
for their own sakes, as they had shown them-' 
selves ignorant of Latin. Enraged at this insult, 
they wrote to the King of Spain to repeat his 
remonstrance -in a more urgent form: upon this,, 
Philip commanded his ambassador " to use his 
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utmost endeavours with the Pope to suppress 
this edition^ and to declare that if his Holiness 
did not, the King of Spain should be obliged to 
make use of such means to prevent its being 
read in his kingdom, as his zeal for true religion 
suggested, and the Almighty had put into his 
hands." Having received these orders, Olivarez 
immediately demanded an audience of the Pope, 
and represented to him, with much warmth, 
'* how disagreeable this new version of the Scrip- 
tures in the vulgar tongue was to his master, and 
what scandal it gave to his whole court." Sixtus 
heard him harangue for more than an hour, and 
when, at length, he concluded, made no reply 
whatever. After a long interval of silence, the 
Count asked, '*Will not your Holiness condes- 
cend to let me know your opinions on the mat- 
ters I have laid before you ?" " I am thinking,*' 
replied the PontiflF, with furious voice and vehe- 
ment gesture, " to have you immediately thrown 
out of the window, for the purpose of teaching 
other people how to behave when they address 
themselves to the Supreme Pontiff!" So saying, 
he sprung from his seat, and rushed into another 
apartment. Olivarez, who was well acquainted 
with the temper of Sixtus, made all the haste he 
could to escape from the Vatican, fearing that the 
Pope would execute his menace, which, in fact, 
. was not very unlikely. He did not think him- 
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self safe until he reached his own palace, and 
when he had a little recovered his spirits, he said 
to his| friends, "Thank God! I have had a great 
escape to-day." The dissentient Cardinals were 
so daunted by the treatment of the ambassador^ 
that they resolved to submit to the innovation 
without any farther remonstrance. 

The King of Spain was so greatly enraged at 
the treatment of his ambassador, that he resolyed 
to call a general council in some part of his do- 
minions, and cite Sixtus to appear before it. He 
sent orders to Olivarez to take the opportunity 
of some solemn festival, at which the Pope should 
be present, to notify to his Holiness, publicly, 
the resolution of his Catholic Majesty " to con- 
voke a general council at Seville, for the purpose 
of considering what was best to be done for the 
service of God and the glory of his holy religion, 
since his Holiness had taken upon himself to do 
everything without the advice, and often con- 
trary to the opinion of the consistory, and had 
preposterously caused a Bible to be published 
which had given offence to all Christendom." 
Olivarez, having had already sufficient evidence 
of the Pope's temper, very reluctantly prepared 
to comply with the royal mandate ; he had a ci- 
tation drawn up by a notary in due form, and 
resolved to deliver it into the Pope's hands at 
a solemn cavalcade, which he had appointed upon 
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his going to reside, for the first time, in the new 
palace, lately built near the church of Saint John 
de Lateran. 

Sixtus was informed by his spies of all the 
ambassador's movements, and prepared to frus- 
trate them with characteristic spirit. On the 
eve of the festival he sent for the Governor of 
Rome and the two Masters of the Ceremonies, 
and spoke to them with the tone and manner 
of one who would not permit the slightest de- 
viation from his mandate. " I have altered my 
mind," he said, " as to the order to be observed 
in the procession ; it is my will and pleasure that 
you three should immediately precede my per- 
son ; and that the common hangman shall go 
before you, with a halter in his hand, escorted 
by two hundred of the guards, marching four 
abreast. Should any person presume to offer 
to me any paper, writing, or citation, I com- 
mand you then to order the hangman to fall 
upon him and strangle him that moment, with- 
out further ceremony, though he be ambassa- 
dor. Cardinal, King, or Emperor. See, upon 
your peril, that this be done." The Governor 
was surprised at these orders, but he dared not 
ask for an explanation, much less venture upon 
a remonstrance, and he took care to marshal the 
cavalcade as he had been commanded. 

Olivarez was just coming out of his palace 
to deliver the citation, when a friend, most pro- 
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bably a Papal emissary and spy, informed him 
of the arrangements which had been made for 
his reception. He was so alarmed, that his first 
resolution was to quit the city immediately and 
seek shelter in the kingdom of Naples ; but, fear- 
ing that his flight might expose him to the im- 
putation of cowardice, he resolved to stay in his 
palace. He deemed it prudent, however, to have 
all the doors and windows barricadoed, and his 
servants mounted on guard; he then threw the 
citation into the fire, and falling upon his knees, 
recommended his soul to God, expecting to be 
strangled so soon as the procession was over. 
Sixtus, however, took no further notice of the 
matter, and Philip was so confounded by the 
inflexible firmness of the pontiff, that he aban- 
doned his design of a general council, which, 
at that moment, would probably have produced 
a schism fatal to the Latin Church. The ap- 
pearance of the common hangman in a proces- 
sion, where none but Cardinals, prelates, and per- 
sons of the first rank were usually permitted to 
liave a place, excited much amazement, and even 
consternation in Rome, but when the cause was 
explained, the Pope's boldness and resolution met 
with general approbation. The incident afforded 
some amusement to the wits of the day; Pas- 
quin soon after appeared, dressed as a courier, 
with a letter in his hand, addressed to " Signor 
Gigolo, Common Hangman of Rome, and Chief 
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of the Household Guards of his Holiness the 
Pope.** 

The Duke of Ferrara had a dispute with Six- 
tus respecting a village on the frontier, which 
the Papal soldiers had seized as part of the pa- 
trimony of St. Peter. The Ferrarese ambas- 
sador, who was directed to remonstrate on the 
subject, could not obtain an audience ; at length 
he grew so impatient, that he went, one day, 
into the Pope's anti-chamber, and declared that 
" he would not stir from thencte, until he had been 
admitted to a hearing/' When Sixtus was in- 
formed of this declaration he was greatly en- 
raged ; he sent word to the ambassador that " if 
he did not quit the palace in half an hour, he 
should be flung out of the window, and that 
if he remained in Rome longer than two days, 
he should be tied on an ass, with his face to 
the tail, and scourged to the frontiers." The 
Ambassador knew that the Pope was a man of 
liis word, and made all the haste he could to 
escape from the city. The Duke of Ferrara 
could get no person to present a second remon- 
strance, so the Pope kept possession of the place, 
and united it to his dominions. 

Poor Olivarez was, however, the person who 
suffered most severely from the Pope's ill-temper ; 
Sixtus was persuaded that the Protestant king- 
doms of Europe might be reconciled to the Latin 
Church, but for the bigotry and violence of the 
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Cardinals belonging to the Spanish faction, whom 
he believed to be secretly instigated by the am- 
bassador. On the New Year's day of 1590, he 
sent off an express to the Court of Spain, and, 
at the same time, caused it to be intimated to 
Olivarez that he would no longer be recognized 
in his official capacity, and that, if he presented 
himself at the levee, he would only be received 
as a private person. On the following morning, 
Pasquin appeared booted and spurred, with a 
whip in his hand, labelled " A New Year's gift 
for the Count Olivarez, to be forwarded by ex- 
press," And the day after, the same statue had 
a letter in its hand, directed " To the Count 
Olivarez, late Ambassador from the King of 
Spain to the Court of Rome." Philip was forced 
to submit to the affront ; he recalled the Count, 
and gratified the Pope by appointing the Duke 
of Sissa in his stead. 

The vigorous administration of Sixtus only 
suspended the fatal disorders which were sap- 
ping the Roman state ; notwithstanding that his 
feelings and his judgment were enlisted on the 
side of Henry of Navarre, he was often forced 
to exhibit some hostility to the young King, 
and to favour the League, which he thoroughly 
detested, lest the bigots of Rome should raise 
a clamour against him for deserting what they 
were pleased to regard as the Catholic cause. 
The banditti also re-appeared towards the close 
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of his pontificate, and renewed their ravages, 
bribed, it is supposed, by the Spaniards, in order 
to prevent the Pope from accomplishing his de- 
signs on the kingdom of Naples. Suspicions 
were entertained, and, sometimes, expressed of 
the orthodoxy of the pontiff; a caricature was 
circulated, representing Pasquin dressed as a 
preacher, declaring that " he was going to preach 
before his Holiness for the purpose of convert- 
ing the Pope to Popery." Complaints also were 
justly made of the nepotism of Sixtus. Not- 
withstanding the protestations he had made in 
his letter to Camilla, when he became Cardinal, 
which we have already quoted, he heaped a pro- 
fusion of places, pensions, and benefices on his 
nephews and nieces in the later years of his pon- 
tificate. He had, at his court, emissaries from 
England, Hesse, and Saxony, and from the Hu- 
guenots of France, with whom he discussed a 
project for the civil and religious pacification of 
Europe; but, trammelled by his relations with 
the Courts of Spain and Austria, opposed by 
the great majority of his council, and alarmed 
at the increasing fanaticism of his Italian sub- 
jects, he did not venture to take any active mea- 
sure to promote so desirable an object, and was 
often forced to pursue a course calculated to ren- 
der the success of such a project hopelessly im- 
possible. 

His incessant mental fatigues united with lux- 
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urious indulgences, which he had studiously 
avoided in his early life, but which he enjoyed 
rather immoderately after his accession to the Pa^ 
pacy, undermined his constitution. In the sum- 
mer of 1590, he began to suffer severely from 
disorders of the head and stomach, which were 
greatly increased by his neglect of the advice of 
the physicians, and his persevering devotion to 
business. He frequently repeated the saying of 
Vespasian, that " a prince should die standing," 
that is, actively engaged in the performance of 
his duties. As his health further declined, he 
began to suspect that he had been poisoned by 
the Spaniards, and such a report was very ge- 
nerally circulated after his death. On the 18th 
of August, 1590, he was seized with intermittent 
fever, which gradually increased until the 27th, 
when he expired in the arms of Cardinal Cas- 
tagna. 

A dreadful storm burst over the palace just as 
he breathed his last; the Spanish faction pro- 
pagated a report that he had in his youth entered 
into a compact with the powers of evil, and that 
Satan had come in the tempest to claim the pon- 
tiff's soul according to the bond. The story was 
credited by the stupid populace, long prejudiced 
against Sixtus by the suspicions diffused respect- 
ing his orthodoxy, and the severity of the taxes 
he had imposed upon his subjects : they proceeded 
in tumultuous fury to tear down the statues 
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which had been erected to his honour ; and this 
led to a decree of the Roman senate, which is 
still in force, that no statue should ever be erected 
to a living pontiff. 

This re-action was a principal cause of the 
success of the Spanish faction in the struggle 
which ensued* at the next election. Castagna 
was chosen ; he took the title of Urban VII, but 
died on the twelfth day of his pontificate. The 
contest was immediately renewed, and was pro- 
tracted to such a length that public affairs fell 
into the same disorder which had prevailed before 
the accession of Sixtus. On the 5th of Decem- 
ber, Cardinal Sfondrato was elected, and took 
the title of Gregory XIV. He was a mere 
bigoted monk, the slave rather than the partisan 
of the Spaniards and the League, to support 
whom he lavishly expended a large portion of 
the treasures accumulated by the providence and 
economy of Sixtus. Fortunately for Europe, 
his reign was brief, as was that of his successor. 
Innocent IX ; the Papacy then devolved upon 
Cardinal Aldobrandino, who crushed the League 
by annulling the bull of excommunication against 
Henry of Navarre, and receiving that monarch 
into the bosom of the church. 

The projects which Sixtus formed were great 
and magnificent; he planned a league for the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and to 
effect this design, he entered into negotiations 
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with Shah Abbas, King of Persia, with the fierce 
Druses in the mountains of Syria, and with seve- 
ral leading chiefs of the Arabs ; but he failed in 
his efforts to obtain any combined effort of the 
princes of Europe, and had the mortification to 
find that his proposals were rejected by Stephen 
Bathory, King of Poland, whom he had vainly 
attempted to dazzle with a prospect of the throne 
of Constantinople. At another time, he resolved 
to invade Egypt, which he hoped to be able to 
conquer with the aid of Tuscany alone. When 
this was achieved, he designed to construct a 
canal between the Red Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean, for the purpose of bringing oriental com- 
merce back into its ancient channel ; at the same 
time he thought that the Holy Land might be 
recovered, or, at least, that Jerusalem might be 
captured by a sudden march, and an opportunity 
afforded for bringing the stones of the Holy 
Sepulchre to Italy. He designed to have them 
placed in Montalto; and had he succeeded, the 
Marches of Ancona, already possessing the sacred 
shrine of Loretto, would have contained within 
their precincts the presumed places of the Re- 
deemer's birth and burial. 

It is probable that many will be disposed to 
condemn these projects for their extravagance; 
but, in truth, the schemes, which Sixtus actually 
executed were scarcely less wondrous ; he had 
recruited an exhausted treasury, tranquillised a 
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distracted country, and* raised Rome to the rank 
of the first metropolis in Europe, by means so 
apparently inadequate, that his own contempora- 
ries exclaimed, " if we had not seen, we could 
not have believed." But there was one preli- 
minary wanting to his plans of Mohammedan 
conquest, which he had not the power, and 
which he sometimes wanted the inclination, to 
accomplish ; the federative union of the national 
churches of Christendom under the primacy of 
Rome. To effect this desirable object he should 
have abandoned his own claims of supremacy, 
and be contented to rank as first of bishops, in- 
stead of bishop of bishops ; even had he been 
capable of making so great a sacrifice, it is very 
certain that he could not have brought the coun- 
cil of cardinals to adopt the same policy; they 
became more arrogant in their pretensions, and 
more exacting in their demands, as the spirit of 
revolt grew and strengthened around them. 
They met and resisted the concessions which 
the Pope would have made, with a passive ob- 
stinacy and dogged endurance, infinitely more 
annoying and dangerous to such a pontiff as Six- 
tus, than the most daring courage and the most 
active exertions. The strength of the Roman 
court, when it lost the support of that implicit 
faith which had been the first foundation of its 
greatness, consisted in the multitudinous forms 
behind which it was entrenched ; it resembled ai| 
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edifice, of which we have somewhere read, the 
greater part of the basement was swept away by 
a torrent, but the fall of the building was pre- 
vented by an infinity of props, shores, and but- 
tresses, none of which could be removed with 
safety. The reform of the Latin Church, which 
was eagerly desired by the cool and wise, both of 
Catholics and Protestants, was, perhaps, unat- 
tainable ; it would, apparently, have been neces- 
sary to take down the entire edifice, and to erect 
a perfectly new building. The task of re-con- 
struction might have been, perhaps, too arduous 
to be undertaken in that age, and the renovated 
Church would certainly have wanted the hal- 
lowed associations derived from remote antiquity^ 
which gave " a gilded halo hovering round 
decay" to the older structure, — which conferred 
upon it safety in the hour of its weakness, and 
majesty in the midst of its degradation. 

We have seen that the efforts which Sixtus 
made to conciliate the Huguenots had very 
nearly caused a schism ; had Philip persevered, 
Europe would in all probability have been again 
edified by the spectacle of Pope and Anti-pope 
cursing, excommunicating, and anathematizing 
each other, to the great grief of all good Catho- 
lics, and the great amusement of all zealous Pro* 
testants. The two great parties, which may not 
inaptly be described as conservatives and liberals, 
had been at this time fully developed within the 
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Latin Church, and while both preached mode- 
ration, there wanted but some burst of passion 
on one side or the other to set them cutting each 
others throats. Their animosities were most 
whimsically displayed at the elections on a va- 
cancy in the Papacy. It was a pretty general 
rule that every new Pope adopted a line of policy 
directly opposite to that of his predecessor. Six- 
tus very unceremoniously stigmatised Gregory 

XIII. as a spendthrift and a blockhead ; Gregory 

XIV, with just as little forbearance, denounced 
Sixtus as a tyrant and a heretic, and embraced 
the cause of the League with a furious zeal, 
which revived the memory of Peter the Hermit. 
Aldobrandino restored the reign of common 
sense, and thus prevented the Gallican Church 
from either becoming like the Anglican, a na- 
tional establishment dependent on the state, or 
sinking beneath the yoke of ignorant fanaticism 
like that of Spain. 

We have taken notice of some of the lampoona 
which, according to the Roman fashion, were 
fixed to the mutilated statues called Pasquin and 
Marfurio during the administration of Sixtus; 
his reign, indeed, might almost be regarded as the 
golden age of pasquinades, for every day was 
pregnant with a new jest. Though some of these 
were far from being complimentary to the Papal 
policy, Sixtus rarely paid them any attehtfoiu 
On one occasion, indeed, he exhibited great iDdigi> 
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nation ; soon after he had placed his sister Camilla 
in a palace, Fasquin appeared one morning in a 
dirty shirt. Marfurio asked him how it hap-; 
pened that he wore such marvellously foul linen ? 
to which Pasquin answered^ ** My washerwoman 
could not bring home my shirts to-day, for the 
Pope has just made her a princess." A thousand 
crowns were offered as a reward for the author 
of this satire ; he had the almost incredible folly, 
from mingled vanity and avarice, to betray him- 
self. Sixtus paid him the reward, but, at the 
same time, ordered his hand to be cut off, and 
his tongue bored through as a malicious libeller. 
After this severity, Pasquin continued silent for 
several months, — a circumstance which no one 
regretted more than the Pope himself, for he was 
well aware that the people often accept a jokft 
upon their rulers as a compensation for mueb 
suffering and endurance. Viewing the character 
of the man and of the times, we are disposed to 
think that if the reconciliation of Protestant Eu-^ 
rope to Rome had been possible, it would have 
been effected by Sixtus, and that after his failure, 
any such attempt must be regarded as impracti- 
cable and hopeless. 

The constitutions of Sixtus V. for the regula- 
tion of the Roman court, and for the management 
of the diplomatic arrangement of the Vatican 
with foreign powers, have not received all the 

praise which they merit. He was a decided 
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advocate of the policy of concession, and though, 
probably, he would not have yielded so much as 
the opponents of the Church were disposed to 
demand, he was certainly prepared to grant 
enough to prevent others from joining their ranks 
through despair of improvement. Aldobrandino 
pursued the same enlightened course of policy, 
confessing that he followed in the steps of Six- 
tus ; both succeeded in checking the progress of 
hostile innovation by the only means that ever 
has been found effective, when flagrant corrup- 
tions are detected and exposed in an established 
institution, — by yielding to friendly reforms, and 
by tacitly abandoning not so much the doctrine 
of infallibility as the theory of finality which, 
with little regard to logic, and less to common 
sense, was deduced from it; — to their prudent 
concessions must mainly be attributed the abate- 
ment of the hostility to Romanism on the part of 
enlightened Protestants, and the abandonment of 
its most glaring corruptions on the part of en- 
lightened Catholics. 
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CHARLES DE VALOIS, 

DUG D'ANGOULEME. 

If it was in the power of the Benedictine 
brethren to bestow what John Gait used to 
call " an amber-immortalization" on the subjects 
of their biography, they would be a little per- 
plexed to assign a reason for selecting such a 
candidate for everlasting fame as Charles de Va- 
lois. It is true, as Pope says, that it is sometimes 
pleasing to see insects and straws encased in 
amber, — 



The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there." 



The Duke, however, has some claims upon our 
attention ; his career is one of the most strikingly 
illustrative of the character of the times which 
we know, and he left behind him an account of 
some of the principal events in which he was 
engaged, written with a grace, fidelity, and spirit 
not to be surpassed in the entire collection of 
French memoirs. His reminiscences were re- 
duced to writing when he lived in exile and dis- 
grace ,• they are incomplete, either from his wea- 
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ryiiig of the task, or from the loss of some portion 
of the manuscript ; but we trust to be able in 
some degree to supply the loss from other sources, 
for he lived in that part of the Elizabethan age 
where the materials of history are superabundant. 
Charles of Valois was the natural son of 
Charles IX ; enough is known about his father, 
and so we shall direct our attention to a far more 
interesting person, — his mother. The beautiful 
Mary Touchet was the daughter of a poor lieu- 
tenant in the bailiwick of Orleans ; her mother, 
the natural daughter of an Italian physician, was 
equally remarkable for the beauty of her person 
and the extent of her gallantries, and Mary soon 
rivalled her in both. An epigram, written on 
her at an early age, declares — 



" She *8 Venus in her lovely face, 
She 's Venus in her slender waist. 
She 's Venus in her ease and grace, 
And, faith, she 's Venus in her taste.'* 

These qualities seem to have been hereditary 
in the family, for we may remark, en passant, 
that her daughter, the Marchioness de Vemeuil, 
who held for a time the transitory office of mis- 
tress in ordinary to Henry IV, delighted his 
licentious court by her beauty, but, at the same 
time, scandalized even that by the boldness and 
publicity of her intrigues. Mary Touchet's first 
lover was Monluc, brother of the Bishop of Va- 
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lence, who is said to have purchased her from her 
parents at a very heavy price. With him she 
lived publicly in Orleans, where she was seen by 
Charles IX. during one of his visits to that city. 
He was deeply smitten by her charms, and sent 
an officer to propose that she should quit Monluc 
and accept royal protection. Mary was nothing 
loth ; Monluc was gratified by promotion, either 
in the church or army, authorities differ as to 
which, but they agree that the price which he 
had paid to the lieutenant was amply recom- 
pensed. 

The influence which his new mistress obtained 
over the King gave great offence to his mother ; 
and as Charles knew that Catherine de Medicis 
was not over scrupulous in the employment of 
means to remove those whom she thought likely 
to interfere with her exercise of power, he deemed 
it necessary to send Mary Touchet to the distant 
castle of Fayet, in Dauphin^, where her son, 
Charles, was born, April 28, 1578. She then 
returned to court, and became the heroine of 
more adventures of gallantry than we care to 
record ; in the midst of which she was suddenly 
left almost destitute by the death of her royal 
protector. In a few months afterwards, she mar- 
ried Balsac d'Entragues, and is said to have re- 
formed her life ; but this is very doubtful, since 
she trained her daughter to be one of the most 
notorious courtezans in Europe. 
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On his death-bed, Charles IX. bequeathed the 
care of his infant son to his worthy brother 
Henry III. The new King became very much 
attached to the child, and had him educated in 
the Court. It was a school in which he had 
very little chance of learning virtue, honour, or 
courage ; but his advance in military piety must 
have appeared satisfactory, since, at the early age 
of fourteen he was admitted a Knight of Malta, 
and elected Grand Prior of France, in the room 
of Henry, Duke of Angoulfeme, (natural son of 
Henry II.,) who had been assassinated by a jea- 
lous Florentine, at Aix. In the year 1589, he 
was further gratified with the counties of Cler- 
mont and Auvergne, from the latter of which he 
took his title, at the time of the accession of 
Henry IV. We shall hereafter see that he quit- 
ted the order of knighthood, and resigned his 
priory to obtain the hand of Charlotte de Mont- 
morenci. 

The young Count of Auvergne was early ini- 
tiated in revolutions ; he accompanied his royal 
patron when he was forced by the partisans of 
the Duke of Guise to fly from Paris to Char- 
tres, and he is said to have shared in the councils 
in which Henry III. plotted the assassination of 
the Duke of Guise. When the States had as- 
sembled, and the preparations for the murder of 
the duke was complete, Auvergne, on the eve 
of the day fixed for the assassination, met the 
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Prince de Joinville, (son to the Duke of Guise,) 
with whom he entered into a merry conversation 
respecting the ladies* of Paris, and the various 
amusements in the capital. When they were 
separating, Joinville, according to Auvergne's 
account, turned to him, and said, " Charley, my 
boy, I doubt if you will be in such a good 
humour to-morrow." If by this anecdote, Au- 
vergne means to insinuate that the Guises on 
their part, had formed any plan for the destruc- 
tion of Henry; he is guilty of gross injustice ; 
if they had framed any such plot, they might 
long previously have put it into execution. Au- 
vergne and Joinville had agreed to meet early 
in the morning, to have a game of rackets; 
the latter came to the place of rendezvous, 
where he was arrested by the guards, who were 
placed in waiting, and hurried to Auvergne*s 
apartments, from whence he was, subsequently, 
removed to prison. 

The murder of the Duke of Guise, removed 
only one head from the hydra of the league ; a 
hundred sprung up in its place. Paris gave the 
example of an insun-ection, which became general 
throughout the kingdom, and Henry III. could 
only save his life and crown, by immediately 
concluding a treaty with his brother-in-law, and 
ancient enemy, the King of Navarre. The union 
of the French Monarch with the recognized 
leader of the Huguenots, roused the fanatical 
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fury of the Leaguers to madness ; both Henrys 
were denounced from the pulpit, and their as- 
sassination openly recommended as a deed ac- 
ceptable in the sight both of Gk>d and man. But 
the rage of the bigots was fiercest against Henry 
III. who had taken so very active a share in 
kindling this flame of fanaticism, of which he 
was himself the victim. They looked upon him 
as an apostate ; and, not without reason, asked 
how Protestants could support the author of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ? Henry vowed 
vengeance on his rebellious capital. Aided by 
the King of Navarre, he advanced to the siege 
of Paris, when the dagger of a Jacobin monk, 
Jacques Clement, put an end to the life of the 
tyrant, and the danger of the citizens. 

Clement was an ignorant and bigoted enthu- 
siast, the instrument of more designing bigots. 
Supplied with a passport and a letter, forged in 
the name of the president Hurlay, he proceeded 
from Paris towards the royal camp, on the last 
day of July, 1589. As he approached Saint 
Cloud, he was met by M. La Guesle, the King's 
attorney-general, and his brother, who, though 
lawyers, had been forced to take up arms in these 
troublesome times. Seeing the monk in con- 
versation with some soldiers. La Guesle went up 
to him, and asked him *^ if he were a prisoner ?" 
Clement answered, *• No, but, that he had been 
sent from Paris on an important mission, to con- 
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vey some tidings to the King, which would tend 
greatly to his advantage." L#a Guesle, fearing 
that the monk might reveal his secret to the 
soldiers, invited him to come to his quarters, 
promising to introduce him to the royal presence ; 
at the same time he requested his brother to take 
up the monk behind him on his steed. It was 
late when they reached La Guesle's quarters, but, 
notwithstanding, he went to the King, and men- 
tioned all the circumstances of his meeting with 
the monk. Henry appointed the following morn- 
ing for an interview, in spite of the remonstrances 
of his attendants, who reminded him of the many 
warnings he had received of plans having been 
formed for his assassination. To their urgent 
representations, he replied, " If I refuse to listen 
to an ecclesiastic, I should give an opportunity 
to my enemies to add to the numerous calum- 
nies they have vented against my religion." 

Clement spent the evening with La Guede's 
servants, and, according to their report, was re- 
markably merry and jocular during supper. He 
slept so soundly, that they had some difficulty 
in awakening hun the next morning, to accom- 
pany their master to the King's presence. Henry 
was not awake when they reached the palace: 
La Guesle led the monk into the garden, where 
they met Portail, the King's surgeon, who was 
returning from a visit to his patient, the Mar- 
shal d'Aumont. Clement entered into conver- 
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satioii with the surgeon, giving him some infor- 
mation respecting his wife, who had been sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of five hundred crowns, and 
adding a pretended message from his son, who 
was then a prisoner in the Bastille. This cool- 
ness so completely put an end to suspicion, that 
he was not searched, but was conducted with La 
Guesle into the King's chamber. Henry had 
only just risen, and was sitting in his shirt, on 
a chair by the side of the bed. Clement declared 
that his message was strictly private ; and Henry, 
after some hesitation, desired his attendant to 
stand aside and allow the monk to approach. 
The assassin advanced with the stealthy pace of 
a tiger, and, as the King bent down his ear, 
plunged his knife into his stomach. " The wretch 
has wounded me !" shrieked Henry ; " villain ! 
what have you done?" At the same time draw- 
ing the knife from the wound, he struck Cle- 
ment twice on the face, and the attendants rush- 
ing in, soon despatched him with their swords; 
The body was then flung out of the window 
into the courtyard; no one remembering, until 
too late, how important it would have been to 
have kept the wretch alive until he had revealed 
the names of his instigators and accomplices. 

The Count of Auvergne had remained to a 
late hour with the King on the preceding even- 
ing, and had afterwards spent a merry night with 
some young lords of the Court. He was roused 
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from his sleep by the alarming intelligence that 
the King was wounded, and he ran half-dressed 
to the palace. " On entering," he says, " I beheld 
in the court-yard, the horrible spectacle of the 
corpse of this demoniacal assassin, which had 
been flung out of the window ; the King's body- 
guards lined the staircase, all melted into tears. 
What my feelings must have been I leave those 
to guess who are acquainted with the great loss 
I had sustained, and the natural tenderness of my 
disposition. In bitter anguish, I went into the 
King's chamber, where I found him extended 
on the bed, with his wound undressed, and 
his shirt all covered with blood: the wound 
appeared to have been inflicted on the right side 
a little below the navel. When he saw me, he 
did me the honour to take me by the hand, say- 
ing, * My child, (a name which he used often to 
give me in our private conversation,) do not be 
grieved ; these scoundrels have attempted to kill 
me, but God has saved me from their malice ; 
this wound is a mere trifle !* I replied only by 
tears and sobs, upon which some of the attend- 
ants forced me away, that I should not increase 
his agitation." Portail, the surgeon, now arrived, 
and announced that the wound was of such a 
nature as to admit of little hope. Henry sus- 
pected that his state was worse than he had at 
first supposed, from the anxious and alarmed looks 
of the physicians : he sent at once for the King 
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of Navarre, and when he came to the bedside, 
said, ^ Dear brother, you see how I have been 
treated by your enemies and mine; take care 
that they do not at some time or other treat you 
in a similar manner." This simple incident has 
been converted into a miracle by some credulous 
historians, who insist that the dying King pre- 
dicted to Navarre the circumstances of his fall by 
similar fanaticism, and that he even described 
the features of the future assassin,' Ravaillac. 
Henry met death with a firmness which surprised 
all his attendants; when he felt that his last 
hour approached, he summoned the principal 
nobles to his room, and in their presence declared 
the King of Navarre the legitimate heir to ^he 
crown of France. He gave the most minute 
directions to the guards, in order to prevent any 
communication between the disaffected in his 
army and the leaders of the insurrection in Paris, 
after which he recommended some of his servants 
to the special protection of the King of Navarre. 
In a few hours after, he expired in the arms of 
Auvergne, and Henry of Navarre was prodaimed 
in the army by the style and title of Henry IV. 
of France. 

In the meantime, intelligence of the King^s 
death had reached Paris, and was received with 
signs of the most indecent and extravagant joy 
by the citizens generally, but more especially by 
the members and partisans of the family of Lior- 
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raine. The Duchess de Montpensier laid aside 
the mourning which she had worn ever since the 
assassination of the Duke of Guise^ and, driving 
through the streets, distributed green hoods to 
all around ; a colour which was then called " the 
livery of folly," and assumed as the sign of the 
most extravagant exultation. They had some 
reason for their joy; many of the old nobility 
withdrew their forces from the new King, under 
various pretexts, and so weakened his forces, that 
he was compelled to raise the siege of Paris. 

Henry, to the surprise and disappointment of 
his enemies, directed his course to Normandy, 
where, by the capture of Dieppe and some other 
ports, he was enabled to open a communication 
with England, then his own ally, and to receive 
a reinforcement of English infantry, which, 
though of small amount, was essentially service^ 
able at a moment when his enemies were strain- 
ing every nerve for his destruction. The Duke 
de Mayenne, supported by a very numerous 
army, marched into Normandy^ not unreasonably 
hoping that he would be able, by his great supe- 
riority of force, to crush the king, whose strength 
had been greatly diminished by the desertion of 
so many Catholic lords. Henry entrenched him- 
self at Arques, and sent out detachments to re- 
connoitre the position of the enemy, one of which 
was entrusted to the command of the Count 
d'Auvergne. Mayenne's forces appear to have 
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kept very bad watch, for a whole company of 
troopers was surprised in bed by the Count's 
party, and captured without any opportunity of 
resistance. 

As Auvergne was returning to the camp, with 
his party and his prisoners, he was met by Henry, 
who had come out to reconnoitre himself, with 
only two attendants. After having highly com- 
plimented Auvergne on his skill and bravery, 
Henry rode up to one of the prisoners, and 
asked him, " What was the latest news in Paris?" 
The captive, ignorant of the person of the in- 
terrogator, replied, *' It is commonly reported and 
believed, that we shall soon see the wicked bear 
of Berne, (a nickname given to the King from 
the ancient principality and cognizance of his 
family,) brought to us in chains." JEIenry, with a 
smile, asked the man if '^ he had ever seen the 
bear of Berne?" to which the other replied in the 
negative. — " I am he," said Henry, " and you 
have not caught me yet ; do not sell the skin un- 
til the bear is taken !" The affrighted Parisian 
fell upon his knees, and supplicated for mercy in 
such agonising tones, that Henry ordered him to 
be liberated without ransom. 

The Leaguers attacked the royalists in their 
lines ; but were repulsed with some loss ; through 
the incapacity of their leader, they fell into con? 
fusion, and their retreat was changed into a total 
rout. An incident, which diversified the ordir^ 
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nary scenes of war and bloodshed, is related by 
the Count d'Auvergne. While the two armies 
were ranged in presence of each other, a cavalier 
rode out from the ranks of the Leaguers, and de- 
manded if there were any gallant in the royalist 
ranks who would exchange a pistol-shot with him 
for the love of the ladies. Bellegarde, one of 
the King's favourite esquires, dashed forward to 
accept the challenge ; the cavaliers took their 
station like champions in the lists of chivalry, 
save that they had pistols instead of lances ; and, 
at a given signal, spurred furiously on each other. 
The Leaguer fired first and missed his aim ; Belle- 
garde had more success, and broke his adversary's 
arm ; he then attempted to make him prisoner ; 
but the Leaguer was mounted on the better horse, 
and escaped to his own line. 

Immediately after the battle of Arques, Henry 
received a large reinforcement from Elizabeth, 
which was accompanied by several volunteers 
from England and Scotland. The costume of 
the Scotch, which consisted of old coats of mail 
and iron helmets, the armour of a past age, ex- 
cited much surprise in the royal camp; but 
tlie bagpipes completed the astonishment of the 
French. Auvergne was utterly unable to com- 
prehend or describe such an instrument of music. 
The Scotch displayed the usual bravery of their 
nation ; on the day following that of their arrival, 
they attacked a village garrisoned by double their 
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number, and by the desperate fury of their charge 
so dismayed the enemy, that they fled without 
resistance. So disheartened was the Duke de 
Mayenne by these repeated defeats, that he broke 
up his camp and returned to Paris. His inglo* 
rious retreat greatly alarmed and displeased the 
citizens, who were so assured of victory that they 
had actually made arrangements for giving their 
leaders a triumphal entry when they brought in 
" the bear of Berne" a prisoner. The inhabitants 
of the Rue St. Antoine had received large sums of 
money for the hire of their windows to see the 
expected show, and much annoyance to some and 
amusement to others arose from the lawsuits in- 
stituted to compel them to return the money. 
Mayenne's friends had boasted so much that the 
failure would probably have been fatal to the 
League, if Henry's resources allowed him to 
make an immediate march on Paris. 

A second reinforcement of four thousand men 
arrived from England under the command of 
Roger Williams, whose name Auvergne travesties 
into Holben. Henry was so delighted by this 
timely aid, that he resolved to visit the ofiicers on 
board previously to their disembarkation. A shal- 
lop was prepared, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Auvergne and the rest of the King's attendants, 
who were greatly alarmed by the heavy swell of 
the sea and the rapid run of the tide. Though 
the distance from the shore to the place where 
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the ships lay at anchor did not exceed two miles, 
old Father Neptune exacted his customary tribute 
from fresh- water sailors ; they were all miserably 
sick, and thoroughly soaked with salt-water 
through the unskilfulness of the boatmen. The 
sight which met their view in the Admiral's 
cabin consoled them for their sufferings ; a splen- 
did entertainment was prepared for them, to 
which they appear to have sat down in their 
dripping dresses. At every toast that was pro- 
posed the vessels of the squadron fired salutes, 
the guns being loaded with ball, according to the 
perilous practice of the age. Henry was so de- 
lighted with his reception, that he gave a sum of 
five hundred crowns to be distributed among the 
ship's crew ; although, in the wretched state of 
his finances, he could badly spare the money. 

Auvergne was attacked by fever just when 
Henry made his first march on Paris; the phy- 
sicians declared that his disease was produced by 
the cares and anxieties of his station ; instead of 
prescribing any medicine, they told his attendants 
to exercise their ingenuity in devising some 
scheme which would make him laugh. In con- 
sequence of this very agreeable prescription, Au- 
vergne's secretary, a grave old man, who had 
passed his sixtieth year, and the steward of his 
household, who was about the same age, provided 
themselves with red bonnets surmounted by plumes 
of cocks' feathers, such as were worn by the wild 

X 2 
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gallants of the day ; and in this guise, accompa- 
nied by the captain of the guard, in a costume not 
less whimsical than their own, they came to the 
side of the bed on which Auvergne lay in a 
species of lethargy. Their ridiculous appearance, 
and the ludicrous efforts of the old men to play 
the pranks of naughty school-boys, threw the 
Count into such a fit of laughter, that he was 
seized with a fit of bleeding from the nose, which 
lasted more than two hours. This depletion was 
followed by a crisis in the disease, which proved 
so favourable, that, in a few days, he was able to 
resume his duties. This is probably the only case 
in the annals of medicine of a fever being cured 
by the judicious application of red bonnets and 
cocks' feathers. 

During the remainder of the war, Auvergne 
performed his duty as a brave soldier, particularly 
at the battle of Arques, where he slew Sagonne, 
one of the best officers in the League, in single 
combat. But his excessive debaucheries and vices 
counterbalanced his military services ; at the fair 
of St. Germain he was one of the most insolent 
of the roysterers whose exploits have been re- 
corded by L'JEtoile; he records himself that he 
was forced to recruit his finances by having re- 
course to the gamiiig-table ; and Vassor, by no 
means an unfavourable historian, asserts that he 
was guilty of coining bad money. The dangers 
which Henry had to encounter in the civil war 
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from his avowed enemies, were less trying than 
the disturbances created by the pretensions of the 
different factions which divided his little court. 
His Protestant and Catholic supporters could 
never be brought heartily to coalesce ; every place 
which became vacant was demanded by a host of 
claimants ; he who succeeded became ungrateful, 
and all those who failed were dissatisfied. A 
party was formed in the royal army, the chiefs of 
which hoped to establish themselves as umpires 
in the great contest, and to make what stipula- 
tions they pleased when they had sufficient power 
to determine the final issue, by joining one side 
or the other. Auvergne, who believed that the 
King undervalued his abilities and services, be- 
came an active leader in this party, which afforded 
him an opportunity for exercising the powers of 
intrigue he had inherited from his Italian mother. 
The conspirators, at one time, went so far as to 
offer the crown of France to the young cardinal 
of Bourbon, nephew to the stupid old cardinal of 
that name, whom the Leaguers had proclaimed 
king, with the title of Charles X. The Cardinal 
wanted courage to make a bold effort ; it was in 
vain that his clerical councillors advised " Take 
the crown boldly, and then we shall see about 
making good your title ;'' he temporized and de- 
layed, until Henry's reconciliation to the Church 
and court of Rome^ completely disconcerted the 
manoeuvres of the conspirators. 
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Henry's conversion and absolution gave just 
offence to his Protestant supporters, who exclaim- 
ed against him as a deserter of their cause. Some 
abandoned his standard, others greatly abated 
their zeal and exertions for his service ; but the 
wiser part believed that he had only made a 
prudent concession to the temper of the times. 
Though nominally a royalist, Auvergne was one 
of those who threw doubts on the King's since- 
rity, and repeated the assertion of the violent 
Leaguers, that no credit was to be given to the 
King's conversion, even though it should be pub- 
lished by an angel from heaven. 

Proud of his victories, and encouraged by the 
submission of Paris and the principal cities of his 
kingdom, Henry declared war against Spain. 
This circumstance revived the hopes of the 
" Third party :" many Protestant leaders, in con- 
junction with several Catholic nobles, amongst 
whom was the Count d' Auvergne, resolved to 
stand aloof until the King received some check, 
which would compel him to submit to their 
terms. Amiens was captured by the Spaniards, 
which opened to them the road to the capital, 
and Henry seemed on the brink of ruin. But 
even at this crisis he refused to submit to 
the demands of his insolent aristocracy ; he threw 
himself confidently upon the zeal and loyalty of 
his people ; they nobly responded to his appeal, 
and, in a short time the re-taking of Amiens de- 
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livered the kingdom from danger. The peace of 
Vervins completed Henry's security, and left him 
at liberty to develope his schemes for restoring the 
prosperity of France. 

Henry's mistresses were the disgrace of his 
court, and the plague of his existence ; the Count 
d'Auvergne's sister was the most dangerous of 
them all ; but before relating the account of her 
elevation, it will be necessary to give some ac- 
count of her predecessor, the fair Gabrielle. She 
was the daughter of Anthony d'Estrees, Seigneur 
de Coeuvres les Sohsons, and master-general of the 
Artillery; he was a man of honour, cursed with a 
most profligate wife, who dishonoured her bed 
and dilapidated his fortunes. She interfered in a 
popular tumult to save the life of one of her gal- 
lants, and was killed in the confusion. D' Estrees 
was so imprudent as to entrust the education of 
his daughter to Isabella, Marchioness of Sardiss, 
the sister of his deceased wife, and more than 
her rival in open profligacy. Under her tuition 
(iabrielle d' Estrees was taught to turn her charms 
to account, and she soon won the heart of the 
Duke of Bellegarde, who, in the language of 
chivalry, proclaimed himself her soldier and 
champion. It was in her name that he fired the 
pistol in the singular duel we have already de- 
scribed. Bellegarde vaunted the charms of his 
mistress so loudly, that Henry was induced to 
steal from his camp for the purpose of paying her 
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a visit. He was immediately smitten, and made 
her such ofTers, that she dismissed Bellegarde 
without ceremony. Her father opposed this in- 
trigue with all his power ; but the young lady's 
inclinations, fostered and supported by the coun- 
sels of her aunt, the Marchioness of Sardiss, 
were not to be controlled ; she consented to be- 
come the King's mistress, but, in order to cloak 
the intrigue, she went through the forms of mar- 
riage with Nicholas d'Amerval, Seigneur de Lian^ 
courts but never lived with her husband. On the 
birth of her first son, Caesar, afterwards Duke of 
Vendome, Henry was so delighted, that he com- 
manded her to drop her husband's name, and 
come openly to his court. He created her Mar- 
chioness of Monceaux, and, afterwards. Duchess 
of Beaufort ; but not content with these honours, 
he meditated to make her Queen of France, and 
to legitimate her son, after obtaining his divorce 
from Queen Margaret. The King's councillors 
opposed this insane passion, and the Pope steadily 
refused to grant the divorce, though warned that 
his obstinacy might lead to the results which had 
followed from similar pertinacity in the parallel 
case of Henry VHI. and Anne Boleyn. Ga* 
brielle's increasing family added a fresh stimulus 
to her exertions to become a queen; she gave 
birth to Catherine Henrietta, afterwards Duchess 
d' Elboeuf, and to Alexander de Vend6me, subse- 
quently. Grand-prior of France. Finding herself 
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likely to become a mother for the fourth time, 
she renewed her efforts so urgently, that it was 
generally believed she would succeed. In order 
to gain the affections of the bigoted Parisians, she 
pretended to become an exemplary devotee ; and 
after having passed the greater part of Lent 
with the King at Fontainebleau^ she returned to 
Paris, in order to give no occasion for scandal in 
Passion-week. She took up her abode in the 
house of Sebastian Zamet, a native of Lucca, 
who was employed in the finances, and every 
evening went to some fashionable church, to offer 
up her devotions. While attending vespers in 
the church of St. Anthony, on the evening of 
April 8th, 1599, she was seized with violent con- 
vulsions, which were suspected to be the result of 
poison ; she was carried to Zamet's house, where 
she was delivered of a still-born child, and, soon 
after, expired in dreadful tortures. Her face, after 
her death, was distorted in so strange a mannei', 
and her whole body presented so hideous a spec- 
tacle, that the populace — and some who ought to 
have been wiser — believed that she had been 
strangled by the Devil. Clement VIII. ascribed* 
her death to the efficacy of his prayers, which he 
had offered to Heaven, to avert the misery which 
Henry's marriage with such a woman would have 
brought on France. 

Zamet, at whose house it was believed that the 
beautiful Duchess had taken the poison, was as 
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remarkable an instance of the caprice of fcntune 
as any in these strange times; he was bom at 
Ijucca, of an obscure family, and was one of the 
crowd of Italians who followed in the train of 
Catherine de Medicis to seek a fortune in France. 
He established himself as a shoemaker in Pari8» 
and was soon appointed one of the royal trades- 
men. Henry III. took some fancy to him, and 
appointed him one of the company for the ma« 
nagemcnt of the Gabelle, or salt-monopoly. Zamet 
made such good use of his op]K)rtunities, that he 
saved sufficient money to buy the entire farming 
of the Gabelle, and thus, in a short time, gained 
an enormous fortune. He figured in the party 
of the I^cague, and by his readiness to advance 
money, obtained the friendship of the Duke of 
Mayennc, who employed the wily Italian as his 
agent when he deemed it prudent to open se- 
cret negotiations for returning to his allegiance. 
Henry IV. was so pleased with Zamet's conduct 
on the occasion that he called him *' his gossip 
Itastian ;" and when the tranquillity of the king- 
dom was restored, frequently paid a visit to the 
splendid house which the wealthy financier had 
erected near the arsenal. It is a feature of the 
times, that when this man married his daughter 
to a gentleman of rank, and the notary came to 
draw the contract, he asked him how he was to 
descril)e him ; " Lord of?" — "As for that matter," 
answered Zamet, '' write me down Lord of Se- 
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venteen-hundred-thousand-crowns.** The notary 
obeyed, and the financier was known by this sur- 
name ever after. 

Henry's sorrow for the loss of the beautiful 
Gabrielle is said to have been diverted by an ex- 
traordinary circumstance which occurred at Fon- 
tainebleau, and of which it is not easy to give 
a satisfactory explanation. For many years the 
charcoal-burners, wood-cutters, and peasants round 
the forest of Fontainebleau told anecdotes of a 
strange spectre, in the form of a huntsman, 
clothed in black, attended by a pack of hounds, 
who was accustomed to chase the deer in the 
forest, and never injured any but those who 
crossed his track ; — like their brethren in Germany, 
they named him " the wild huntsman.*' The 
tale was received with incredulous scorn, until 
one day as Henry was endeavouring to drown 
his grief for Gabrielle in the excitement of the 
chase, he and his attendants were surprised to 
hear the notes of hunting-horns, the cracking of 
whips, and the baying of dogs, sometimes ap- 
proaching near them, and sometimes receding to 
a distance. Some of the King's equerries rode 
forward, to discover whence the sound proceeded ; 
they had not advanced twenty paces, when they 
beheld the terrific spectre of the " wild hunts- 
man," a gigantic black figure, who shouted to 
them, in a voice of thunder, ** Away with you ; 
amend your lives.'' They did not wait for a se- 
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cond bidding, but hurried off at the highest speed 
of their horses; indeed, they were so terrified, 
that no two of them gave the same account of 
the wild huntsman's appearance and words.* 

We have accidentally met with a passage in 
Saint Foix*s " Essays on Paris,*' which may throw 
some light on the history of " the wild hunts- 
man;" he tells us that in some alms-houses, built 
by Jean Rousel, there lived about this time two 
mendicants, who could imitate so well the music 
of the hunting-horns and the cry of the hounds^ 
that, at a little distance, it would be impossible 
not to believe that a chase was passing by. They 
were men of infamous character, and suspected of 

* Palmacayet, who tells this anecdote with edifying credulity, 
relates another of '^ a spectral flogger/* which is still more cu- 
rious. He says that Charles IX. took so much pleasure in the 
chase, in the forest of Lionne, that he erected a hunting-lodge 
there, and made it his residence in the sporting season. Com- 
plaints soon came from the matrons and maidens of the sur- 
rounding villages that when they passed through the forest 
they were seized by unseen hands, and subjected to the pu- 
nishment which, from immemorial ages, has been assigned 
to naughty children, while shouts of spectral laughter drown- 
ed their cries for assistance. Charles and his courtiers re- 
solved to inquire into this strange story; the women were 
summoned, and when they found that their tale was not be- 
lieved, in all the innocence of rural simplicity offered ocular 
demonstration of the severity of their treatment; the King 
and the nobles burst into fits of incontrollable mirth at so 
naive a proposal, and the poor peasants retired covered with 
confusion. 
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having engaged in more than one assassination. 
It is not improbable that these men were hired 
by Henry's enemies to murder him, and that if 
the King had gone forward instead of his equer- 
ries, he would have fallen by a pistol-shot or a 
hunting-spear; — it would, of course, have been 
said that the Devil had come to claim the soul of 
a concealed heretic. 

Soon after this adventure, Henry met with 
Henrietta de Balzac, who to the beauty of Ga- 
brielle superadded a liveliness of wit and a gaiety 
of deportment, which might have captivated a 
less susceptible monarch. Her mother, the once 
celebrated Mary Touchet, was still alive, and 
gave her the benefit of her experience in the 
management of her royal lover. She refused to 
listen to the King's addresses on any other terms 
than those of immediate marriage, and Henry 
could not prevail, until he had bound himself by 
a solemn promise to make her his Queen if she 
bore him a son within the year. He bestowed a 
hundred thousand crowns on her parents, and 
conferred upon her the title of Marchioness of 
Verneuil, with a considerable estate to support 
her new dignity. Alarm filled the royal council ; 
the danger of Henry's degrading himself by a 
marriage with his mistress was now greater than 
ever; for the Pope on hearing of Gabrielle's 
death, made no further difficulties about the di- 
vorce, little suspecting that in so short a space of 
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time her place would be supplied by a more art- 
ful and winning successor. Sillery and Cardinial 
D'Ossat, eager to prevent siich a calamity^ hur- 
ried forward the negotiations which they had 
commenced for a marriage between the King and 
Mary de Medicis, niece to the Grand-duke of 
Tuscany, so rapidly, that Henry was too deeply 
committed to retract, and the ambitious Henrietta 
was forced to console herself with the promise 
that she should retain his heart, though another 
shared his throne. 

Mary de Medicis was very reluctant to bestow 
her hand upon a person whose heart she knew to 
be engaged to a mistress ; but her uncle's stern- 
ness of resolution compelled her to submit. The 
ceremonies of the marriage were celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence in Florence, Henry 
appearing by proxy. The Queen was received 
in France with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
among the nobles who united to form her escort 
of honour, one of the foremost and most obse- 
quious was the Count of Auvergne, whose sister 
she had supplanted. 

Auvergne felt the disappointment of the hopes 
he had founded on his sister's elevation most bit- 
terly. He began to enter into plots with the 
nobles, who were discontented by the King's per- 
severing efforts to introduce reforms into the se- 
versl departments of the state, and to put an end 
to the gross peculations in which men of the 
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highest rank at that period ventured to indulge. 
Amongst the discontented might be reckoned the 
Constable Montmorenci, the Duke de Bouillon, 
who was very formidable from his reputation for 
sanctity among the fanatical portion of the Hu- 
guenots, the Dukes of Montpensier and Tre- 
mouille, and the violent Duke d* Espemon. But 
none of them equalled the Duke de Biron in vio- 
lence ; his intolerable pride led him to disdain the 
thoughts of remaining a subject ; it is, indeed, 
not wonderful that he should have lost part of 
the reverence due to his King, when he openly 
declared that his own military exploits were far 
superior to those of Cassar and Alexander. Au- 
vergne strenuously laboured to combine these 
several elements of discontent into a regular plan 
for dethroning Henry, and transferring the crown 
to another prince of the blood. The Duke of 
Savoy zealously seconded his eflforts, and pro- 
mised that when the time for action arrived, he 
would aid the conspirators both with men and 
money. 

Henry obtained some information respecting 
these intrigues, and anxious to save the Duke de 
Biron, to whom he felt sincerely grateful for his 
past services in the period of his dangers and 
difficulties, he sent him, as his ambassador, into 
England to return thanks to Elizabeth for the 
constant support she had given to his cause. 
Auvergne accompanied the duke; he was* now 
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much embarrassed by the disputes which were 
almost of daily occurrence between the Mar- 
chioness de Vemeuil and the Queen; the vio- 
lence of the former made him fear a premature 
explosion of the plot, and he was besides in dread 
that Biron, removed from the sphere of his influ- 
ence, might give ear to new and wiser counsels. 

Elizabeth received the Duke de Biron with 
greater honours than had ever been granted 
before to an ambassador; she took him by the 
arm at his first audience, led him to a window, 
and entered into a long conversation with him 
on the general politics of Europe. Auvergne 
had intended to maintain a strict incognito, but 
the Queen^ having heard of his arrival, became 
anxious to see a person who was said to have 
gained more conquests in gallantry than any 
other nobleman in France: he was introduced 
to her, and invited to visit her again. On the 
following day he was admitted to the Queen's 
dressing-room, where the old coquette tried to 
excite his admiration by a display of her faded 
charms, and by an affectation of girlish playful- 
ness, which at her age must have been perfectly 
disgusting. Auvergne was too good a courtier 
to display his real sentiments ; he affected a most 
extravagant admiration of the royal beauties, and 
bestowed upon her such a dose of fulsome flat* 
tery that her boundless vanity was satisfied. 
Elizabeth acted more worthily and nobly to 
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Biron ; she had discovered the secret of his am- 
bition, and she resolved to warn him of his 
danger; taking him into her closet, she com- 
menced a conversation on the fate of the un- 
fortunate Earl of Essex, who had been executed 
in the preceding February, declaring that his 
unhappy end ought to be a warning to those 
who have received friendship from princes not 
to presume too much upon their own merits, 
nor to be led into acts of ingratitude whenever 
the circumstances of the state rendered the sus- 
pension of royal favour expedient. Her remon- 
strances produced very little influence on the mer- 
curial disposition of Biron, and whatever were its 
effects, they were speedily removed by the artifices 
of Auvergne, who drew a very contrary moral 
from the sad fate of Essex, and insisted that he 
failed by his excess of caution in not openly avow- 
ing a determination to dethrone the sovereign. 

Having received intelligence that their Queen's 
accouchement was near at hand, Biron and Au- 
vergne returned home to attend the ceremonials 
used on these occasions, and witnessed the birth of 
a dauphin, afterwards Louis XHI. Five days pre- 
viously the King of Spain had a daughter, who 
was, subsequently, the wife of this prince, and the 
astrologers asserted that this future union was 
portended by the identity of their horoscopes. The 
birth of this prince did not increase the king's 
domestic happiness; on the contrary, it led to 
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fresh scenes of indecent violence between his 
mistress and his wife, until Henry began to con* 
template the possibility of getting rid of both. 
He had actually taken some steps to procure a 
divorce from the Queen, when his council inter- 
fered and persuaded him to abandon so disgrace- 
ful a design. After his return from England, 
Biron was sent on a very important mission to 
Switzerland, whither he was accompanied by his 
evil genius, Auvergne. Arrangements for an 
insurrection were here completed with the Duke 
of Savoy; but, at the same time, with strange 
inconsistency, Biron executed his mission as am- 
bassador with the strictest fidelity, and con- 
cluded a treaty most advantageous to France. 
Soon after their return, the whole secret of the 
plot was revealed to the King and council; it 
appeared that Biron, seduced by the hope of a 
royal title, had resolved to raise an insurrection, 
in concert with the Duke of Savoy and the 
King of Spain ; that the kingdom was to be dis- 
membered to reward the services of these poten- 
tates; and that the crown of France was to be 
bestowed on some prince selected by the con- 
federates, they promising to choose some one 
conspicuous for zeal in the promotion of the Ca- 
tholic religion. Henry was forced to temporize; 
he pretended not to be aware of his danger, until 
Biron and some of his leading associates, in- 
cluding Auvergne, had been induced to come 
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to Fontainebleau. There they were arrested and 
sent to the Bastille, with the certainty that seve- 
ral of their accomplices had put the government 
in possession of evidence amply sufficient to en- 
sure their conviction. Biron's trial and con- 
viction soon followed ; his guilt was established 
beyond a shadow of doubt, and his only excuse 
was, that there were many others equally crimi- 
nal with himself. With great reluctance, Henry 
consented that his old companion in arms should 
be delivered to the executioner ; but alarmed by 
the numbers of the guilty, he gave orders that no 
further inquiries should be made into the extent of 
the plot. Auvergne, from the moment of his arrest, 
assumed an insolent, dashing air, the result, not 
of innocence, but of his confidence in the influ- 
ence of his sister. His expectations were not 
disappointed; the Marchioness de Verneuil ap- 
peared before the King dissolved in tears for 
the sufferings of a brother, whose errors, she de- 
clared, arose from the excess of his fraternal afiec- 
tion for her; Henry was moved by her grief, 
and forthwith signed an order for the Count's 
liberation. 

The Marchioness incessantly reproached the 
King for his breach of faith, after having given 
her a solemn promise of marriage ; she ridiculed 
the Queen, as the daughter of a broken mer- 
chant in Florence; she mimicked her awkward 
gait, her imperfect French, and her starched de- 
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portment. Mary de M edicts, on the other hand, 
declared that no person who frequented the salons 
of Verneuil should be admitted to her Court: 
the Marchioness appealed to Henry, but, for very 
shame, he was forced to refuse placing any con- 
straint upon the Queen. The Marchioness tried 
the experiment of hypocrisy, the ordinary resort 
of all the profligates of the time: she declared 
that her conscience would not permit her any 
longer to lead a life of adultery, and demanded 
permission to retire with her children into a 
foreign land, Henry, equally to her astonish- 
ment and indignation, consented to her depart- 
ure, but would not allow her to take the chil- 
dren ; at the same time he proffered her a large 
sum to resign his written promise of marriage, 
on the strength of which she threatened to in- 
stitute a suit in the ecclesiastical courts, and esta- 
blish the nullity of his marriage with the queen. 
Twenty thousand pounds to herself, and the 
office of Marshal of France for her father, con- 
stituted the price paid for this precious docu- 
ment : it was restored to the king in due form ; 
but so far were the claims founded upon it from 
being abandoned, that a conspiracy was formed to 
bring them forward with greater determination 
than ever. Auvergne and the father of the Mar- 
chioness entered into negotiations with the King 
of Spain to have the young dauphin proclaimed 
a bastard, and his rights transferred to the son 
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of La Verneuil. Henry discovered the plot, and 
anxious to avoid severities, especially as he was 
conscious that he was not altogether blameless, 
recommended Auvergne to undertake a tour for 
three years in the Levant. The Count did not 
take the hint, and the King was, at length, com- 
pelled to give orders for his arrest. The Mar- 
chioness had, at this time, quarrelled with him 
again, having discovered some of his numerous 
infidelities to the Queen and to her; in fact, 
Henry had now a cross wife, and some half- 
dozen of troublesome mistresses on his hands, in 
addition to the Marchioness; and it is not sur- 
prising, that, under such circumstances, he allowed 
the one which gave him most annoyance to be 
removed for a time from his presence. Au- 
vergne's arrest was effected with some difficulty, 
for, on the first appearance of danger, he retired 
to his county and prepared to defend himself 
by force. The Baron d'Eurie, however, found 
means to surprise him when he was off his guard, 
and to send him, under a strong escort, to Paris. 
On the road the Count showed the greatest con- 
fidence, laughing and jesting with the soldiers; 
but his courage failed him when he entered the 
Bastille, and found that he was to occupy the 
same apartment which had been formerly as- 
signed to his unfortunate associate, the Duke 
of Biron. 

Balsac d'Entragues, the father of the Mar- 
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chioness, was arrested in his house at Malesherbes, 
and sent to the Conciergerie ; but his wife» the 
once celebrated Mary Touchet, though placed 
under the surveillance of the police* was not ex- 
posed to the indignities of a prison. The Mar- 
chioness was less fortunate; she was placed in 
close confinement, and her children were taken 
away from her by the express command of the 
king. His Majesty's councillors were delighted 
at this exhibition of spirit; they believed that 
the spell of the enchantress was broken, and, 
to prevent its being renewed, they gave direc- 
tions that the delinquents should be immediately 
brought to trial before the parliament of Paris. 

Auvergne's conduct, during the process, dis- 
played a mixture of meanness and cowardice 
which disgraced him more than his guilty in« 
trigues ; to save himself, he threw all the blame 
upon his sister, and voluntarily furnished the 
court with evidence sufficient to ensure her con- 
viction. The Marchioness was perfectly furious 
at this unexpected treachery ; she informed the 
court, and she wrote to the King that she only 
wished for three things, " a rope for her brother, 
pardon for her father, and justice for herself.** 
In the midst of the trial, Mary Touchet came 
to Paris to solicit mercy for her husband, En* 
tragues, at the same time, ostentatiously pro- 
claiming her indifference to the fate of her 
son and daughter. Henry granted her a pri- 
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vate audience, and promised to be as lenient as 
circumstances would admit. At the close of the 
trial, the parliament sentenced Auvergne and 
Entragues to death as manifest traitors, and or- 
dered that the Marchioness de Verneuil should 
be imprisoned in a convent until further in- 
quiries were made. 

The King's interview with Mary Touchet had 
shaken the firmness of indignant royalty ; the 
sight of the mother reminded him of the charms 
of the daughter ; out of his numerous mistresses 
she alone had delighted him by the liveliness of 
her conversation and the brilliancy of her wit, and 
he could not dispense with her company. Infor- 
mation was conveyed to the Marchioness that 
her pardon would be granted if she made a con- 
fession and solicited forgiveness ; she declared 
that she had nothing to confess, and that, in- 
stead of asking pardon, she had made up her 
mind never to forgive the King. The amorous 
Henry tried various expedients to overcome the 
obstinacy of the imperious beauty; he even ap- 
plied to the grave Sully to act as mediator, 
though Cato himself would have been a more 
suitable ambassador in affairs of love; the mi- 
nister declined the honourable oflSce, but others, 
less scrupulous, were found, and messages were 
hourly exchanged between the parties, the Mar- 
chioness becoming more unyielding as Henry 
manifested more impatience for a reconciliation. 
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These complicated intrigues filled the whole 
court with confusion : Mary de Medicis was per- 
fectly furious; she stormed, she threatened, she 
raved, she wept ; she even declared that she would 
return to Italy if her insolent rival should be 
brought back in triumph to the Court. The 
entire council unanimously remonstrated against 
the pardon of treason, which they declared, with 
truth, to be more culpable and more perilous 
than that for which the Duke of Biron had suf- 
fered. All was in vain ; the Marchioness was 
recalled to Court on her own terms; old En- 
tragues was liberated, on condition that he 
should retire to his estate ; Auvergne*s sentence 
was commuted to perpetual imprisonment, but 
he purchased life by a new act of treachery, 
having given up the original bond of association 
between the Dukes of Biron and Bouillon, by 
which the head of the latter was placed in con- 
siderable jeopardy. Even in his prison, the Count 
continued his intrigues; a plot for his escape 
was detected, but Henry only ordered him to 
be placed under closer restraint. The parlia- 
ment punished him more severely ; they decreed 
that the lands of Clermont and Auvergne formed 
part of the appanage of Margaret of Valois, — that 
they had been illegally alienated by Henry H, 
—and that they should be forthwith restored to 
that princess. The Count, to lessen the weari- 
ness of captivity, devoted himself to literature ; 
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he composed several works on religion and phi- 
losophy, of which a few were published, the rest, 
still in manuscript, are preserved in the different 
public libraries of France, 

For twelve long years the intriguing Count 
languished in the Bastille; an unexpected re- 
volution procured his liberation. Henry IV. 
fell by the hand of the assassin, Kavaillac; the 
entire power of the state devolved upon Mary 
de Medicis, as Queen-Regent, and on her fa- 
vourite, Concini, who took the title of the Mar- 
quis d'Ancre. The only rule of policy in the 
Regency, was to undo everything which had 
been done in the preceding reign, Auvergne, 
for no other reason than his having been dis- 
graced by Henry IV, was not only liberated, 
but raised to the rank of Governor of Paris, 
Many persons were very indignant at the selec- 
tion of such a person for promotion, but no one 
was more enraged than his uterine sister, and 
old associate, the Marchioness de Vemeuil ; she 
never forgave him the betrayal of her secrets at 
the time of his trial, and she endeavoured, by 
secret intrigues, to have his captivity prolonged. 
It is, indeed, probable that one of his chief re- 
commendations to the favour of the Queen-Re- 
gent, was the hostility manifested towards him 
by her detested rival. 

The Marchioness de Verneuil was not only 
deprived of all power, on the death of her royal 
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protector, but was exposed to some danger on 
a charge of having, in conjunction with the Duke 
d'Espemon, procured the assassination of the late 
King. This accusation led to a very complicated 
investigation, which has been very slightly noticed 
by most historians, and which, in many parfai, is 
very unintelligible^ as it was designedly involved 
in mystery by the government. After a very 
long and careful examination of the original au- 
thorities, we venture to give the following out- 
line as a faithful transcript of the leading facts 
which were established in this extraordinary case. 
The guards were on the point of cutting down 
Ravaillac after he had struck the fatal blow, but 
were prevented by the Duke d*Espernon, who 
shouted out " Save him, on your lives I** D'Es- 
pemon was married to the King's natural daugh- 
ter by the Marchioness de Vemeuil, and, if he 
had united with his mother-in-law to destroy the 
King, it is scarcely credible that he would have 
interfered to save the assassin for an examina- 
tion which, in all human probability, would have 
led to a discovery of their complicity. Ravaillac 
was at first very loosely guarded, any one that 
pleased being allowed access to him; it was 
thought very remarkable that a Jesuit, who vi- 
sited him, should say, " My good friend, what- 
ever you do, take care that you do not accuse 
honest people." When judicially examined, he 
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declared that he had for a long time resolved to 
kill the King because he tolerated heresy, and 
because he had prepared an armament against 
the Pope, which, in Ravaillac's opinion, was not 
a less crime than to wage war against God. In 
his several examinations he denied that he had 
any accomplices, and he persevered in this as- 
sertion during all the horrible tortures which 
perverted ingenuity could devise to protract the 
agonies of his last sufferings. The fact that only 
three-quarters of a crown, and a few copper coins 
were found in his pocket, and that there was no 
money in his lodgings when he was arrested, 
deserves to be noted as subsidiary evidence that 
he had not been bribed to commit the crime, but 
was stimulated by pure fanaticism. Through- 
out Europe, however, it was generally believed 
that he had been instigated by the Jesuits and 
the Spaniards; the only reason assigned for im- 
plicating the latter was, that Ravaillac had been 
recently in the Spanish dominions, and had been 
seen both at Naples and Brussels. Much weight 
cannot attach to this consideration ; it is, how- 
ever, well known that the Spanish ecclesiastics 
and monks, but more especially the Jesuits, were 
encouraged by their Court to inveigh against 
Henry from the pulpit, and that their sermons 
might have had a considerable influence in urging 
a half-crazed enthusiast, for such Ravaillac un- 
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doubtedly was, to attempt the murder of a mo- 
narch, whom the ministers of religion branded 
as the greatest and worst enemy of Christianity. 

Dr. Birch's " History of the Negotiations of 
Sir Thomas Esmondes/' contains a different ac* 
count, which is not destitute of plausibility. He 
says, ** I shall insert a remark which I tran- 
scribe from the original memoranda, occasionally 
noted down by Robert Sidney, the second Earl 
of Leicester, who was ambassador in France from 
the year 1636 to 1641. Monsieur de Bouillon, 
he says, at Paris in 16S6, and I discoursing of 
many affairs, particularly of what related to Henry 
IV. and his death, I said, I thought that blow 
came out of Spain. He said, * I believe that 
the Spaniards had no more hand in it than you 
or I. That came some other way ;' insinuating, 
as I imagined, the Queen-mother, with the help 
of le petit collet, that is, the Jesuits. 'And I 
know something of this,* he continued, * for the 
President Jeanin and I were the two appointed to 
examine the villain, Ravaillac, and to take order 
for all things in that business, but he would con- 
fess nothing ; only we observed this, that though 
he was/o/, that is, in a manner mad in all things 
else, yet, in defence of what he had done, he 
used all the subtle arguments which any doc- 
tor amongst the Jesuits could allege, and would 
never be put out from his opinion that the King 
was a heretic in his heart, and so out of the Church, 
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and^ therefore, might lawfully and ought to be 
killed. It seems/ said Bouillon, ' that he had 
been taught his lesson well.' It would also seem 
that he had been taught another lesson, how to 
keep a secret, still better. 

Without inferring the complicity of the Queen 
from this anecdote, we may remark that her 
bitter complaints of Henry's neglect and of his 
numerous infidelities, were re-echoed by her Ita- 
lian followers, and by the Jesuit preachers ; that 
Henry's mistresses, and, more especially, the Mar- 
chioness de Vemeuil, were detested by the ci- 
tizens of Paris, who complained that they were 
ground to the earth by taxation in order that 
provision should be made for royal bastards, and 
that the numerous sermons preached against 
adultery afforded opportunities for oblique in- 
sinuations against the King, which were rarely 
neglected. These allusions may, and probably 
did, produce some effect in confirming Ravail- 
lac in his murderous designs, and the favour 
with which such sarcastic illusions were received 
by the congregations, unquestionably misled him 
into the belief that the assassination would be 
hailed with popular applause. Nothing surprised 
him so much as the universal abhorrence with 
which his crime was regarded by the people, — 
an abhorrence so great that the butchers of 
Paris petitioned to have him put into their 
hands, affirming that they would flay him alive, 
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and that he should still live twelve days. Even 
when the flesh was torn from his body with 
pincers, and boiling lead, oil, and pitch, poured 
into the gaping wounds, he was more affected 
by the refusal of the spectators to pray for his 
parting soul, than by all the fearful agonies he 
endured. We may add that, though Mary de 
Medicis was probably no accomplice in her hus- 
band's murder, she was far from manifesting any 
great grief for his loss, and that her chosen friends 
were taken from the ranks of his enemies. 

So far as we have now gone, nothing has ap- 
peared calculated to throw any suspicion on the 
Marchioness de Vemeuil, or her son-in-law, the 
Duke d'Espernon : on the contrary, the circum- 
stances we have mentioned make out a very- 
strong presumptive proof of their innocence. 
We must now turn to the evidence adduced to 
prove their complicity. The provost of Fetiviers, 
about six miles from Paris, was a dependant on 
the family of Balzac d'Entragues, and a favourite 
with the Marchioness ; he had also two sons, 
belonging to the Order of the Jesuits. On the 
day that Henry was murdered, he was heard to 
say, ** This day the King is either slain or dan- 
gerously wounded." Of course, when intelligence 
of the King's death arrived, he was seized and 
sent prisoner to Paris. Before, however, any 
examination could be instituted, he was found 
hanged by strings taken out of his drawers. Sen- 
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tence, notwithstanding, was pronounced against 
him, and his body was suspended by the heels 
from the common gibbet. A more direct charge 
was made by Jacqueline d'Escouman, who pre- 
sented a written memorial to the Council of 
Regency, professing to give a distinct account of 
the whole conspiracy which ended in the death of 
Henry IV, and the persons she named as princi- 
pals were the Marchioness de Verneuil, her fa- 
ther, Balzac d'Entragues, his valet, Gaudin, and 
the Duke d'Espernon ; she mentioned several 
others as accomplices, particularly the wife of the 
President St. Andrfe, and her sister, Charlotte du 
Tillet. No attention was paid to this memorial 
by the Queen -Mother, though she personally 
detested every one of the parties implicated ; but 
the matter was so warmly taken up by Queen 
Margaret, that an investigation was ordered. 
After a very long and careful examination, the 
parliament pronounced a verdict of acquittal on 
all the accused, and sentenced Jacqueline d*Es- 
couman to perpetual imprisonment as an infa- 
mous calumniator. 

This would have been perfectly satisfactory, 
had not the Duke of SuUi avowed his belief that 
there was some ground for the charge, and stated 
plausible reasons for giving it some credence. 
He says that, a little before the King's murder, 
M. de Schomberg, being then at his bouse, re- 
ceived a note, which he showed him, from a lady, 
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named Madame de Gournai, desiring to see him 
immediately on an affair of the utmost import- 
ance. He returned in about half an hour, and 
reported that he had been introduced to a woman, 
— this very Jacqueline d'Escouman, — who had 
discovered to him a conspiracy against the King^s 
life, the authors of which were the Marchioness 

de Vemeuil and Monsieur ; a blank which 

may be fairly filled up with the name of Espernon. 
Schomberg immediately gave information to the 
King ; but Henry, finding that the informer was 
a woman of infamous life and profligate character, 
refused to sanction any inquiry into the matter. 
Sulli adds that Madame d'Escouman persevered 
in her story to the last hour of her life, and when 
she felt that her end was approaching, took an 
opportunity of confirming it, on the faith of a 
dying woman. 

On this statement, we may remark that Sulli 
thoroughly detested the Marchioness, and that 
he ascribed to Henry's infatuation for her every 
calamity which befel France during that mo- 
narch's reign. There is no reason to doubt that 
in some of the many disputes between the King 
and his mistress, when her jealousy was kindled 
by a discovery of some of his countless in- 
trigues, the Marchioness, who was a most impe- 
rious and passionate woman, may have discussed 
schemes of vengeance with the Duke d*£spemon» 
as she formerly did with her brother, when her 
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hopes of a crown were disappointed by the King's 
marriage with Mary de Medicis. Several reports 
of such treasonable conversations were brought to 
Henry, but he regarded them as the vague ebul- 
litions of anger in a jealous woman, and in all 
probability they amounted to no more. The 
Marchioness had nothing to gain, and everything 
to lose, by Henry's death, after which event she 
sank into complete insignificance. Her last pub- 
lic effort was to enforce the fulfilment of a pro- 
mise of marriage which she had extorted from 
the young Duke of Guise; but her suit was 
laughed out of court, which so mortified her, that 
she thenceforth secluded herself in retirement, 
where she died, unremembered and unnoticed, 
A. D. 1633. 

Auvergne, though an inactive, was not an 
uninterested spectator of his sister's trial ; he 
contrived to spread a general belief that he was 
in possession of some secrets which would explain 
the conduct both of Clement and Ravaillac, but 
that he was prevented from disclosing them by 
reasons of state. This, which appears to have 
been a mere affectation to increase his importance, 
had the effect of fixing upon him a greater share 
of curiosity and attention than he deserved. The 
delusion survived him, and after his death many 
absurd stories were circulated in pamphlets, which 
were said to have been collected from his occa- 
sional communications to members of his house- 

VOL. IT. Z 
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hold. The Duchess of Angouldme, natural 
daughter of Henry II, having no children of her 
own, adopted her nephew, the Count d'Auvergne, 
and was his faithful protector during all the vi- 
cissitudes of his fortunes. It was by her in- 
fluence that he obtained hi^ life from Henry IV, 
when his sister, disgusted and enraged by his 
cowardly revelations, abandoned him to his fate- 
She procured for him the hand of Charlotte de 
Montmorenci, the niece of her husband, and, at 
her death, bequeathed her duchy and estates to 
him and his heirs. His title was confirmed by 
the court, to which he continued firmly attached 
during all the troubles in the stormy minority of 
Louis XIII. In 1620, he commanded an army 
against the insurgent Huguenots in Picardy, but 
did not maintain the expectations which had been 
formed of him. He then gradually withdrew 
himself from public life, and sought his happiness 
in the domestic circle. On the death of his first 
wife, he married Frances de Nargonne, who was 
young enough to be his grand-daughter, — the 
bridegroom being past seventy, and the bride 
barely turned of twenty. History records, as a 
remarkable fact, the death of this lady, which 
took place at Montmor, August 20th, 1713, in 
the ninety-third year of her age, after sixty-three 
years of widowhood ; there were, consequently, 
one hundred and forty years between the birth 
of the husband and the death of the wife. It 
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must have. been interesting, in the last years of 
the reign of Louis XIV, to have had a conversa- 
tion with the daughter-in-law of Charles IX. 

In his retirement, the Duke of Angoul6me 
resumed those literary pursuits for which he had 
formed a taste in the Bastille. He was soon 
forgotten in the political world, where he had 
played so active a part, and his death (Sept. 20th, 
1650) seems not to have attracted the least atten- 
tion. The fragments of his memoirs, published 
several years after his death, disappointed the 
expectations of those who expected remarkable 
discoveries of state secrets ; but there are some 
reasons for suspecting that a large portion of the 
work was purposely destroyed. 

He mentions, in one passage of his Memoirs, 
that he had written the secret history of the asr 
sembly of the States-General at Blois, when the 
Duke of Guise was assassinated by Henry III, 
and we may be allowed to regret more particu- 
larly the loss of a work which would have proba- 
bly explained much that is mysterious in that 
dark transaction. A contemptible forgery, said 
to have been the copy of some of his papers, was 
published after his death, in which he appears as 
a conspirator, united with his sister and the Duke 
of Espernon, to procure the murder of Henry IV, 
and relates that Ravaillac only gave the King a 
slight wound, but that Espernon took the oppor- 
tunity of giving a blow which was fatal. The 

z2 
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writer does not appear to have known that the 
Duke of Montbazon was in the royal carriage at 
the time, and must have seen Espemon strike the 
blow, if he had done so; and, further, there 
would in that case have been two daggers to be 
produced, — a circumstance which could not fail to 
have been noticed in the subsequent investiga* 
tions. We have carefully gone over all the do- 
cuments connected with Ravaillac*s trial, and 
quite agree with Vittoria Lori, that the wretch 
had no accomplices. We should not, indeed, 
have noticed this strange tale, — which appears to 
be sufficiently refuted by the fact that Auvergne 
was a prisoner in the Bastille when the King was 
murdered, — had it not obtained circulation by 
being noticed in the notes to the English edition 
of Sully's Memoirs, which generally merit the 
high reputation they have acquired for diligence 
of research and accuracy of statement 
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HENRY DE LA TOUR D'AUVERGNE, 
VISCOUNT TURENNE AND DUKE DE BOUILLON. 

We have given the Duke of Angoul^me the 
precedence due to royal blood, else our attention 
might more justly have been claimed by the 
Duke of Bouillon, on account of the very im- 
portant part he acted in all the great events 
of his age. If Charles of Valois helped to illus- 
trate the romance of profligacy and intrigue, 
Henry, Duke of Bouillon, will enable us to 
arrive at the romance of religious war, and ex- 
amine tlie motives of those who do not be- 
lieve it 

** A shume to religion when God*8 holy word 
Is proclaimed by the trump, and confirm'd by the sword.*' 

Few French nobles could boast of a more 
illustrious descent: the family of La Tour d'Au- 
vcrgne traces back its origin to the ancient 
Dukes of Aquitaine and the Paladins, who were 
the companions of Charlemagne. Francis, Vis- 
count of Turenne, the third of his name, was 
married to the daughter of the Constable Mont- 
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morenci, and by her became parent of the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, who was born at 
the castle of Joze in Auvergne, September SSth, 
1555. The Marquis de Fayette, as proxy for 
Henry II, held him at the baptismal font, and 
gave him the name of that monarch. In his 
second year he lost his mother, and in his third 
his father, who fell at the battle of St Quentin. 
In consequence of these losses he was taken to 
the house of his maternal grandsire, the Constable 
Montmorenci, who bestowed great attention on 
his education. Madame de Montmorenci, one of 
the most superstitious bigots of her age, took it 
into her head to be greatly alarmed at Turenne*s 
extraordinary love for the acquisition of know* 
ledge; she declared that science was likely to 
lead to heresy, and that globes and maps con- 
cealed mysteries which might lead to the de- 
struction of the soul ; under these feelings she 
dismissed the tutor, to whom the young student 
was fondly attached, and employed another in 
his place, who made up for his want of learning 
by a large excess of devotion. 

When little more than ten years of age, Tu- 
renne was introduced at the court of Charles IX, 
where he attached himself to the Duke of Alen- 
9on (afterwards Anjou), of whom frequent men- 
tion has been already made in these volumes. 
They were boys of about the same age, and the 
intimacy between them ripened into as near an 
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approach to friendship as the profligacy of at 
least one of them would' admit. On the failure 
of the Huguenots to surprise the court at Meaux, 
Turennc accompanied the royal family to Paris, 
and was a spectator from a distance of the battle 
of St. Denis, in which his grandsire, the Con- 
stable, was slain.; he obtained the command of 
part of the forces which his grandfather had led, 
but being only twelve years old, he was pre- 
vented, much against his will, from engaging in 
active service. 

Several usages of chivalry, but sadly perverted 
from their original purity of purpose, still sur- 
vived ; amongst others, it was customary for each 
young kniglit to name some lady of the court as 
mistress of his lieart, or to have one chosen for 
liim by a friend. The connection between the 
knight and the lady was understood to be purely 
honourable, and was so originally, but during 
the reign of Francis I, and still more under the 
administration of Catherine de Medicis, these 
engagements lost much of their primitive purity, 
and deserved to be ranked among the worst 
forms of liaisons dangereuses. According to Tu- 
rennc's account, his mistress possessed the best 
(jualities of the innocence of chivalry. " Marshal 
d'Auvelle," he says, gave me Mademoiselle Chas- 
teau-neuf for a mistress, whom I served very 
loyally so long as my freedom and age permitted. 
I was careful to please her, and to give her as 
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much of the services of my pages and attendants 
as my governor would permit. She was very 
careful of me in return ; studiously repressing 
every approach to indecorum or indiscretion, with 
a gravity which was natural to her; and no 
person had a greater share in forming my courtly 
manners than this lady. I remained in her ser- 
vice until the (massacre of) St. Bartholomew, 
and we mutually honoured and esteemed each 
other.'' 

Our readers will perhaps wish to know some- 
thing more of " the sweet and virtuous instruc- 
tress" of the future Duke of Bouillon. Shortly 
after the period of which he writes she became 
the open and avowed mistress of the Duke of 
Anjou (Henry III.)# who was recommended to 
bestow her upon the Earl of Leicester as a fair 
exchange for Queen Elizabeth. On Henry's de- 
parture for Poland, she married an Italian named 
Antinotti, whom, having detected in an intrigue 
with one of her servant-maids, she stabbed with 
her own hand. A second Italian, the Florentine 
Altovitis, not warned by the fate of his country- 
man, then became the husband of the haughty 
dame, and introduced her to the service of Cbt- 
therine de Medicis. She readily enlisted in the 
Queen's " battalion of beauties," and, as Papon 
informs us, " she greatly extended by her crimi- 
nal compliances the influence which she had ori- 
ginally acquired by her high birth and exquisite 
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beauty. One of her intrigues with the Duke of 
Angoul^me* led to a duel between her lover and 
liusband, which was fatal to the latter; in conse- 
quence, she was obliged to retire from the court, 
and we cannot trace the rest of her history. 
Enough, however, has been said to develope the 
character of " the sweet and virtuous instructress'* 
selected for our hero. 

In some of his rambles with Turenne through 
the disreputable parts of Paris, Alencjon caught 
a virulent small-pox, the effects of which, as we 
have already stated, rendered him the ugliest 
man in all Europe. Turenne attended the Prince 
during his illness with great assiduity ; but on 
his recovery he became impatient to see the wars, 
and made an attempt to escape secretly from 
Paris. His governor discovered his plans, and 
threatened him with a flogging if he dared to 
renew the attempt. The menace of the rod to a 
young nobleman of fifteen years of age would 
assuredly be deemed very extraordinary in our 
days, and we have noticed it as one of those little 
incidents which serve to direct attention to the 
great though silent revolution which the progress 
of time has wrought even in domestic habits and 



manners. 



Turenne candidly confesses that he was early 

* Not the Duke whose life has been recorded in the pre- 
ceding pages, but the natural son of Henry II. and the beauti- 
lul Leviston. 
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instructed in the vices then fashionable at court ; 
happening to hear the King say that " swearing 
was a sign of courage in a young man,** he be- 
stowed considerable pains on the acquisition of 
this respectable qualification, and acquired some 
fame by the strength and singularity of his oaths. 
Charles IX. was much pleased with his pupil's 
progress in this elegant accomplishment; he fre- 
quently invited the Viscount to accompany him 
in his hunting excursions to the forest of Lionne» 
where Turenne and the other wild gallants of tlie 
court played many audacious pranks, which he 
has the grace not to recount; had he made his 
confession, we should probably have had a very 
simple explanation of the story of the '* fl<^ging 
demon," which so sadly perplexed the venerable 
historian, Palmacayet. White the court was at 
Blois, the young Viscount had a fray with a 
gentleman of the royal chamber, which had 
nearly ended in a duel, and on this occasion 
the Duke of Anjou offered to act as his second. 
When Montmorenci was sent to swear to the 
peace which had been concluded with Elizabeth 
(a. d. 1572\ he took his young relative in his 
train, and introduced him to the Queen ; she was 
greatly pleased with Turenne's manners; she 
loaded him with favours, and while she lived 
took a lively interest in his fortunes. 

The massacre of Saint Bartholomew took place 
soon after Turenne's return to France; his con- 
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nection with the Montmorencis, and the suspi- 
cion which the Duke of Anjou entertained of 
all Alen9on's friends, exposed him to great dan- 
ger, and he was assured that his nanie had been, 
at first, inscribed in the lists of proscription. It 
is unnecessary to return to the horrors of this 
fearful tragedy, and we shall therefore pass, at 
once, to the siege of Rochelle, into which town 
the leading Huguenots had thrown themselves, 
with a firm determination to defend themselves 
to the last extremity. Turenne, though perfectly 
convinced that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was an atrocity which could not be justified, 
volunteered to join the royal army in the siege. 
The Montmorencis laboured to detain him, but 
he was resolved on taking an active part in the 
scenes of war, and, in spite of the languor arising 
from a recent attack of fever, he went across the 
country, and after a fatiguing journey, which 
very nearly brought on a fatal relapse, joined the 
royal camp. Maurevel, the assassin whom the 
Duke of Anjou had employed to assassinate thef 
Admiral Coligni, commanded one of the forts 
which had been constructed to blockade Rochelle; 
but, notwithstanding the royal favour and the 
fanaticism of the period, exasperated by civil war, 
no oflftcer of the camp would admit the wretch 
into his company. 

There never, probably, was so great a contrast 
between any two armies as was exhibited between 
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tlie besiegers and the defenders of RocheUe« 
Dissipation and profligacy were practised in the 
royal camp to an excess which frequently inter- 
fered with military discipline; the citizens of 
Rochelle, on the contrary, under the guidance of 
the Huguenot preachers, displayed a rigid seve- 
rity of morals, which was the very extreme of 
Calvinistic asceticism. Those who were not 
engaged on the walls crowded to the churchcts, 
where they heard sermons on the marvels which 
God had wrought, in ancient times, for the deli- 
verance of his chosen people. Rochelle was com- 
pared to Bethulia, and a new Judith was confi- 
dently promised. There were many women in 
Rochelle who more than rivalled the courage of 
the Jewish heroine ; they were to be seen in the 
thickest of the fight, bringing refreshments to 
their defenders, bearing oflF the wounded, and 
plundering the bodies of the fallen royalists : 
some took up muskets themselves, and served 
as soldiers in the ranks; others worked in the 
arsenal, preparing the matches with which mus- 
kets were fired before the invention of flint-locks, 
— ^the only species of match-making allowed in 
Rochelle during the siege. A shoal of fishes 
was suddenly driven into the harbour just as the 
provisions of the citizens began to fail : this was 
regarded as a miracle by the Huguenots, and 
there are many in Rochelle at the present day 
who believe that the supply was providential. 
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It gave the besieged such courage, that they 
planted a tree in full bloom on their ramparts, as 
a symbol of the freshness of their courage and 
the vigour of their faith ; their drums and trum- 
pets, at the same time, pealed forth loud notes 
of defiance, while a thousand voices raised the 
song of liberty, containing the sentiments which, 
in a later age, were prostituted to the service of a 
more ignoble cause : 



'< Plant, plant the tree ; fair Freedom's tree, 
'Mid dangers^ wounds, and slaughter. 
Each patriot's heart its soil shall be. 
And tyrant's blood its water." 

The ministers of religion bore a leading part in 
this interesting ceremony, which ended by a 
unanimous shout of, " The Lord of Hosts is 
with us ! the God of Jacob is our refuge !" which 
abated the confidence of the besiegers, and made 
their leaders despair of success. 

There were many in the royal camp who very 
reluctantly engaged in the King's service ; Henry 
of Navarre, the Prince of Cond6, and some other 
leaders of the Protestant party, were more favour- 
ably disposed to their brethren in Rochelle than 
to the cause which they professedly supported. 
Alencjon and his friends were eager to open nego- 
tiations with the Huguenots, and renew the pro- 
ject which had been originally devised by the 
Admiral Coligni, — to set asid^ the Duke of 
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Anjou and proclaim Alen9oii 
of the kingdom and heir to the throne of France. 
Turenne, though little more than seventeen years 
of age, was the person chosen to conduct the 
negotiations which both these parties had opened 
with La Noue, the virtuous and gallant governor 
of Rochelle. It was a service of considerable 
danger, and had once nearly led to fatal conse- 
quences. Turenne received a secret letter from 
La Noue, which he thrust into his bosom, inside 
his shirt, and forgot. His duty required him to 
wait upon the Duke of Anjou, who, perceiving 
the comer of the paper, pulled it out and began 
to open it ; Turenne, with great presence of 
mind, threw himself on the Duke, and forced 
it away, declaring that it was a billet-^oux from 
a lady of rank, — an excuse which was easily cre- 
dited in that company. 

The arrival of the Count of Montgomery, with 
a naval armament from England for the relief 
of Rochelle, raised the courage of the citizens 
to an extravagant height, and proportionally de- 
pressed the besiegers ; but the incapacity of 
Montgomery, the jealousies between him and 
La None, the presence of a royal fleet supposed 
to be much stronger than it really was, and the 
instability of Alen9on, Cond6, and the rest of 
the young conspirators, prevented any great re* 
suit from being effected. Under these circum- 
stances, one of the strangest projects of this 
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extraordinary period was devised, and very nearly 
carried into execution. It was proposed, seem- 
ingly by Turenne, that Alenjon, Navarre, Cond6, 
and other leaders should go on board Montgo- 
mery's fleet, set sail for England, present them- 
selves at Elizabeth's court, offer to her Alen9on 
as a husband, and obtain from her an auxiliary 
force to support their interests in France. La 
Noue started sundry objections to this extraor- 
dinary sclieme ; he stated that the Huguenots 
might suppose that the princes fled from despair 
of their cause, — that Rochelle, which was still 
capable of a protracted resistance, might not be 
able to resist the panic produced by the departure 
of the fleet,--that Charles IX, in alarm, might 
disphiy the oriflamme^ and rally round him the en- 
tire strength of his kingdom,— and, finally, that 
Elizabeth might disavow the enterprise, and treat 
her unwelcome visitors with the same severity 
she had manifested towards the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots. It is not generally known that 
this intrigue was betrayed to the court, and that 
Pinaud, the secretary of state, was sent to dis- 
suade Alen^on from engaging in such a perilous 
undertaking. The history of Pinard's mission 
is worthy of record. 

The information respecting Alen9on's designs 
had been sent to the Court by the Duke of An- 
jou ; and to him Pinard went, requesting him to 
be present when the royal order was delivered to 
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his brother. Anjou, with the duplicity character- 
istic of the favourite child of Catherine de Medi- 
cis, testified the greatest surprise at the intelli- 
gence. He replied, that " though he never would 
be found deficient in showing respect and at- 
tention to the orders of the King, yet he could 
not bring himself to go on such a disagreeable 
business to his brother Alen9on, who might at- 
tribute such a proceeding to ill will, and perhaps 
suspect that the message was owing to his inter- 
ference." Pinard kept his countenance, a very 
necessary but very difficult task for secretaries of 
state in those days, and, taking his leave, pro- 
ceeded to the quarters of the Duke d'Alen^pon. 

It is probable, that Alen^on had some suspicion 
of the nature of the message with which Pinard 
was charged ; for he received him with great cool- 
ness, almost amounting to rudeness. The secre- 
tary^ affecting not to notice the Prince's ill hu- 
mour, simply stated his mission ; he said, ** that 
the King and the Queen-Mother having received 
information of the Prince's intention to pass into 
England^ and of the preparations he had made 
for his voyage, commanded him, under pain of 
their severe displeasure, to abandon his design, 
and remain in the camp." — The Duke replied, 
that " he did not believe one word of what had 
been said, for if his mother and brother had in- 
tended to send him a message of such conse- 
quence, they would have employed some person 
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of higher rank and superior quality." Swallowing 
the mortification produced by this insult^ which 
even his old experience as a courtier scarcely en- 
abled him to disguise, Pinard answered, " that the 
choice of the King in this matter had been guided 
by considerations of fidelity and secrecy, not qua- 
lity or rank, and that he would entrust such a 
message only to a minister in whom he reposed 
the highest confidence." — " Show me your in- 
structions!" shouted the Duke, in an angry voice. 
" I am not bound to do so," said Pinard, " because 
there is a possibility of your wresting them from 
me by violent means. Nevertheless, to show you 
that my words are worthy of credit, behold my 
instructions in proper form." Alen9on hastily 
glanced over the documents, and, after a moment's 
pause, continued, " I see nothing here which does 
not confirm my opinion, that this whole proceed-^ 
ing is an artifice of my enemies. Who is to prove 
to me that these are the genuine signatures of my 
brother and mother? Do not I know that you 
gentlemen ministers are often accustomed to forge 
their names? With respect to Villeroi's name, 
which is here countersigned, I am well aware that 
you frequently do these things for each other.'* 
Morals were certainly in a curious state, when a 
secretary of state accused a prince of the blood 
witli a design to rob him of his papers, and when 
the prince retaliated, by openly imputing forgery 
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to the minister. In spite of all Pinard could say, 
Alen^on peremptorily refused to recognise him as 
an authorised messenger, and dismissed him as a 
person of inferior quality, who had availed him- 
self of false pretences to get into the company of 
his superiors. The secretary withdrew, humbled 
and mortified, and not the less so, because Anjou, 
on hearing the story, was greatly amused at his 
confusion. 

This incident is sufficient to show that political 
intrigues and personal jealousies diverted the at- 
tention of the royalist chiefs from the sieg^ of 
Kochelle ; many other circumstances contributed 
to the failure of the enterprize ; a dangerous epi- 
demic appeared in the camp, and swept away 
multitudes of officers and soldiers ; discipline was 
so lax, that whole companies abandoned the lines^ 
and either formed themselves into troops of ban- 
ditti, or returned to their own homes ; the young 
nobles who accompanied the princes knew neither 
how to command nor how to obey ; and the ex- 
ample of their insubordination was fatal. To 
gratify the impetuosity of the young aristocracy, 
several assaults were hazarded before the breaches 
were practicable, and, these being repulsed with 
dreadful slaughter, an opinion began to prevail in 
the army that Rochelle was impregnable, and that 
further perseverance in the siege was a useless and 
ruinous waste of life. Aware of these drcum- 
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stances, Catherine resolved to avail herself of the 
first honourable pretext for putting an end to the 
war. The election of her son, the Duke of An- 
joii, to the throne of Poland, afforded her the de- 
sired opportunity ; she declared that the Protest- 
ants of that countiy had supplicated her to grant 
pardon to their brethren in France, and that the 
new king, anxious to gratify his Polish subjects, 
had joined his urgent entreaties to their suppli- 
cations. Everybody knew that there was not 
one word of truth in this precious plea, from be- 
ginning to end ; but everybody also had grown 
heartily sick of the war, and the negotiations for 
peace were commenced with all due solemnity. 
The articles of the treaty were hurried over with 
a rapidity which gave just displeasure to the 
manufacturers of red tape, and the partisans of 
routine diplomacy ; but the negotiators were, pro- 
bably, unwilling to waste time, ink, and paper, in 
preparing a treaty, which it was perfectly certain 
that neither party would observe one moment 
longer than suited their own convenience. 

The treaty was signed ; Henry of Anjou de- 
parted to his new kingdom of Poland ; his de- 
parture was lamented by his mother, but by 
nobody else in France. Charles IX. accompanied 
him to Vitry, in order to have the pleasure of see- 
ing him out of the kingdom ; and A]en9on, who 
succeeded to the vacant title of Anjou, com- 
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menced, through the intervention of Turenne, a 
new series of intrigues with La None and the 
leaders of the Huguenots, to prevent his return. 
La Noue wrote to the Duke, informing him that 
he had secured a large body of the nobility^ and 
several cities and towns, in favour of their 
schemes. Alen^on, or, as we must now call him, 
Anjou, left this important letter open on a table, 
where it was found by one of his servants, who 
had been bribed to act as a spy upon his conduct 
by the Queen-Mother. Ferrand took the docu- 
ment, and conveyed it to Catherine de Medicis. 
Fortunately, Turenne happened to be at her Court 
that morning; one of the ladies-in-waiting, who 
had been gained over to Anjou's party, gave the 
Viscount a hint of his danger, whispering to him, 
" She has got hold of some letter which your 
friend, the Duke, has lost." Turenne hastened to 
Anjou, and soon found out the nature of the 
missing document. Anjou was in despair ; but 
Turenne advised him instantly to sit down, and 
write a reply to La Noue, reprobating hina for 
having presumed to address a prince of his ap- 
proved loyalty in such terms, declaring that his 
only object was to promote the honour of the 
King, and warning the Huguenots, that if they 
entered into any new conspiracies, they would lose 
the advantages secured to them by the recent 
treaty. Fortified with this hypocritical docu- 
ment, Anjou, accompanied by Turenne, proceeded 
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to the Queen-Mother's apartments, who received 
them with a duplicity equal to their own. After 
some desultory conversation on the nothings of 
the day, Anjou, as if suddenly recollecting him- 
self, said, "By the way, Madame, I received a 
letter from that old intriguing heretic, De la Noue, 
this morning; it is of such an extraordinary 
nature, that I wish to show it to you, and also the 
reply." He put his hands in his pocket, and pro- 
duced his own answer, but of course found no 
trace of La Noue's letter ; at this pretended dis- 
appointment, he feigned to be greatly enraged ; 
he stamped, he cursed his own carelessness, he 
swore at Turenne, until at length recovering him- 
self, he said, " No matter, Madame, I can state its 
substance," which he did very faithfully. " Now, 
listen to my answer;" which he read. The part 
was so well acted, that Catherine was completely 
deceived ; she even offered the services of one of 
her own couriers to convey an answer to La 
Noue, which, it is hardly necessary to add, were 
gracefully declined. 

Catherine's suspicions were, however, soon 
awakened again, and she took advantage of a 
strange adventure to diminish Anjou's power, 
and, at the same time, to deprive him of the 
aid of his most prudent councillors, the Mont- 
morencies. The circumstances of the case are 
not susceptible of a very clear explanation, for 
in this Court, amorous and political intrigues 
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united with and crossed each other; a mistress 
was sometimes sacrificed to a party, and some- 
times a party was abandoned for a mistress; 
more frequently both pursuits were followed 
together, and love was permitted to suspend 
all differences and interests of politics and re- 
ligion. A young man, named Ventabren Seigneur 
de Mejanes, had a high reputation in the court 
for bravery and gallantry ; at the siege of Bou- 
lene, in all the ardour of chivalry, he had vowed 
to write his mistress's name on the top of one of 
the hostile ramparts, and had accomplished this 
daring feat unwounded ; but as the injured hus- 
band was in the army, the friends of the young 
gallant directed a smart fire on the inscription, 
and effaced it before it could produce any mis- 
chief. Such an exploit rendered Ventabren a 
universal favourite with the ladies ; his addresses 
were irresistible; like Ceesav, "he came, saw, 
and conquered." The Duke of Guise was in 
love with some lady of rank, who was suspected 
of granting the favours to Ventabren which she 
denied to him; he met the favourite on the 
steps of the royal staircase, and, after the inter- 
change of some angry words, drew his sword 
and gave him three wounds, which at first were 
supposed to be mortal. The moment that the 
young gallant fell, the Duke hasted to the King's 
chamber and begged the King to grant him his 
pardon for having taken away the life of an 
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assassin, who had been hired to murder him 
by his faithless wife and M. de Montmorend. 
Though the character of the Duchess of Guise 
was much the same as that of the other ladiea 
of the Court, that is to say, as bad as it well 
could be, there does not appear the slightest 
evidence of her having intrigued with the grave 
Montmorenci, though more than one scandalous 
chronicle asserts that Ventabren was a favoured 
lover. Ere the King could determine on an 
answer Montmorenci himself appeared, and vin-> 
dicated the character both of himself and the 
lady in the strongest terms; to the Duke's 
astonishment, he added, that Ventabren was 
still alive, and demanded that he should be 
examined. To complete the scene. La Mole, 
the unfortunate favourite of the Duke of Anjou, 
rushed into the apartment, exclaiming that ^ God 
had spared the life of his cousin, in order that 
the truth might be made manifest."* What the 
truth really was it is now vain to conjecture, 
for the examination of Ventabren was confided 
to the favourite councillors of Catherine de 
Medicis, and they made him say just what the 
Queen commanded them. 

Whatever was the origin of this incident, 
Catherine contrived to render it subservient to her 
own designs ; she persuaded the Eong that Ven-* 
tabren had been hired to assassinate the Duke by 
Anjou and Montmorenci; the King, who was 
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not unjustly suspicious of both his brothers, re- 
fused to confirm Anjou's title as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. Montmorenci, indig- 
nant at being thus compromised, and unable to 
obtain any redress, withdrew from the Court, 
thus depriving Anjou of his ablest adviser at 
the most important crisis of his fortunes. 

In the meantime Turenne had arranged with 
De la Noue, and several other leaders, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, all the preliminaries for an 
insurrection. It was resolved that the new war 
should be political, not religious, and that the 
insurgents should take the name of Politicians, 
Dissidents, or Malcontents, instead of Hugue- 
nots. Some of the Protestants, amongst others 
Du Plessis Momay, resisted what they consider- 
ed a sacrifice of religion to temporal objects; 
De la Noue's authority, however, prevailed, and 
arrangements were made for sending a strong 
force to the vicinity of St. Germains, where the 
Court resided, in order to bring off the Duke 
of Anjou, the King of Navarre, and the other 
leaders of the intended revolt. We have already 
given some details of the events which followed, 
in the articles on Queen Margaret and Castelnau, 
where the matter is noticed as the "Conspiracy 
of La Mole and Coconnas;" we shall, therefore, 
confine ourselves here to such particulars as best 
illustrate Turenne's share in the plot. He had 
secured a place of refuge for the princes and 
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himself in the castle of the Duke of Bouillon^ 
at Sedan, which, at that time, he little expected 
would ever become his own, and he waited 
patiently for the 10th of March, (1574,) which 
was the day fixed for the explosion. About a 
fortnight, however, before the appointed time, 
Turenne received a letter from the Sieur de 
Gitry, one of the principal conspirators, de- 
claring that he had already taken up arms, and 
that they must hasten to join him with all 
speed, as he had received certain information 
that the plot was discovered, Anjou, Navarre, 
Conde, Thore, and some others, were hastily 
assembled by Turenne; he proposed that they 
should at once ride out under pretence of a 
hunting-match, and, taking the road to Mantes, 
place themselves under the protection of M. de 
Buhy, who commanded a garrison there, com- 
posed of Montmorenci's soldiers, and whose bro- 
ther, M. du Plessis, held a leading rank among 
the conspirators. This bold counsel was ap- 
proved, and M. du Plessis received orders to 
make prompt preparations. 

Anjou, as the time approached, became alarmed 
at the hazard ; his favourite, La Mole, persuaded 
him that it would be wiser to wait until the town 
of Mantes was secured, and Gitry's forces brought 
up. Thor6, who had a large sum of money which 
he did not wish to leave behind, joined in urging 
the same timorous counsels, and, in spite of Tu- 
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renne's remonstrances, the precious opportunity 
was permitted to slip away. In consequence 
of heavy rains, Gitry presented himself before 
Mantes with only forty-five mounted followers ; 
Buhy refused to compromise himself when so 
inconsiderable a force was provided for his sup- 
port, and after a sharp skirmish, Gitry was forced 
to retire. 

Intelligence of the attack on Mantes, with a 
more than ordinary intermixture of popular ex- 
aggeration, was brought to St. Germains late at 
night. Catherine gave instant orders that the 
conspirators should be arrested; La Mole^ to 
save his neck, disclosed part of the truth ; An- 
jou revealed the whole. It is difficult to ima- 
gine the feelings of Turenne, when, on enter- 
ing the Queen's chamber, the King of Navarre 
whispered in his ear, ** Our man has told every- 
thing." 

Anjou, however, spared Turenne in his cow- 
ardly revelations ; Charles IX. even took him 
into his counsels ; it was resolved that while the 

« 

Court sought safety in Paris, three deputies, — 
M. de Torsi on the part of the King, Turenne 
on the part of the Duke of Anjou, and M. 
d'Arbouville on the part of the King of Na- 
varre — should seek out M. Gitry, and inquire 
the reason of his rebellious conduct. Gitry was 
sorely perplexed when a royal trumpeter brought 
him such a message from the Viscount Tu- 
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renne; he appointed a place of meeting with 
the deputies, and came to the interview in a 
state of great doubt and indecision. He stated 
the list of grievances which led to this appeal 
to arms in the terms that had been arranged, 
in all probability, by Turenne himself; great, 
then, was his astonishment to hear the Viscount 
declare, with all due gravity, that " His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Anjou, by permission 
of the King, had sent him to express his high 
displeasure at their having shown such want of 
confidence in the goodness of the King's dispo- 
sition, as to have had recourse to arms ; that their 
attempt was one which he could neither coun- 
tenance nor favour, and that he advised them 
to throw themselves upon the royal mercy.** 
Gitry, utterly amazed, requested a few moments 
of private conversation with Turenne and Torsi. 
When they were a little removed from the com- 
pany, Turenne informed him that " his precipi- 
tation had spoiled all : that the Princes, with- 
out being absolutely prisoners, were so closely 
watched, as to render escape impossible, and that 
the wisest course he could pursue, would be to 
* come to Paris and disarm the King's anger by 
the best excuses his ingenuity could devise." 
Gitry consented, provided that he received a 
royal passport guaranteeing his safety in going 
and returning. All parties agreed that this was 
a reasonable condition, and Turenne posted to 
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Paris to obtain a safe-conduct from the King. 
It was not without some difficulty that the other 
Protestant leaders, who had taken arms in the 
interval, consented to Gitry's trusting himself to 
the doubtful faith of the Court. Turenne de« 
clares that, if he had not exerted his personal 
influence, they would certainly have refused. He 
showed, at the same time, that he himself placed 
little confidence in the royal honour, for he warned 
his friend and relative, Montmorenci, not to yield 
to the pressing invitations requesting his pre- 
sence at tlie Court ; the warning was neglected, 
and Montmorenci, immediately after his arrival, 
was sent to the Bastille. Gitry, however, was 
permitted to return in safety ; intelligence of the 
landing of the Count de Montgomery in Nor- 
mandy, having warned the Court that it would 
not be very safe to provoke the resentment of 
the Huguenots. 

La Mole's confessions having implicated Tu- 
renne, orders were given for his arrest. Fortu- 
nately, he had left Paris to join his regiment, 
and, being warned of his danger, he fled to his 
native province, Auvergne, where he continued 
to lurk about until intelligence was received of 
the death of Charles IX. On receiving intel- 
ligence of this event, Turenne placed himself at 
the head of the malcontents in his province, and 
entered into a league with the Huguenot leaders 
in the hope of securing the throne for the Duke 
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of Anjou. In the midst of the war, Turenne 
openly embraced the Protestant religion, a cir- 
cumstance which greatly weakened his influence 
with the Duke of Anjou, who now bestowed 
all his confidence on Bussy d'Amboise. After 
having made more than one attempt on his bro- 
ther's life, and obtained pardon by the inter- 
ference of Catherine, Anjou feigned a danger- 
ous sickness, and sent for his brother and mo^ 
ther to grant him pardon for the offences of 
which he had been guilty towards them. This 
farce was so admirably performed that even such 
accomplished actors as Catherine and Henry III, 
were completely deceived ; the hypocrite de- 
feated them with their own weapons, and threw 
them so completely off their guard, that he had 
no difficulty in escaping from Paris that very 
night. He soon joined the malcontents, and pub» 
lished a manifesto, declaring that he had not 
taken up arms against the King, but against his 
ministers, who were the real cause of all the evils 
under which the country suffered, and he so- 
lemnly promised to return to his allegiance so 
soon as the public grievances were redressed. 
Catherine easily contrived to open a secret com-^ 
munication with her precious son, who, in a few 
weeks, became heartily sick of his knight-erran*^ 
try ; she represented to him that he was a mere 
instrument in the hands of the insurgent chiefs, 
who only showed him outward homage, but, in 
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reality, used him for their own purposes. Se^ 
veral of his profligate followers, enraged at the 
contempt manifested towards them by the mcMre 
respectable portion of the insurgent nobles, in- 
fused the same suspicion into his mind ; he had 
not been many weeks in the field before a treaty 
of reconciliation with the Court was very con- 
siderably advanced. Turenne was sent by the 
confederates to infuse some courage into the 
mind of his early friend, but he found him quite 
dispirited by the events of the war, and obsti- 
nately bent on disgusting his Protestant sup- 
porters by nonsensical declamations on the vile^ 
ness of heresy. The Prince of Cond^, and some of 
the other leaders, grew weary of this tiifling ; they 
sent word to the Duke, that if he did not join 
them in a certain number of days, they would 
adopt such measures as would best insure their 
own safety, and take no further interest in him 
or his concerns. 

Turenne was both the adviser and the bearer of 
this message ; it placed Anjou in a most unplea^ 
sant and difficult position; his treaty with his 
brother was not quite completed, and he dreaded, 
above all things, being left at his mercy ; on the 
other hand, he was determined not to continue 
the war, but to return at the earliest possible 
moment to the gaieties and debaucheries of Paris. 
The Viscount saw his indecision, and understood 
its cause; he knew that the Duke expected a 
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letter from his mother, which would, probably, 
contain his pardon ; and he, therefore, plied him- 
self with every argument he could devise to in- 
duce him to throw himself into the hands of the 
army. Anjou peremptorily refused to take any 
immediate step, and demanded that a fortnight 
should be granted to him for deliberation. With 
this unsatisfactory answer, Turenne returned to 
the confederates. 

Duke Casimir, the leader of the Gterman auxi- 
liaries, who had come to the assistance of the 
Huguenots, the Prince of Cond6, De la Noue, 
and the other leaders, regardless of Anjou's hesi- 
tation, resolved to carry on the war with vigour. 
They gained several advantages over the royal 
forces ; and, had they been supported by all those 
who promised them assistance, they would have 
carried their arms to the very gates of Paris. To 
this time we may, perhaps, refer a little anecdote 
related by Du Plessis Momay. He, Turenne, and 
La Noue occupied the same quarters, and took 
it in turns to say prayers at night before going 
to bed. One day, they invited Duke Casimir to 
dinner, and, as he " drank like a German," they 
were a little confused before the party broke up. 
It was Turenne's turn to say prayers ; he began, 
but after a vain effort to string together two con- 
secutive sentences, he gave up the attempt, and 
called upon La Noue to take his place. La Noue 
succeeded no better, and t|ansferred the task to 
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Flessis Mornay, who failed still more signally. 
At length, they agreed to go to bed, and say 
their prayers in private to themselves. The story 
got abroad, and afforded much amusement to the 
soldiers, who frequently joked with the officers 
on their attachment to German books of devo- 
tion. 

The Duke of Anjou was greatly alarmed when 
he saw that the confederates were beginning to 
act upon their threat of following their own 
courses, without any reference to his authority. 
After a little further delay, he joined the army^ 
where his presence only served to bring distrac- 
tion to their councils. Catherine, however, had 
now resolved to conclude a peace ; she came to 
Chastenay, accompanied by her '^battalion of 
beauties/' who proved to be very able diploma- 
tists in the course of the negotiations. A treaty 
was concluded, by which a large appanage was 
ceded to the Duke of Anjou, and liberty of 
conscience granted to the Huguenots; but the 
delegates of the latter were so blinded with the 
witchery of female charms, that they did not 
insist on adequate security for the fulfilment of 
the articles. When the peace was signed, Tu- 
renne applied to his old friend for the govern- 
ment of Anjou and Berry, which formed part of 
the appanage just ceded to him, but he met with 
so cold and mortifying a reception, that he did 
not again renew his application. 
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The divisions which Catherine fostered between 
all who surrounded her, led to new controversies, 
and Turenne, finding that his former connection 
with the Duke of Anjou exposed him to the 
suspicions of the King of Navarre, the Prince 
of Cond6, and other leaders of the Huguenot 
party, resolved to go and take a formal farewell 
of the Duke, and at the same time openly testify 
his dissatisfaction at the ingratitude with which 
he had been treated. He paid this visit accom- 
panied by three or four hundred of the gentlemen 
and captains who had been his associates in the 
late war, and who were equally displeased at the 
open desertion of their cause, by one for whom 
they had laboured and suffered so much. 

When admitted to Anjou's presence, Turenne 
raluted him very respectfully, and addressed him 
in the following terms : — •• I trust that your Royal 
iriglmess will permit me to recall to your mind 
the length of time that I have been in your 
service, and that during the entire period, I nei- 
tlier regarded what was due to my Sovereign, 
my life, or my property, provided that I could 
advance your interests. My exertions to advance 
your cause have deprived me of the King's fa- 
vour, and often exposed my life to forfeiture, 
and my property to confiscation. Up to this 
hour, I have never received any return for my 
services; the gentlemen who accompany me hav^ 
partaken of all your adverse fortunes, and are 
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not allowed to have any share in your prosperity. 
We are far from attributing this to ingratitude^ 
it may arise from want of merit in us ; but we 
doubt whether it will be thus viewed by the 
world. We are more likely to serve as a warn- 
ing and an example to others, and a proof to 
those of our religion that they have nothing to 
expect from your Highness. It is obvious, in- 
deed, to everybody, that my profession of Pro* 
testantism is the principal obstacle to your distri- 
bution of honours reaching my person. With- 
out indulging in unseemly self-praise, I can fairly 
say that my merits and quality are of a very 
different kind from some of those whom I see 
around your Highness, and to whom it is noto- 
rious that rewards are destined far beyond any 
which they have deserved.* I am pleased when 
I reflect that the neglect ostentatiously exhibited 
towards me, must be attributed to your High- 
nesses forgetfulness, and not to any fault of mine. 
I am come to take my leave; I am about to 
retire into Guienne, with all the gentlemen whom 
you see around me; their presence is a proof 
that they deem my dissatisfaction well-founded, 
and that they sympathize with me in regret for 
the disappointment of those hopes which induced 
them to enter the service of your Highness.** 

* This hit was aimed at M. de Saint Sulpice, to whom, for 
a reason which he does not explain, Turenne had conceived a 
great aversion. 
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To this remonstrance, delivered, as an eye-wit- 
ness declares, with all the self-possession and 
dignity belonging to the representative of the 
sturdy old Kings of Aquitaine, the Duke of 
Anjou was too embarrassed to make any reply ; 
it is not easy to guess what he could have said. 
The silence continued unbroken until Turenne 
had taken his departure. He was followed by 
some of the Duke's retainers, who said that his 
Highness had been greatly grieved at their part- 
ing ; that this discontent originated in some mis- 
apprehension, that he had always loved, and 
would love, the Viscount, and that they thought 
it hard to hear him reproach the Duke with 
having bestowed favours upon them, which they 
thought that they had merited. Turenne, with 
a contumelious sneer, complimented them on per- 
forming actions of which neither he nor anybody 
else had ever heard ; adding, that " if any of them 
dared to address him on terms of equality, he 
would slay them on the spot." This scene took 
place within Anjou's hearing, and he was further 
mortified when a gentleman present exclaimed, 
" See what you have lost in losing the Viscount 
de Turenne." 

Saint Sulpice, aware that Turenne had directly 
levelled part of his sarcasms against him, stopped 
the Viscount on the stairs and asked, " Were any 
of your reproaches directed to me ?" — " Yes !" re- 
plied Turenne, "and were it not that I feel some 
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respect for liis Royal Highness, which prevents 
me from exciting any disturbance under his roof, 
I would punish your insolence for stopping me 
on the stairs, in a way that you would remember 
all the days of your life." Several of the gen- 
tlemen who followed, were excessively indignant 
with Saint Sulpice, to whom, though very un- 
justly, they attributed no small portion of the 
Duke of Anjou's misconduct ; they shouted out 
"Strike him dead, my lord!" at which. Saint 
Sulpice was so alarmed, that he ran hastily up 
the staircase, and never thought himself safe 
until he had found refuge behind his master*8 
chair. 

Tureniie's great object, henceforth, was to be 
the recognized cliief of the Protestant party ; no 
one removed a single degree from idiotcy could 
place any confidence in the Duke of Anjou ; the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Cond6 had 
been reconciled to the Romish Church at the 
'^ Parisian Matins," as the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew began to be called by those who wished 
to find out historical parallels, and, therefore, ba- 
lanced its atrocities against the " Sicilian Vespers.** 
The other leaders were men of moderate rank^- 
and, consequently, Turenne, in the moment of a 
vacancy, became tacitly a recognized chief. It 
was probably to put an end to, or, at leasts to 
limit, his influence, that the King of Navarre, 
immediately after he had made his escape from 
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the Court, published his return to the Protestant 
religion to the world, and declared that he had 
only professed Romanism to escape from the 
savage fury of Charles IX, There were, how- 
ever, many of the Protestant preachers who in- 
sisted that he should rather have submitted to 
martyrdom than taken life on these terms, 

Turenne attached himself to the party of the 
King of Navarre, but, at the same time, he se- 
dulously exerted all his powers of intrigue to 
maintain a party, or section of a party, peculiarly 
his own. Both were, however, much alarmed 
when an edict appeared from the convocation of 
the States-general at Blois. It was generally 
believed, and not without reason, that one object 
of this assembly would be the annihilation of the 
privileges granted to the Protestants by the pre- 
ceding treaty. On Turenne's own showing, it is 
evident that at this critical period he was more 
anxious to form a party, than to advance the 
general interests of the Protestant cause. Na- 
varre was not yet the presumptive heir to the 
crown ; Anjou was alive, and Henry III. had 
not abandoned all hopes of posterity ; it was not, 
therefore, any presumption in the Viscount to 
dispute the leadership of the party: in fact, he 
seemed better calculated to be its head, than one 
whose indiscretions were so notorious as those of 
Henry of Navarre. To effect his object of be- 
coming leader of the Huguenots, Turenne in- 
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vited to his castle every minister who acquired 
any character or influence as a popular preacher 
among the congregations; all the persons dis- 
tinguished for science or literature who belonged 
to the party ; the ancient servants and friends of 
the Admiral Coligni^ whom he professed to take 
as his model. He engaged a chaplain, formed a 
congregation of his domestics ; and in his private 
conversations, showed a great dislike for the 
fashionable levities and gaieties which were con- 
demned by the more rigid of the Huguenots in 
France, as they were by the Puritans in England. 
It is difficult to avoid imagining, that much of 
this sanctity was pure grimace, affected as a con- 
trast to the conduct of the King of Navarre, 
which was far from being able to bear the 
scrutiny of any strict moralist. 

The convocation of the States-general bad 
formed an article of the late treaty; but the 
Protestant party, aware that they would be the 
weaker in that assembly, evinced no anxiety to 
enforce the stipulation. On the other hand, 
Henry III, animated by a bigoted hatred of the 
Protestant religion, and by a desire to revenge 
the mortification of repeated defeats from his 
own subjects, hastened the meeting as much as 
he could, and even omitted many customary 
forms, in order that there should be no delay to 
the gratification of his fanaticism and revenge. 
The states met at Blois, a city which, subse- 
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quently, witnessed their convocation for a very 
different purpose. Great praise was bestowed on 
the speech with which the King opened the pro- 
ceedings, and orators were chosen by the three 
orders, the nobles, the clergy, and the commons, 
to make proper replies. ** It is remarkable," says 
the Dean of Troyes ** that the three orators coin- 
cided in the point of its not being advisable to al- 
low of any but the one true and Catholic religion in 
France, — an agreement so wonderful that it was 
generally attributed to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit." There was, however, nothing wonderful 
in the matter ; preparations were already in pro- 
gress for the formation of the League, and these 
orators were among its original contrivers ; their 
coincidence in opinion was the result of the spirit 
of fanaticism and faction. 

The Duke of Guise, to whom the second con- 
vocation of the States at Blois proved so fatal, 
took a leading part in the first assembly. He 
inherited the ambition and intolerance of his an- 
cestors ; he regarded the leaders of the Protestants 
as the rivals of his power and the enemies of his 
religion ; he was, therefore, very indignant at the 
continued increase of their strength, and the in- 
fluence which began to accrue to them from the 
growing probability that the King of Navarre 
would succeed to the throne of France. To the 
confederation of the Protestants and malcontent 
Catholics among the nobility he felt that it was 
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necessary to oppose a countervailing force, — the 
union of persons of all orders attached to the 
Romish Church. Measures had already been 
taken, under his direction, to organise this for- 
midable alliance, and in 1576, he had concluded a 
treaty, offensive and defensive, with Don John of 
Austria, the governor of the Spanish Netherlands, 
who, like the Duke of Guise, was suspected of 
secretly aiming at a crown. The act of Catholic 
union, concerted by these Princes, was sent for 
signature to the principal cities of the kingdom, 
and was subscribed by persons of every rank. 
Henry III. at first viewed its progress with tacit 
approbation, for lie believed that it would give 
him sufficient strengtii to retract the concessions 
which liad been extorted from him by the Pro- 
testants in the late pacification ; he did not foresee 
that the strength derived from such a union 
might be directed to the weakening or even the 
annihilating of the royal power, and that the 
leaders of the League would become virtually the 
rulers of France. One of the first measures 
adopted by the States was well calculated to con- 
vince him of his error; the commons, seconded 
by the two other states, demanded that the King 
should name three commissioners, to whom, as- 
sisted by a delegate from each province, should 
be assigned the task of regulating all matters to 
be brought before the assembly ; that the States 
should have the nower of rejecting any commis- 
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sioiiers so appointed who did not possess their 
confidence; and that whatever the States decided 
upon, should become a law of the kingdom. 
They went farther, and insisted that any law on 
which the three orders were unanimous should be 
received by the King, without any power of re- 
jection or alteration, and that in any case where 
the orders were divided, the King should pro- 
nounce judgment, but under the control of a 
council, consisting of the Queen-mother, the 
princes of the blood, the peers of the realm, and 
twelve deputies chosen by the National Assem- 
bly. It is easy to see how odious such a pro- 
position must have been to a sovereign of the 
House of Valois, whose hereditary policy it had 
ever been to break down the flower of the nobi- 
lity, and establish absolute despotism in France; 
and how great the force of bigotry in the mind 
of the King must have been to induce him to 
endure the very mention of such stringent limit- 
ations to his prerogative. He submitted for the 
moment, and even signed his name to the League, 
but he secretly resolved, so soon as he had effected 
the destruction of the Protestants, to direct his 
next efforts to overthrow the Duke of Guise. 

Tlie King of Navarre, the Prince of Cond^ 
and the other Huguenot leaders^ protested against 
the proceedings of the states of Blois, and began 
to make preparations for defence. It was fully 
time ; a law was passed ordering that two armies 
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should be raised for the defence and service of 
the Catholic religion, that the command of one 
should be conferred on the Duke of Mayenne, 
and that the other should be entrusted to the 
Duke of Anjou. Civil war was now commenced 
in every part of the kingdom ; Turenne, who bad 
long anticipated the result, led an army of his 
retainers and dependents into the field ; he dis- 
tinguished himself by his daring gallantry in se- 
veral of the battles, or rather skirmishes, which 
were fought, for it was the policy of both par- 
ties to avoid a decisive action. The states-general 
had no sooner been dissolved than Henry HI, 
who vacillated between his hatred of the Pro- 
testants and his jealousy of the Duke of Guise, 
commenced negotiations for peace. Turenne, 
who had quitted the army to make a short visit 
to his estate, was hastily summoned back to take 
a share in the discussion of the preliminaries. He 
obeyed the call with such speed that he did not 
wait for the protection of a proper escort ; he was 
attacked on his road by a party of marauders 
from the royal army, and so severely wounded, 
that his life was in great danger. The attention 
shown him by the King of Navarre reconciled 
him to that Prince, and on his recovery he joined 
the small but brilliant circle which Henry had 
assembled in his court of Nerac. 

During the cessation and occasional renewal of 
hostilities, which could neither be called a state of 
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war or peace, Catherine de Medicis, confident in 
lier powers of diplonnacy and intrigue, paid a 
visit to the court of Nerac, in the hope that she 
could bring the King of Navarre over to her side. 
She blamed the influence and counsels of Tu- 
rennc, for her ill success ; and, in revenge, excited 
such a quarrel between him and Navarre, that the 
King sent the Viscount a challenge. Turenne 
went to the place of combat, but it was only to 
make those submissions which were due to the 
Ingh rank of his antagonist. A second duel, also 
excited by the arts of the Queen, was attended 
with worse consequences. Two brothers, Dur- 
fort de Duras and Durfort de Rosas, challenged 
Turenne to meet them, accompanied by any 
friend he pleased to select, for in this age it was 
the custom tliat seconds should fight as well as 
jirincipals. The Viscount selected for his friend 
the brave Baron de Salignac, and went to the 
appointed ground. Although the brothers were 
armed with coats of mail, yet the disadvantage 
was wholly on their side; Turenne brought Rosas 
to the ground, and Salignac disarmed Duras ; but, 
at the same moment, five or six assassins, who had 
been placed in ambush, rushed upon the Viscount, 
and gave him several dangerous wounds. Salignac 
raised an alarm, and the ruffians fled. Turenne 
was conveyed back to the Court, but made no 
effort to have the brothers punished, for he rightly 
believed that they were instigated to this act of 
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treaclicry by Quwn Catlicrine. Some time after- 
wards, wiicn the matter was related to the Mar- 
sliat (le Damville, or, as he was now called, by 
the (Icatii of his brother, the Marshal de Mont- 
morenci, he deehired it to be his opinion that, 
according to tlie laws of honour, the Viscount de 
Turenne was at lilwrty to satisfy his revenge by 
any means whatever witiiout exposing liis own 
life. Acting on this high authority, the Vis- 
count, accompanied by a party of his retainers, 
made an attempt to surprise Duras in bis castle, 
under tlie cover of night. The attack was frus- 
trated l)y a singular accident ; a huge stag, under 
the excitement of the periodical accesses to which 
these animals are subject, happened to be in the 
dry moat of the castle; he charged the assailants 
who attempted to cross it so furiously, that they 
became alarmed and abandoned the enterprize. 

Henry III, having discovered that his sister, 
Margaret, acted as a spy upon his conduct, sent her 
home to her husband, the King of Navarre, a piece 
of refined malice ; for he was well aware that nei- 
ther had any wish for the other's company. The 
affair, however, had nearly terminated in a very 
different manner from what he hoped and in- 
tended ; Navarre was attacked by a violent fever, 
and Margaret tended him so affectionately during 
his illness, that confidence was restored between 
them, and it was generally reported that they 
were about to live together in connubial comfort. 
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The King of France, who mortally hated his sis- 
ter, wrote to Navarre that Margaret had engaged 
in an intrigue with the Viscount Turenne ; Na- 
varre, with his usual generosity and frankness, 
showed the letter to the two accused, who indig- 
nantly denied the imputation. We have already 
noticed this circumstance in the life of Margaret, 
and shall only add here, tliat her fury against her 
brother induced her to exert all her influence to 
excite his enemies to renew the war. 

Turenne, although acquitted by the King of 
Navarre, did not deem it prudent to remain any 
longer in the court of Nerac. Reports of his in- 
timacy with the Queen were circulated, and gene- 
rally credited, so that scandal might have exposed 
him to danger if he remained any longer in a 
place which was so rife with calumny. He was 
invited by the Protestants of Upper Languedoc, 
who were weary of the government of Mont- 
morenci, to place himself at their head, and he 
obeyed the summons. The author of the " Sati- 
rical Divorce," states that he had become weary 
of the caprices of Queen Margaret, who was as 
faithless to her lovers as she was to her husband, 
and that he was glad of any excuse for separating 
from such an importunate coquette. Turenne 
found the Huguenots of Languedoc divided into 
so many parties, and so unwilling to unite under 
the guidance of a single leader, that he returned 
to Guienne, and assumed the government of that. 
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province, with the title of Lieutenant-general of 
the King of Navarre. This gave such offence to 
the Prince of Conde» who looked upon himself as 
the rightful governor of Guienne, that he sent a 
challenge to Turenne, which the Viscount had 
the prudence to decline. At the same time, he 
wrote in such proper terms to Cond^, that the 
Prince, who was as generous as he was rash, laid 
aside his animosity, and ever after treated the 
Viscount as one of his best friends. 

A new change came over the councils of Henry 
III, who was alarmed at the progress of the 
League, and the growing power of the Duke of 
Guise, both of which he attributed to the secret 
practices of the Court of Spain. In revenge, he 
secretly authorised his brother, the Duke of An- 
jou, to accept the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
which was proffered to him by the revolted pro- 
vinces, and to raise forces among the Huguenots 
and malcontents of France. Under the auspices of 
Anjou, a new treaty was concluded with the Pro- 
testants, and at the same time the Duke renewed 
his friendship with Turenne, who promised to fol- 
low him into Flanders. Before enga^ng in this 
expedition, the Viscount attended a remarkable 
meeting of the Protestants at Montauban, in 
which it was proposed that the Reformed Churches 
of France should form themselves into a federative 
body, under the presidency of the £lector-Pala-» 
tine. The Churches were to be divided into five 
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departments, each under the government of a 
Lieutenant-general, and Turenne was named as 
one of the five. Sulli hiforms us that this dan- 
gerous project was rejected by the influence of the 
King of Navarre, who feared, not without reason, 
that it might lead to the dismemberment of the 
kingdom. 

We have already related the disastrous results 
of Anjou's expedition to Flanders ; Turenne was 
made prisoner in the course of the disgraceful 
campaign, and was forced to pay a heavy ransom 
to recover his liberty. He then returned to 
France, and presented himself at the court of 
Henry IH, just as the plots of the League were 
reaching their maturity. The Protestants, re- 
garded him as the representative of their body 
at Court, and, probably, he was the only one of 
their leaders who was able to cope with Catherine 
de Medicis. In their conference at Fontenoy, 
he had shown the Queen that he could read her 
soul. ** I am grieved and surprised," she said, 
^^ that such distrust should be shown as you 
appear to exhibit. If the King were insincere 
in his desires of peace, he would have chosen 
an agent very different from his noble mother 
to practise dissimulation !" The cool impudence 
of this speech silenced all the other deputies ; but 
Turenne gravely and firmly replied, ** Madame, 
so many edicts have been violated, so many trea- 
ties broken, and so many gross artifices practised 
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on the Protestants, that it would be insanity on 
our parts to repose implicit confidence any longer. 
Permit me to add. Madam, that your own con- 
duct in these transactions perfectly justifies the 
distrust and suspicion which we cannot help feel- 
ing and manifesting.*" Thrown off her guard, 
she assumed an imperious tone, and said, ** It is 
your duty, as subjects, to obey. The King wills 
that there should be only one religion in his do- 
minions.*" — " Such is our will also,"* replied the 
Viscount, ^' provided that the one religion be 
that which we profess ; but an attempt to force 
us to adopt the religion of Rome must lead to 
a renewal of the war, and the effusion of much 
blood."* 

Turenne did not interfere in the perilous and 
dishonourable intrigues which filled the court of 
Henry III ; he accompanied the monarch to the 
second convocation of the States at Blois, but 
was not, as some writers have asserted, cognizant 
of the plots for the assassination of the Duke of 
Guise. Indeed, he lamented the murder of that 
gallant nobleman, whom, though an enemy, he 
respected for his bravery ; in fact, he clearly saw 
that this atrocious murder would so irritate the 
Catholics that the King would be in greater 
danger than ever. Before this desperate crime 
was committed, Turenne had joined the King of 
Navarre, who was exposed to considerable danger 
from the large army led against him by the Duke 
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de Joyeuse. A writer of the day, whose autho- 
rity is, to a considerable extent, confirmed by 
Sulli, declares that Henry III. privately sent for 
Turenne, previously to his departure, and entrusted 
him with a message to the King of Navarre, to 
the effect that the war was renewed against his 
will; but that he was unable to resist the force 
which the Duke of Guise and the bigots of his 
party put upon his inclination. Navarre, sup- 
ported by his German and Swiss auxiliaries, en- 
countered the Royalists, who were far superior 
to him in numbers, at Coutras. Turenne^s divi- 
sion, which occupied one of the wings, was at 
first thrown into some confusion by the desperate 
charge of the Royal cavalry ; but he rallied the 
fugitives behind a select body of infantry, which 
checked the horsemen in their full career of vic- 
tory. At the same moment, three pieces of can- 
non, which constituted the whole of Navarre's 
artillery, opened on their flanks, and made lanes 
through their broken lines. Navarre, conspicuous 
by his snow-white plume, the Prince of Cond6j 
and the Count de Soissons, seized the propitious 
moment, they led their squadrons into the very 
thickest disorder of the Royal cavalry ; that body, 
a helpless and confused mass, was hurled back 
upon the infantry, and in a few moments it was 
no longer a battle, but a rout. Joyeuse, and four 
hundred of the Catholic nobility, fell upon the 
field, with near five thousand private men. This 
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was the first great victory which the Huguenots 
had ever gained, and it was solely attributed to 
the King of Navarre, who commanded like a 
great general and fought like a brave soldier. 

But the conquerors did not know how to profit 
by the advantages they had gained ; they divided 
their forces, and went each in pursuit of their 
own private schemes ; the King of Navarre and 
the Count of Soissons to visit their mistresses; 
the Prince of Cond^ to carve out for himself an 
independent sovereignty in Anjou and Poitou ; 
and Turenne to conquer for his own use the prin- 
cipality of Perigord. The Duke of Guise took 
advantage of these blunders to march against the 
Swiss and German allies of the Huguenots, who 
were easily induced, on the payment of a large 
contribution, to evacuate the territories of France. 

The death of the Prince of Cond6, who was 
poisoned by his associates, added to the weak- 
ness of the Huguenots, and they were still more 
alarmed by the death of the Duke de Bouillon, 
who left one daughter to inherit his vast estates^ 
the house of Lorraine openly threatening that 
they would compel the lady to give her hand 
to the Duke of Guise. The firmness of her 
guardian, the celebrated M. de la Noue, frus- 
trated their plans, and the lady's hand was re- 
served for the Viscount Turenne. Intelligence 
was soon after received of the insurrection in 
Paris, of the flight of the King, and of the com- 
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plete triumph of the league and the Duke of 
Guise. The King of Navarre immediately offer- 
ed his services to Henry IIL, but they were not 
immediately accepted, as he expected greater 
results from the assassin's dagger than from 
open and honourable war. Guise, and the most 
conspicuous leaders of his party, fell by the most 
execrable deed of royal treachery on record : 
Catherine, despised and detested by all, and by 
none more than that son for whom she had 
steeped her soul in so many crimes, died of a 
broken heart, exclaiming with her latest breath, 
" No one will lament me." Henry III, de- 
serted by his former friends, had no resource but 
to court the alliance which he had previously 
rejected, and to entrust the defence of his crown 
and person to the most generous of his former 
enemies, the King of Navarre. In a short time 
the last of the house of Valois fell by the knife 
of Clement, as we have fully shown in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and Henry of Navarre became 
Henry IV. of France. 

In October, 1591, Viscount Turenne married 
Charlotte de la Marck, the wealthy heiress of 
Bouillon, and on the very day of his nuptials 
took the town of Stenay by storm. In the 
following year, the Duke de Bouillon, for by 
that name he was henceforth known, received 
the baton of a marshal of France. It would be 
necessary to write the entire history of the war 
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were we to recite Bouillon's services when under 
the King's command, and when, as was more 
frequently the case, he was placed at the head 
of an independent army. SuUi, who personally 
disliked the Duke, and who was heartily de- 
tested by him in return, insinuated that he was 
deficient in bravery and conduct, but De Thor^ 
ably vindicated both the courage and ability 
which he displayed during the whole of this 
arduous contest. Henry IV. placed such cson- 
fidence in his diplomatic skill that he sent him 
as his special ambassador to England, in order 
to conciliate Queen Elizabeth, who was, or pre- 
tended to be, exceedingly displeased at the King's 
reconciliation to the Church of Rome. Bouillon 
was personally interested in the success of this 
negotiation, for it was in consequence of his 
earnest representations that the King had de- 
clared war against Spain. Elizabeth, however, 
at this crisis, refused to assist her ally either with 
men or money, and Sulli insinuates that this 
course of policy was suggested to her by the 
ambassador himself. However this may be, it 
is certain that Bouillon and many other leaders 
of the Protestants, stood aloof when the capture 
of Amiens seemed to have opened the road to 
Paris to the Spaniards. Their conduct at such 
a moment was, to say the least of it, very un- 
generous, but it can scarely be called impolitic, 
for it was the independent attitude which they 
assumed that induced the King to issue the edict 
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of Nantes, which for eight years continued to be 
justly regarded as the Magna Charta of the Pro- 
testants of France. Bouillon's conduct on this 
occasion deprived him for ever of the King's 
friendship, and this alienation led him to take 
an active part in Marshal Biron's conspiracy, the 
particulars of which are detailed in the life of 
the Duke of Angoul^me. 

On the detection of the plot, Bouillon was 
obliged to become an exile to escape the Bas- 
tille, and, probably, the scaffold. He sought shel- 
ter first at Geneva, and afterwards at Heidelberg, 
with the Elector- Palatine, to whom he was re- 
lated by marriage. All the Protestant Princes 
of Germany interceded with Henry in his fa- 
vour, and, on his making proper submissions, 
he obtained a pardon, but was never again ad- 
mitted to a share in the royal confidence. Dis- 
countenanced by the Court, Bouillon retired into 
private life, and occupied himself with retrieving 
his domestic affairs, which had fallen into sad 
confusion. In his long intervals of leisure he 
composed for his son, the Memoir from which 
we have largely quoted. In many parts of these 
we find a lamentable want of candour, and oc- 
casionally a deficiency of high moral principle ; 

'< Sed Cantaber unde 
Stoicus, antiqui prsesertim eetate MetelH?" 

which we may render. 

How could we hope to find a Frenchman sage 
In Valois' reign, and Catherine's wicked age. 
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The remainder of the Duke's history does not 
belong to the times of Elizabeth, and may, there- 
fore, be told very briefly. On the death of 
Henry IV, Bouillon scented civil war and in- 
trigue as the war-horse '' smelleth the battle afar 
ofi*, the thunder of the captains and the shout- 
ing/' He hastened to Court and advised the 
Prince of Conde to contest the Regency with 
Mary de Medicis, offering him all his influence 
with the Protestant party to support his preten- 
sions. Cond6 refused an ofier which would, un- 
doubtedly, have plunged France into the same 
anarchy, from which she had with difficulty been 
rescued by the courage and talent of Henry IV, 
His services were more acceptable to the Regent 
who gratified him by disgracing the virtuous 
Sully, While in her service he quarrelled with 
most of the Huguenot leaders, particularly with 
the Duke of Rohan, whom he regarded as his 
rivals; but soon after, having quarrelled with 
the Marshal d'Aucre, we find him acting as the 
head of the Protestant body, and contributing 
to that minister's overthrow. Thus the close of 
his life was passed in the midst of the same po- 
litical convulsions, agitations, and intrigues, which 
had marked the earlier part of his career ; and 
thus his example became to his son an edifying 
comment on the lessons of loyalty he had in- 
culcated in his Memoirs. He died at his castle 
of Sedan, March 25, 1623, leaving, by his second 
wife, Elizabeth of Nassau, eight children, the 
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eldest of whom inherited his talents and passion 
for intrigue, together with his estate. His second 
son was Viscount Turenne the renowned Mar- 
shal of France, whose name alone is sufficient 
to suggest a history. 

Having now brought to a close the lives scr 
lected to illustrate the condition of society in 
the age of Elizabeth, the writer may be per- 
mitted to lay aside his incognito, and to direct 
attention to the great moral lesson which it has 
been his aim, however feebly, to inculcate. Near- 
ly all the follies, absurdities, and crimes stigma? 
tized in the preceding pages, arose from one 
source, the want of mutual forbearance, the ab- 
sence of that enlightened toleration which is the 
first, and most obvious principle derived from 
Christian charity. Catholics and Protestants 
were equally guilty in their efforts to force their 
peculiar doctrines upon their brethren, and to 
deny to others the freedom of opinion which 
they demanded for themselves. Hence the re- 
cords of this age have furnished the rival his- 
torians of the several parties with ample niate- 
rials for mutual reproaches and recriminations, 
which have been repeated with consistent per- 
tinacity, until all parties have been rendered as 
black as they well can be ; so much so, indeed, 
as to defy the utmost effi)rts of what Voltaire 
calls " the wash-tub and the scrubbing-brush.** 
It is not unreasonable to hope, that in this con- 
dition the combatants may discover that the em- 
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ployment in which they have been engaged is 
neither very profitable nor very pleasant, and 
be persuaded of the wisdom of the old Scottish 
proverb, to " let bygones be bygones.** If, how- 
ever, they are resolved to persevere, they must 
not be annoyed if they find that the combat 
affords amusement to the spectators. If they 
are disposed to laugh at any of the grinning 
witnesses, the writer included, it is about one of 
the best things they can do : for well and wisely 
saith Damasippus, according to the report of 
Horace, 

" Velut sylvis, ubi passim 
Palantes error certo de tramite pellit^ 
lUe sinistrorsum, hie dextrorsum abit, unus utrique 
Error, sed variis illudit partibus : hoc te 
Crede modo insanum, nihilo ut sapientior ille 
Qui te deridet, caudam trahat." 

As Francis has rendered this passage with more 
than usual success, his translation is subjoined^ 

^* When in a wood, we leave the certain way, 
Our error fools us, though we various stray ; 
Some to the left, some turn to t' other side f 
So he who dares thy madness to deride, 
Though you may frankly own yourself a fool, 
Behind him trails his mark of ridicule.*' 



THE END. 
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